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INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


ABSTRACTS 





1256 Kohlhaas, Max. Aus der hochstrichter- 
lichen Rechtsprechung fur Jugendsachen. 
(Some decisions of higher courts in juvenile 
matters.) Unsere Jugend, 17(April):163-169, 
1965. 


Recent decisions of West German federal 
courts clarified the following problems of 
criminal law in regard to minors. The prin- 
ciple prohibiting deterioration of the legal 
position of the defendant who unsuccessfully 
appealed the sentence is also valid in juvenile 
cases. Sentences involving reeducation or 
disciplinary measures can be appealed only 

to a limited extent. Sentences resulting 
from appeal cannot be revised. Custody can 
be imposed both by a sentence and by a court 
order. The defendant can pass from the re- 
vision to immediate complaint whereas his 
right to pass from revision to appeal is not 
clearly upheld. The right of the parents to 
be present at juvenile trials applies to both 
parents. "Dangerous tendencies," defined as 
considerable lack of natural or acquired 
inhibitions which are likely to cause dis- 
turbance of public order by further criminal 
actions, can always be an object of court 
intervention. Execution of a juvenile sen- 
tence is carried out ‘by the juvenile judge 

in the district where the offense was com- 
mitted. The combination of adult and crim- 
inal cases is sometimes necessary, but should 
be maintained only until the judgment on the 
adults is passed. The separation of juvenile 
law into the law concerning youth and that 
concerning young adults does not affect the 
decision on guilt. With regard to juveniles 
who can be considered as mentally grown-up, 
the application of juvenile law does not 
necessarily result in milder punishments. 

The authority of juvenile courts extends to 
young adults as well. 


No address. 


1257 Cueva Tamariz, Agustin. Paranoia y 
homicidio. (Paranoid and homicide.) Archivos 
de Criminologia, Neuro-Psiquiatria y Disci- 
plinas Conexas, 12(48) :607-21, 1964. 


Paranoiac patients act under high emotional 
pressure accompanied by intellectual inertia 
and mental confusion. Their actions should be 
considered spontaneous rather than voluntary. 
From the criminological point of view, crim- 
inal acts, including homicide committed by 
paranoiac persons, cannot be treated as offen- 
ses because of the obvious lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of the offenders. Their 
behavior should be an object of security 
measures rather than of criminal prosecution. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1256-1259 


1258 Madia, Aldo. In tema di trattamento 
dei cosiddetti “minorati psichici." (Con- 
cerning the treatment of the so-called 
“mentally retarded.") Rassegna di Studi 
Penitenziari, 15(1):1-12, 1965. 


According to current Italian prison regu- 
lations, both mentally deviant and physically 
handicapped prisoners are confined in special 
correctional institutions. The mixing of 

the two categories of prisoners has brought 
numerous inconveniences. It is desirable 
that the mentally deviant should be separated 
and distinguished according to two categories: 
(1) those condemned to a reduced sentence 
because of a mental deficiency, alcoholism or 
narcotic addiction; and (2) those recognized 
as mentally deviant in the course of the 
observation and classification during im- 
prisonment. The first group should be med- 
ically and psychiatrically treated and the 
period of their treatment should be so con- 
strued as to satisfy the requirements of 

both security measures and prison sentence. 
In the second category are individuals who 
showed abnormal forms of behavior (especially 
violence as a result of environmental mal- 
adjustment during imprisonment). There 
should be created for them special institutions 
primarily using psychotherapeutic treatment 
administered by a highly qualified staff. 


No address. 


1259 Gioggi, Francesco. 
tenziaria e post-penitenziaria. (Assistance 
during and after imprisonment.) Rassegna di 
Studi Penitenziari, 15(1):13-23, 1965. 


Assistenza peni- 


Moral and material support of the prisoners’ 
families is recognized as a necessity in a 
modern state. The assistance to the family 
is not merely an expression of social soli- 
darity and a welfare measure, but also a 
measure of prevention of potential disin- 
tegration of the family and its members. 
Supplementing the treatment of the prisoners 
themselves, the assistance to the families 
helps to fulfill the reeducative function of 
the punishment. In Italy, the assistance is 
organized locally and beginning to be coor- 
dinated by the Consigli di Patronato. After- 
care is to be understood as the continuation 
of the institutional treatment aiming at the 
restoration of the inmates to society and the 
overcoming of their rejection by society. 
Contrary to private aftercare agencies pre- 
dominant in English-speaking countries, 
Italy aftercare treatment is affiliated with 
the social services of the leading correc- 
tional institutions. 


No address. 








Abstracts 1260-1263 


1260 Sandrelli, Enrico. Brevi note sulle 
misure di prevenzione previste dalla legge 
27 dicembre 1956, n. 1423. (Short notes 
concerning preventive measures according to 
the Law of December 27, 1956, No. 1423.) 
Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 15(1):25-51, 
1965. 


According to the Italian law of 1956, pre- 
ventive measures can be applied against in- 
dividuals whose behavior is considered a 
threat to society. The three forms of pre- 
ventive measures foreseen by law are repri- 
mand, forced return to domicile, and special 
supervision ordered by court. The present 
system of prevention is imperfect and not 
organic from the legal point of view (e.g., 
the legal ambiguity of the institution of 
reprimand). It is also attacked in principle 
and criticized for the illegality of pre- 
ventive measures in general. Yet preventive 
measures respond to a vital need of society 
and should be improved rather than rejected. 


No address. 


1261 Graven, Jean. Les crimes contre 
l'humanité peuvent-ils beneficier de la 
prescription? (Can crimes against humanity 
benefit by the statute of limitation?) 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Strafrecht. 
81(2):113-178, 1965. 


The statute of limitations is not a law but 

a practical expediency regulated by the in- 
ternal law of a country and can consequently 
be abolished or modified. With regard to 

war criminals there is no reason why the 
perpetrators of atrocious crimes should es- 
cape the normal application of penal laws and 
just punishment by means of a legal contriv- 
ance. A careful examination of all the 
aspects of the question forces us to conclude 
that their prosecution beyond the statute of 
limitations is in the interests of justice, 
that it is approved in law and permissible 
under the principle of legality. The Federal 
Republic of Germany has resolved the problem 
of the prosecution of war criminals beyond 
May 8, 1965 by establishing December 31, 1949 
(foundation of the Federal Republic) as the 
starting date of a 20-year statute of lim- 
itations for war crimes, rather than ex- 
tending the statute as such. 


No address. 





1262 Stratenwerth, Gunter. Die Bedeutung 
der finalen Handlungslehre fur das schweizer- 
ische Strafrecht. (The importance of the 
intentional acting theory for the Swiss 
criminal law.) Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
fur Strafrecht, 81(2):179-209, 1965. 


Some recent changes in the Swiss criminal 

law introduced the principle of intentional 
acting into practice. It has been applied 

in certain cases concerning actions which 
were both purposeful and illegal, yet never- 
theless not constructed as those involving 
guilt. The subjective approach has also 

been used for offenses committed by children, 
juveniles and persons acting irresponsibly. 
The practical consequences of the principle 
of intentional acting are far-reaching, 
involving not only a transformation of the 
notion of offense itself, but also that of 
complicity and personal responsibility. The 
introduction of the subjective theory to such 
an extent is in conflict with the traditional 
character of Swiss law based upon the objec- 
tive theory. 


No address. 


1263 Hardwig, Werner. Betrachtungen zum 
erfolgsqualifizierten Delikt. (Reflections 
on the offense with qualified success. ) 
Goltdammer's Archiv fur Strafrecht, 

4( April) :97-101, 1965. 


An offense with qualified success is an 
offense where, as a result of intentional 
acting, a serious consequence was caused 
unintentionally. In contrast, in an offense 
with success, the consequence was caused 
intentionally, either with dolus directus 

or with dolus eventualis. The complex nature 
of the offense with qualified success connec- 
ted with the problems of attempted offense 
and of negligence is the reason why the 
question of qualified success has not been 
treated adequately in West German law, which 
tends to reduce the criminal responsibility 
of the offender in such cases. On the other 
hand, the criminal intent theory, if followed 
as the guiding principle in decisions invol- 
ving offenses with qualified success, would 
charge offenders with a considerably higher 
responsibility. 


No address. 





t 


1264 Dedes, Christos. Die Identitat der Tat 
im Strafprozess. (The identity of a criminal 
act in criminal procedure.) Goltdammer's 
Archiv fur Strafrecht, 4(April):102-107, 
1965. 


Legal writers have, so far, approached the 
problem of the identity of criminal act with 
the aim of eliminating its blocking effects. 
In pursuing that aim, they have either shown 
the tendency to narrow the idea of a criminal 
act, or, while accepting a wider idea of a 
criminal act, they have argued that supple- 
mentary indictment should be allowed if new 
criminal aspects of the act are discovered. 
The problem of identity should be approached 
from the point of view of the subject matter 
in the trial, rather than from that of the 
blocking effects. If, after the sentence, 
it is discovered that the facts contained 

in the indictment were parts of an event 
which included other criminal material also, 
the indictment must not be considered as ex- 
hausted. 


No address. 


1265 McGrath, George F. The New England 
Interstate Corrections Compact, State Govern- 


ment, 38(1):16-19, 1965. 


For more than two years, the states of New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, 

Rhode Island, and Massachusetts have been 
members of the New England Interstate Correc- 
tions Compact which permits contractual 
arrangements under which prisoners can be 
transferred among institutions of the region 
for any of various mutual advantages. The 
groundwork for the compact was planned by the 
New England Correctional Administrators’ 
Conference which closely followed the Western 
Interstate Corrections Compact in formulating 
the one for New England. The New England 
Compact now in operation permits any state 

to enter into a contract to transfer to any 
other New England state, with its consent, 
any male or female offender who is committed, 
under sentence to, or confined in a penal or 
correctional institution. Arrangements are 
flexible and permissive and impose no burden 
on any state unwilling for reasons of its own 
to accept an inmate from another state. When 
a transfer is made, the receiving state acts 
as the agent of the sending state, which re- 
tains its jurisdiction over the offender. 
Also, transferees retain all legal rights 

to which they would be entitled in the sending 
state. Prison administrators can use the 


Abstracts 1264-1266 


compact to break up hostile groups of inmates 
or to provide for emergencies such as over- 
crowding or the destruction of facilities. 
To date, twelve prisoners have been moved 
under provisions of the compact. Future 
possibilities of the compact are regional 
cooperation in the building of region-wide 
institutions for specialized problems, which 
would not only be more economical, but also 
provide better services for correctional 
cases. 


No address. 


1266 New York Academy of Medicine. Public 
Health Committee. A statement on salacious 
literature. (Reprint from) Bulletin of The 
New York Academy of Medicine, 39(8):545-546, 
1963. 


The New York Academy of Medicine has explored 
the medical aspects of the current prevalence 
of salacious publications displayed in New 
York City on newsstands and circulated 
through the mail. The Academy was particu- 
larly interested in the effects of such 
literature on adolescents. The belief that 
although some adolescents may not be affected 
by the reading of salacious literature, others 
may be more vulnerable. Such reading en- 
courages a morbid preoccupation with sex and 
interferes with the development of a healthy 
attitude and respect for the opposite sex. 

It is said to contribute to perversion. In 
the opinion of some psychiatrists, it may 
have an especially detrimental effect on dis- 
turbed adolescents. It may be postulated 
that there is a correlation between an in- 
crease in teenage venereal disease and ille- 
gitimacy and the apparent rise in the sale 

of salacious literature. In the opinion of 
the Academy, permanent relief from the sale 
of salacious literature to teenagers can come 
only through greater parental influence in 
the proper direction in the home and better 
environmental conditions in the neighborhood. 
But the Academy does recommend that legisla- 
tion, designed to make salacious literature 
unavailable to minors by prohibiting sale 

of it to them, be formulated and introduced 
in the 1964 session of the New York State 
Legislature. 


New York Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103rd 
Street, New York, New York. 








Abstracts 1267-1270 


1267 Maine. State Probation and Parole 
Board. Seventh annual report of the division 
of probation and parole, July 1, 1963 to 

July 30, 1964, Augusta, 1965, 31 p. mimeo. 


The State Board as paroling authority has 
the responsibility for the parole release 
of convicted offenders to the community 
from penal and correctional institutions. 
Over a five-year period, there has been a 
reduction in the number of persons on pro- 
bation. Data are presented on the types of 
offenses under supervision, including in- 
creases and decreases in numbers over a 
five-year period. Figures pertain also to 
meetings held during the year to hear cases 
eligible for parole and the number of cases 
placed on parole. The parole and probation 
caseloads of each officer are listed, as 
are probationers for each county according 
to superior or municipal court, age of the 
offender, and type of offense. Collections 
from fines are presented, and staff changes 
are outlined. The State Board feels that 
the juvenile offender should receive more 
guidance than the staff, with its limited re- 
sources, can now give him. 


State Probation and Parole Board, Division 
of Probation and Parole, 700 State Office 
Building, Augusta, Maine. 


1268 Pounding a beat that's worldwide. 
Business Week, no vol.(1839):68-70, November 
28, 1964. 


The basic job of Interpol (International 
Criminal Police Organization) is to record 
world movements of narcotics, white slavery 
operations, counterfeiting, and business 
swindles, as well as the other classic areas 
of crime, and to disseminate this information. 
Interpol's headquarters in Paris, France, 
serves as the central clearing house for 
national police forces, and the organization 
keeps a master file containing the finger- 
prints and dossiers of more than 600,000 men 
and women who are considered “international 
criminals." Interpol's staff restrict them- 


selves to processing and passing on informa- 
tion to police organizations in ninety nations 
using Interpol's private radio network. The 
organization's constitution forbids involve- 
ment with political, military, religious, or 





racial activity. Interpol is also assisting 
newly independent nations that lack adequate 
police forces by offering technical train- 
ing programs in police methods. Interpol is 
financed by member contributions based on 
national population, and special levies can 
be voted by the annual congress. The contri- 
bution made by the United States is about 
$22,000 annually. 


No address. 


1269 Erie County (New York). Probation 
Department. Annual report, 1964. Buffalo, 
1965, 27 p. 


The report of Erie County's Probation Depart- 
ment includes case illustrations, a narra- 
tive description and statistics on the work 
performed in 1964, including the number of 
probation cases, cases under collection 
supervision, total cases supervised and 

total investigations performed. 


Erie County Probation Department, 134 West 
Eagle Street Building, Buffalo, New York. 


1270 U. S. Children's Bureau. Juvenile 
delinquency services. Washington, D.C., 
1964, 48 p. illus. (Its publication 
Number 421-1964) 


Juvenile delinquency control and treatment 
require a variety of services and facili- 
ties, and above all, the support of the 
citizen and the community. Some of these 
services are provided by the police, the 
juvenile court, detention homes, training 
schools, forestry camps, and group workers, 
but more programs must be provided by the 
community. One of the great tasks before 
any community group attempting to combat 
delinquency is to work toward the elimina- 
tion of slums; from there comes the bulk of 
delinquent activity. Civic programs which 
seek to secure equal opportunities for all 
races and creeds tend to decrease delin- 
quency; equally important are services to 
meet the needs of normal youngsters for 
varied recreation programs, religious pro- 
grams and good school programs. Programs 





which increase the supply of trained per- 
sonnel to treat delinquent youngsters meet 
a basic need for effective delinquency 
control. Finally, an effective program to 
combat delinquency must affect the values 
by which people live: programs develop and 
thrive in communities deeply concerned with 
children's needs and ways of meeting them. 


U.S. Children's Bureau. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 


Probation 
Fresno, 


1271 Fresno County (California). 
Department. Annual report, 1964. 
1965, 52 p. multilith. 


The annual report of the Fresno County Pro- 
bation Office for 1964 contains comments from 
division heads, covering activities of the 
various divisions in the department, statis- 
tical reports of the juvenile division, 

adult division, juvenile hall, the report of 
the financial division and the report of the 
Fresno County Juvenile Justice Commission. 
Statistics include the total number of cases 
under supervision by race, age, type of 
offense, dispositions other than supervision, 
California Youth Authority commitments, 
collections and expenditures. 


Fresno County Probation Department, Fresno, 
California. 


1272 U. S. Children's Bureau. Juvenile 
Delinquency Service Division. A selected 
bibliography on juvenile delinquency, revised 
1964, Washington, D.C., 1964, 72 p. 


The titles which compose this bibliography on 
juvenile delinquency were selected by staff 
members from the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and are intended to serve a wide variety of 
interests. Generally, books and articles 
published prior to 1947 have not been listed. 
Entries are arranged under the following 
major categories: (1) general; (2) incidence; 
(3) causes; (4) characteristics; (5) role 

of the community in prevention and control; 
(6) treatment; and (7) staff training. A list 
of periodicals and yearbooks, and:an alpha- 
betical listing by authors is included. 


U. S. Children's Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Abstracts 1271-1274 


Annual 
Canaan, New York, no paging, 


1273 Berkshire Farm for Boys. 
report, 1964, 
illus. 


Berkshire Farm for Boys at Canaan, New York 
is a non-sectarian, interracial training 
school for delinquent boys between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. Its present program 
is designed to provide care and treatment 

in a therapeutic community including ser- 
vices such as group-living in cottages, 
special classes in academic education, voca- 
tional education, work training, religious 
education, recreational activities, casework 
and individual psychotherapy. A Community 
Services Division located in New York City, 
offers professional counseling with the 
boys' families during the boys' stay at the 
farm and aftercare supervision upon dis- 
charge. The program includes school and 

job counseling and placement. 


Abraham G. Novick, Director, Berkshire Farm 
for Boys, Canaan, New York. 


Raub und Rauber. 
Die Polizei, 56(4): 


1274 Bauer, Gunther. 
(Robbery and robbers. ) 
105-109, 1965. 


Whereas in times past the robber found re- 
fuge in the wilderness, the most secure 
place for him today is the big city. While 
in the past he was clearly distinguishable 
from others, he endeavors now to assimilate 
himself to the average citizen. Besides 
having an aggressive urge and a tendency 
toward violence in common, the most common 
characteristic of robbers is constancy in 
their way of life; the typical robber either 
changes his residence or his occupation 
more frequently than the average individual. 
Hass explains this phenomenon by the 
offender's expansionist urge which finds 
release in the experience of vagrancy, the 
constant change of place and the excitement 
of adventure. The type of robbery which 

is committed, the methods which are used 
and the way in which the offense is executed, 
often allows police to draw conclusions re- 
garding the age, intelligence, amount of 
preparation, the degree of dangerousness, 
clinical record, character peculiarities and 
the milieu of the offender. Experience has 
taught police that a decrease in the amount 
of robberies cannot be achieved by severe 
punishments but only by an increase in the 
number of offenses cleared. The shock of 
detention and arrest is more effective on 
the robber than on any other kind of offen- 
der. Juvenile and young adult robbers are 
generally amenable to treatment, but con- 
tinuous aftercare supervision is necessary 








Abstracts 1275-1277 


to prevent further changes of employment 
and residence and provide the integration of 
the offender into the lawful community. 


No address. 


1275 Schulert, Heinz. Zur Frage der Berech- 
tigung viktimologischer Untersuchungen. 

(The question of the justification of vic- 
timological research.) Die Polizei, 

56(4) 2119-121 , 1965. 


The term victimology was first used by the 
Israelite attorney Mendelsohn in an essay in 
which he attempted to establish a "theory of 
the victim" as a counterpart to the "theory 
of crime", i.e., criminology. Victimology 

is based on the idea that a victim may be an 
essential component of a criminogenic situ- 
ation in which an offense is executed whether 
intentionally created or accidentally found 
by the offender. Society is only interested 
in the offender, according to Mendelsohn, be- 
cause he is dangerous and it ignores the 
victim because he is harmless. He classified 
victims into the following categories: 

(1) the victim as a cause of the offense; 

(2) as a pretext for the offense; (3) as a 
result of an agreement; and (4) as a result 
‘of an encounter. Regarding the distribution 
of guilt between the offender and the victim, 
he arrived at the following typology: (1) 
the completely innocent victim (e.g., the 
child); (2) the less guilty victim or the 
victim from ignorance (e.g., the prostitute 
living "dangerously"); (3) the equally guilty 
victim (e.g., double suicide, duel); (4) the 
victim who is more guilty than the offender 
(e.ge, the instigating and careless victim); 
and (5) the victim who alone is guilty (e.g., 
the victim of an act of self-defense), the 
simulating victim and the imaginary (paranoid, 
hysterical) victim. Mendelsohn sees victimo- 
logy as a science in its own right, whose 
function is to study the victims of all 
offenses, to study victim-"proneness", to 
analyze the personality of the victim, in- 
vestigate possibilities of studying victin- 
prone persons with a view toward prevention, 
and develop a therapy for the cure of victim- 
proneness. The following difficulties pre- 
sent themselves in the founding of victimology 
as a new science. Apart from pros and cons 
regarding the theory it is handicapped by a 
lack of concrete research data. Moreover, 
the fact that the victims to be studied con- 
stitute a component of the offense situation 
forces a study via the offense and the 
offender and is thus delimited. The fixation 
of the concept of crime to punishable acts 
further limits victimology to the study of 
those victims which are possible according 





to criminal law. Finally, there are offenses 
which may have any person, groups of persons 
or institutions as victims as well as offenses 
which exclude the possibility of a victim 
entirely. 


No address. 


1276 Gonzalez de la Vega, Francisco. 

Derecho Penal Mexicano. Los Delitos. 

(Mexican Penal law. Offenses). Seventh 

= Mexico, Editorial Porrua, 1964. i 
463 p. : 


This study of Mexican penal law intended as 

a textbook for students of law includes his- 

torical introductions, commentaries and { 
analyses of the various laws of the Mexican 

penal code and is arranged under the follow- 

ing gross categories: (1) offenses against 

life and physical integrity, (2) offenses 

against property, and (3) sex offenses. 


Francisco Gonzalez de la Vega, Universidad 
Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, D.F. 


1277 Joint and single trials under Rules 8 
and 14 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. The Yale Law Journal, 74(3):553-566, 
1965. 


Rule 8 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 

cedure authorizes offenses to be joined for 

trial if they are of a similar character, or 

if they arise from the same transaction which 

permits joinder of defendants if they are i 
alleged to have participated in the commis- 
sion of the same offense. Under Rule 14, 

when the defendant is prejudiced by such 
joinder, the Court may order a severance. 
Joint trials are potentially prejudicial since 
evidence may be admissible against one de- 
fendant but not against the other. Generally, 
courts deny severance on the following 
grounds: (1) the judge can instruct the jury 
to consider the evidence only against one 
defendant; (2) cure by verdict, acquital of 

a defendant on any count cures the error; 

and (3) overwhelming evidence of guilt in 

the errors. These traditional tests are in- 
adequate. Similar offense joinder is po- 
tentially prejudicial since evidence on the 
other crime is admissible when it would not 

be admissible in a separate trial. Where 

the same transaction is involved, the de- 
fendant may wish to testify only on one aspect 
thereof but, if he does so, he may be held 

to waive his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination on the other aspects. This problem 


would not arise if separate trials were in- 
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volved. Joinder of defendant authorizes 
evidence to be received which is unrelated 

to an accusation against a particular de- 
fendant. The best example of this is a 
confession of one of the defendants. Current 
treatment of joinder is oversimplified and 
productive of prejudice. 


No address. 


1278 Gibbons, Don C. Changing the law- 
breaker, the treatment of delinquents and 
criminals. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. 306 p. 


Treatment is defined as an attempt to change 
behavior or attitudes. Treatment should 

not be confused with humanitarian reforms 
such as decreased isolation or improved 
physical quarters, nor should it be confused 
with adjuncts to therapy, such as vocational 
training. A review of the research on cri- 
minal typology indicates that previous 
classifications are not specific enough. 
Criminals and juvenile delinquents are 
classified in such specific categories as 
automobile thief-"joyrider," drug user- 
heroin, predatory gang delinquent, semi- 
professional property criminal, and violent 
sex offender. Treatment possibilities include 
individual psychotherapy, group psychotherapy, 
group therapy, and environmental change. 
Examples of treatment recommended for the 
types outlined include group therapy for the 
predatory gang delinquents and psychotherapy 
for the violent sex offender. Major obstacles 
to treatment and rehabilitation of criminals 
and delinquents are financial limitations 

and staff resistance to new therapeutic 
techniques. 


Don C. Gibbons, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Sociology, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California. 


1279 Indiana Reformatory. Data Processing 
Center. Five-year statistical study of 
commitments to the Indiana reformatory 
1960-1964. Pendleton, 1965, 23 p. mimeo. 


From 1960 through 1964, the total number of 
commitments to the Indiana Reformatory was 
4,011; there has been a steady yearly de- 
crease in commitments amounting to 19.9 per- 
cent for the five-year period or a total of 
172 commitments less in 1964 than in 1960. 
Statistical tables in this study give data 
on inmates during the period, including the 
county of commitment; race; age; offense; 
length of term; intelligence; education; 
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type of plea at trial; admission status; 
number of charges; number of accomplices: 
condition at time of crime; weapon used for 
the commission of the crime; previous record; 
escapes; criminal history of immediate 
family; physical characteristics; citizen- 
ship status; marital status; number of 
children; status of parents; employment at 
time of arrest; occupation; income prior to 
arrest; religion; military service and type 
of military discharge. 


Data Processing Center, Indiana Reformatory, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


1280 Zion, Sidney. The suspect confesses: 
but who believes him? New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 16, 1965, pe. 30-31, 89-91. 


In June 1964, the U. S. Supreme Court re- 
versed the conviction of Danny Escobedo, 

who had been convicted of murder, on the 
grounds that his confession, while voluntary, 
had been made after he had been denied per- 
mission to see his lawyer. Although the 
ruling was limited to the particular case, 
Justice Goldberg issued an attack against 
confessions in general, which have been the 
backbone of law enforcement in the U. S. 

The decision shocked the ration's pros- 
ecutors and they launched a counterattack 

to swing public opinion against it. In the 
midst of their campaign came the New York 
case of George Whitmore, Jr. An experienced 
assistant District Attorney took a sixty-one 
page, two-hour statement from Whitmore con- 
fessing to attempted rape and three murders. 
One confession had subsequently been dis- 
credited and Whitmore recanted the others. 
It is still a mystery whether he actually 
committed any crime at all and whether he 
was intentionally framed in the double 
murder of career girls Janice Wylie and 
Emily Hoffert. His case raises questions 
about how police obtain confessions and how 
prosecutors use them. 


No address. 








Abstracts 1281-1284 


1281 Fales, E. D., Jr. How teenage juries 
are smashing juvenile crime. Chicago Sunday 
Sun-Times Parade Magazine, January 24, 1965. 
pe 4-5. 


A new kind of approach to juvenile delinquency 
may be providing an answer to juvenile crime. 
The approach is the "youth jury" system which 
has reportedly cut down delinquency in sixty- 
seven cities in the U. S. The teen jury 
system allows boys and girls to sit with 
judges as "friends of the court" and advise 
on cases of offenders seventeen to twenty- 
one years old. The jury's rulings are not 
binding, but they are generally accepted by 
judges. The system is visually operated by 
having local Youth Councils choose five to 
eight young people to sit as a jury. When 

a young person is questioned by the judge 

the jury listens. Then the judge lets 

jurors ask their own questions of the de- 
fendant. If the judge finds the prisoner 
guilty, the jury, after deliberation, re- 
commends sentence. A principal method used 
by the jury is to recommend public humilia- 
tion of the offender such as public spanking, 
cleaning town property and wearing signs 
describing their offense. 


No address. 


1202 Japan. Justice Ministry. Training 
and Research Institute. Survey of the 
white paper on Crime, 1964. Tokyo, 1964, 
20 p. 


The summary of the White Paper on Crime for 
1964 records not only recent trends in crime 
under various categories, but also attempts 
to give an overall view of the processing 

of offenders at each of the respective stages 
of investigation, prosecution, trial, cor- 
rection and rehabilitation. A detailed 
examination is made of crimes committed by 
juveniles, as in the past, but with special 
emphasis this year on violent crime. Statis- 
tical tables give the total number of penal 
code offenses for the years 1954-1963 under 
the categories of: (1) property offenses; 
(2) violent offenses; (3) sex offenses; 

(4) offenses of negligence; and (5) other 
trends in major violent crime, 1946-1963, in- 
cluding cases known to the police and persons 
apprehended; breakdown of penalties imposed, 
1958-1962; executions for types of offenses 
committed, 1958-1963; trends in the average 
daily population of prisons, 1958-1962; 
trends in parole and probation; juvenile penal 
code offenders compared with adults; age 
groups of juvenile offenders; disposition of 
cases by the family court. 


No address. 





1283 Howard University. Center for Youth 
and Community Studies. Community apprentice - 


program. Disadvantaged youth in human ser- 
vices. Washington, D.C., 1965, 110 p. 
multilith. 


The Community Apprentice Program was an ex- 

perimental exploration of a possible effec- 

tive solution to the multiple problems of 
disadvantaged youth in our society. Focus- 

ing on the group training and placement of 

youth for careers in human services, it com- 

bined rehabilitation, vocational education, 5 
meaningful supervised work experience lead- i 
ing to realistic career expectations, and 
group loyalty and identification. Designed 
for youth, it involved a minimum of "verbal 
insight" and classroom work and relied 
heavily upon action group supports, the 
acceptance of realistic responsibility, and 
a new approach to career, training and em- 
ployment in non-professional roles. The most 
impressive result of the project was the 
ability of all the youth to perform the 
duties demanded of them. All remained in the 
program for its full duration, and with one 
minor exception, stayed out of trouble with 
the law during that time in spite of the 

fact that the group contained a number of 
hard-core youth. Ten months after the be- 
ginning of training, nine of the ten youth 

in the program were employed full-time, with 
four actively working toward completion of 
high school requirements. Initial impres- 
sions suggest that this type of program can 
serve as an effective rehabilitative and 
therapeutic tool for adolescents with his- 
tories of delinquency and other psycho- 
social problems. 


Center for Youth and Community Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


1284 Utah Training Center for the Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
Scoring methods for the Magoon technique of 
situational testing of counselor trainees, 
by Frank Q. Sessions. Salt Lake City, 
University of Utah, April 1965, 9 p. 
Publication) 


(Staff 


During the summer of 1964, 105 men and women 
were in residence at the University of Utah 
where they were trained as counselor aides 
and youth advisors in Youth Opportunity 
Centers. At the conclusion of the training, 
the Magoon Situational Testing Technique 

was used as a part of the assessment of 
trainees' readiness to enter the role of 
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counselor or advisor. In applying this tech- 
nique to evaluation. two methods of scoring 
were developed; results suggest that one of 
the methods is highly reliable and the other 
method is sufficiently reliable. In general, 
the Magoon situations can be used for select- 
ing trainees, measuring achievement, and 
predicting success as a counselor; however, 
the validity is not known. The data never- 
theless strongly suggest that it is possible 
to develop highly reliable yet independent 
methods of scoring the Magoon approach to 
situational testing. 


Utah Training Center for the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency. University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


1285 Howard University. Center for Youth 
and Community Studies. Utilization of groups 
in job training with the socially deprived: 
the core group. Washington, D.C., 1965, 

17 pe mimeo. (Training Reports C. S. No. 8) 


A program has been developed for training 
socially deprived youth, ages sixteen to 
twenty-one, as non-professional aides in 

human service fields such as child and health 
care, community organization, family counsel- 
ing, recreation, and education. All of the 
boys and girls in the program are retarded 

in basic skills and many have adopted de- 
linquent ways. All live in deteriorated, high 
delinquency areas of a big city. The program 
consists of on-the-job experiences, skill 
workshops, the use of a core group for the 
examination of job requirements, the learning 
of a basic curriculum common to all human ser- 
vice fields and enables the aides to take 
their place as functioning members of American 
society. In social terms, a new reference 
group is created in which members examine 
their roles and functions, learn new skills 
and undergo resocialization. Psychodynami- 
cally, the group provides an experiential 
milieu in which the ego is strengthened 
through changes in self-image, an increase in 
self-esteem, the provision of opportunities 
for identification with peers and an accept- 
able adult, the reorganization of mechanisms 
for dealing with anxiety, the adoption of ade- 
quate methods of impulse control, the manage- 
ment of interpersonal relationships, and the 
sublimation of energy in the direction of 
work. 


Center for Youth and Community Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
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1286 Howard University Center for Youth 
and Community Studies. Training Center. 
Progress Report, April 1965. Washington, 
D.C., various pagings, mimeo. 


During the six months prior to April 1965, 
the Juvenile Delinquency Training Center of 
Howard University's Center for Youth and 
Community Studies has continued to concen- 
trate its efforts in the creation and refine- 
ment of training models which can simultan- 
eously evolve youth, professionals, and 
administrators of social institutions in the 
provision of new opportunities for socially 
deprived youth and the acquisition of skills 
related to the prevention of delinquency. 
Among others, the Center has been concerned 
with the following problems: (1) the speci- 
fication of training requirements related 

to the employment of the socially deprived 
with limited education as non-professionals 
in human services to youth; (2) the defini- 
tion of basic training required of all per- 
sonnel who work with socially deprived 
youth, the selection of such personnel, and 
the development of models of training in 
group techniques applicable to different 
populations, problems, and settings (youth 
counseling); (3) the provision of opportu- 
nities in workshops and seminars for admini- 
strators and community planners to examine 
the strategies for positive social change. 
During the six-month period, forty-two, non- 
professional human service aides were 
trained, fifteen supervisor staff partici- 
pated in sessions designed to orient pro- 
fessional staff to the utilization of non- 
professional aids, and seven youth and group 
counseling programs were organized; sixty- 
six counselors have been in training, and 
twenty-seven groups have been started pro- 
viding counseling for well over 200 youths. 
Four pieces of curricula are in preparation. 


Center for Youth and Community Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


1287 Fortez-Bauche, A. L'assistance éduca- 
tive. (Educational assistance.) Commission 
Royale des Patronages, Brussels, Belgium, 


1964. 60 Pe 


The case histories of two multi-problem 
families with ten and eleven children re- 
spectively, show how even the most deterio- 
rated situation, presenting a minimum of 
positive factors, can be corrected. Two 
factors served as a starting lever for the 
treatment of the families, without which 
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success could not have been achieved: (1) the 
real affection of the parents for their 
children, in spite of their injurious conduct 
toward them; and (2) the restoration of a 
sense of dignity to persons who have sunk 

to such low levels. Success was also due to 

a remarkable cooperation of volunteers and 


other agencies. 


No address. 


1288 Mélot, Madeleine. L'assistance éduca- 
tive. (Educational Assistance.) Brussels, 
Belgium, Commission Royale des Patronages, 
1964. 29 p. illus. 


The school, Plein Air de Namur, in Belgium, 
in giving educational assistance to families, 
utilizes a series of methods in treating 
parents and children under a unified treatment 
plan. The starting point of treatment is 

the child through whom the family is reached. 
Its formula of educational assistance is one 
of the most complete: for the child it is 

a treatment of early prevention, for the 
parents one of their adaptation to the child. 
In each case, this is done with the collabora- 
tion of specialists or specialized agencies 
whose contributions are synchronized with 

the various interventions. In organizing a 
school of this kind (referred to as semi-in- 
ternat), the intention was to respond to the 
needs of the various categories of children 
and, at the same time, preserve for them the 
benefit of personal relations with their 
families. This system also allows continuous 
rapport between the parents and the school. 


Madeleine Mélot, Ecole de Plein Air de Namur, 
Belgium. 


1289 Huynen, S. Le Cadre légal de l'assistance 
éducative. (The legal framework of educa- 
tional assistance.) Brussels, Belgium, 
Commission Royale des Patronages, 1964. 15 p. 


Educational assistance to families is an 
effort to help children without destroying 
their family milieu and to aid parents to 
better exercise their parental functions. 
This assistance may be sought or accepted by 
the parents themselves or imposed by a juvenile 
court decision. It can, on the one hand, 
take place within the framework of a loss of 
parental rights; on the other hand, it can be 
a measure of protection for the child in 
moral danger and for his family. A bill for 


the Protection of Youth in Belgium conceives 
education assistance as a direct measure for 
the protection of the child and not, as in 

the case of a loss of parental rights, as a 
sanction. The measure will not be based on 
any kind of guilt but on a factual situation 
in which the minor finds himself. This situa- 
tion can be the result of an adverse influ- 
ence of the parents or the consequence of their 
inaptitude. Unlike the system in force in 
some neighboring countries, only the Minister 
of Justice will be able to request the mea- 
sure. 


S. Huynen, Rue de la Bonté, 4a, Brussels 5, 
Belgium. 


1290 Donatil, Jean. L'assistance éducative. 
Synthese, considérations et conclusions. 
(Educational assistance. Synthesis, reflec- 
tions and conclusions.) Brussels, 

— Commission Royale des Patronages, 

16 p. 


The synthesis of the conference on educational 
assistance summaries, the presentations, 
reflects on the current state of educational 
assistance in Belgium and reports on the 
results of a questionnaire which was sent to 
all social welfare agencies in Belgium re- 
garding the activities in the area of edu- 
cational assistance. The Royal Commission 
should organize an intensive campaign to in- 
form public opinion on the need for Educa~ 
tional Assistance in order to better acquaint 
them with welfare agencies and to facilitate 
the recruiting of volunteers. A plan of in- 
formation and training should be worked out 
and in collaboration with the Office of Child 
Protection and provisions should be made for 
the training of social workers engaged in 
Educational Assistance. 


Jean Donatil, Rue de la Bonté, 4a, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


1291 Turner, Wallace. Gamblers’ money. The 
new force in American life. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1965. 306 p. 


When prohibition ended in the U.S., it left 
large sums of money in the hands of racke- 
teers who had controlled the illegal liquor 
trade. Many of these men eventually found 

a natural outlet for investment in the hotels 
and gambling casinos of Las Vegas. Super- 
ficially, these investments are legal but 
their enormous profits are controlled by men 
trained; in the methods of the gamblers’ 
world. Policing and controlling the gambling 


activities, tax evasions, and the dangers 
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inherent in such large sums controlled by 
unscrupulous persons pose grave problems 

to the Nevada state government and the U.S. 
federal government. It is significant that 
most arrests and prosecutions of gamblers 
are made by federal agents. State officials 
have been unable to catch tax evaders, and 
untaxed profits of the gambling casinos 
move across the nation breeding fraud and 
moral corruption. By the social and ethical 
rules of American culture, gambling is an 
immoral business tainting those who operate 
it. When it is given a base of legality, 
as in Nevada, the morals and ethics of the 
gamblers become a part of the accepted 
pattern of life. Despite all the problems 
of the influence of the Nevada senators and 
the reluctance of the southern bloc to move 
against a state's internal administration, 
the U. S. Congress and the executive branch 
must move against the evils of gambling in 
Nevada. At the very least, the gamblers 
must be contained. 


No address. 


1292 University of Texas. School of Law. 
Southwest Center for Law and the Behavioral 
Sciences. The parole officer as an agent of 
change: program materials and rationale. 
Austin, Texas, 1965, various pagings. 


One of the objectives of the Southwest Center 
for Law and the Behavioral Sciences is the 
preparation and testing of new training 
materials and techniques. This collection of 
proceedings from a recently completed two- 
week program with parole officers from the 
State of Texas represents the first step 
toward the objective. The training objective 
specified was one of reemphasizing the 

role of the parole officer as an agent of 
change. The feelings of the planning staff 
was that the degree to which parole supervi- 
sion is approached from the standpoint of an 
induction of change function, rather than 
according to some other rationale such as 
custody or control, can significantly affect 
the success of the supervisory period. For 
this reason, the program format was designed 
to create first an awareness of the change 
mission on the part of the participants and 
then to provide conditions for testing the 
validity of individual assumptions and pre- 
ferred strategies regarding the induction of 


change. 


Southwest Center for Law and the Behavioral 
Sciences, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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1293 Newman, Edwin S. Police, the law and 
personal freedom. Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
Oceana, 1964. 102 p. 


Following a brief analysis of the constitu- 
tional essence of "personal liberty," this 
guide to American citizens regarding their 
legal rights and responsibilities covers the 
requirements of legal arrest, search and 
seizure, the development of evidence, the 
various provisions requisite to a fair trial 
including analysis of the operation of "due 
process of law" and the contemporary use and 
applicability of "habeas corpus." 


No address. 


1294 Affray. Justice of the Peace and Local 
Government Review, 129(13):198-199, 1965. 


The definition of what constitutes an “affray" 
and whether an "“affray" must take place in 

a public place is discussed in connection 

with the R. v. Button and Swain case. The 
general protection of the public against 
public disorder is the central issue involved 
in the case. 


No address. 


1295 Partridge, F. D. Delinquency-research 
and prevention. Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review, 129(15) :226-227, 
1965. 


In general, there is still insufficient re- 
search into the problem of delinquency and 
its prevention. The proposal that local 
authorities, in England, be required to set 
up a family service committee to handle pro- 
blems relating to children and families will 
help to remedy this situation. 


F. D. Partridge, Probation Officer, South 
West Lancashire, England. 
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1296 Joshi, M. M. probation in practice; 
probation machinery in Maharashtra state. 
Samaj Seva-The Journal of Social Welfare, 


15(4):3-16, 1965. 


Various aspects of probationary practice in 
the state of Maharashtra, India, are ex- 
amined including the existing legislation, 
supervision, methods of treatment and selec- 
tion of probationers. 


M. M. Joshi, Probation Superintendent, 
Maharashtra State, India. 


1297 Shelly, Gordon. Detainers; the menace 
to rehabilitation. Presidio, 32(3):16-17, 
35-37, 1965. 


It is estimated that up to thirty percent of 
the population of the prisons in the United 
States have detainers on file against them. 
The detainer system, as it is now practiced, 
is a viscious, costly, retributive form of 
justice and a positive hindrance to rehabili- 
tation. Prison treatment programs have 
little effect on men who have detainers 
lodged against them. One solution to the pre- 
sent detainer system would be to have an 
agreement between all the states and the 
federal government whereby the prison offi- 
cials of the state having present or original 
jurisdiction would evaluate the prisoner's 
progress from time to time, and, upon their 
recommendations to the states with detainers 
that the prisoner could be returned safely 

to society, those states would withdraw 

their detainers. 


Gordon Shelly, Presidio, Iowa State Peniten- 
tiary, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


1298 The curse of addiction. 
36(5):11-27, 1965. 


Spring 3100, 


Most of today's addicts in the United States 
use heroin which is both the most profitable 
drug for peddlers and the most harmful drug 
for users. Many people use narcotics in 
order to escape from reality, and for the 
young and insecure, drugs hold a particular 
fascination. The continued use of heroin 
creates a psychological and physical depen- 
dence which becomes unshakable with time. 
Medical authorities believe that a cure can 
be effected only under hospitalization and 
constant supervision rather than under any 
form of home treatment. Aftercare treatment 
clinics have been established in Harlem and 
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Astoria, New York, in an attempt to continue 
treatment after release from a hospital. As 
a result of the growth of addiction in the 
United States, the federal government and 
the medical profession have joined forces in 
their fight against drug abuse. The best way 
of destroying the illicit dope market is to 
kill it at the sources of supply through 
international governmental cooperation. A 
description of the categories of drugs and 
how they are used is given, and operations 
of the Narcotics Bureau are defined. A 
glossary of terms used in the dope racket is 
also given. 


No address. 


1299 Pulaski County (Arkansas). Juvenile 
Court. Annual report, 1964, Little Rock, 
1964(?), 11 pe multilith. 


The report shows the number and kind of cases 
that have come before the court and other 
data pertaining to its work. Statistical 
tables show the number of allegedly delin- 
quent children who were referred to the court, 
the characteristics of delinquents by sex, 
race, age, recidivism, source of referral, 
disposition made by the court, living arrange- 
ments of the child, employment and school 
status, residence, family income, and church 
attendance. 


Pulaski County Juvenile Court, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


1300 California. Department of Justice 
Criminal law and Enforcement Division. Crime, 
delinquency and probation in California. 
Advance 1964. Sacramento, 1965, no paging. 


Summary provisional figures are given of 
activity in various aspects of crime, law 
enforcement, prosecution, probation, and 
delinquency during 1964 in California. 
tistical tables show major crimes, adult 
felony arrests, felony filings in Superior 
Court, disposition of Superior Court filings, 
sentences imposed in superior courts, active 
adult probation cases at the end of 1963 

and 1964, the outcome of adult probation re- 
ferrals in California Superior Courts, ju- 
venile arrests, juvenile probation referrals, 
and juvenile probation caseloads. 


Sta- 


State of California, Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 2700 Meadowview 
Road, P. 0. Box 1583, Sacramento, California. 
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1301 Lader, Lawrence. The scandal of 
abortion laws. The New York Times Magazine, 
April 25, 1965. Pe 32,59,60,62,64. 


Only 8,000 legal abortions are performed in 
American hospitals yearly; for millions of 
other women with valid reasons for desiring 
abortion there is no safe, painless, legal 
solution to their plight. An estimated 
1,200,000 women each year are forced to turn 
to illegal abortionists; estimates of the 
number of women who die as the result of 
mangled abortions range between one and ten 
thousand. The statistics illustrate the 
chaos caused by U. S. abortion laws: women 
suffer needless grief, the medical pro- 
fession is intimidated and confused and shame- 
ful injustice is committed in the name of 
observing the law. The outrage begins with 
the fact that no law specifically defines a 
legal abortion; confronted by the maze of 
legal interpretation, the average physician 
is careful to stay within the law, and both 
doctors and hospitals have developed a com- 
plex machinery to protect themselves. As a 
result, the numbers of therapeutic abortions 
which are approved are minimal. Barriers 
against therapeutic abortions are economic as 
well as legal and medical. In New York City, 
ninety-three percent of all legal abortions 
were performed on white patients who could 
enlist the aid of prominent doctors to 
support their applications, and almost all 
of them were in private rooms at voluntary 
hospitals. Only seven percent of the ille- 
gal abortions were performed on Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans and others. The majority of 
abortions are sought, contrary to myth, not 
by single girls wanting to escape the penalty 
of promiscuity, but by married women. The 
basic issue in the argument over reform is 
moral. It raises the question of why the 
hypocrisy, injustice, and physical danger of 
the present system should not be abolished. 
It asks why the mother should not have the 
right to protect her life and health accord- 
ing to the best judgment of her doctors. 
There are now signs of a growing demand for 
changing the laws; the American Law Insti- 
tute's model penal code broadens the basis 
of the law so that the medical profession 
could prescribe abortion to preserve the 
mental or physical health of the mother in 
cases of rape or incests, or if the fetus may 
be physically or mentally deformed. More 
liberal laws would force no one, including 
Catholics, to have an abortion. As matters 
stand, non-Catholics are denied a choice. 


No address. 
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1302 Queensland (Australia). Prisons 
Department. Annual report of the comptroller- 
general of prisons for the year ended 30, 
June, 1964. Brisbane, Queensland, S. G. 

Reid, Government Printer, 1964, 10 p. mimeo. 


The Prisons Department of Queensland has 
charge of seven prisons: Brisbane, for males 
and females; Townsville, for males only (both 
are maximum security prisons); Walcol, near 
Brisbane, a medium security training prison; 
the State Farms at Palen Creek and Numinbah, 
which are medium security institutions; 
Thursday Island, for short term prisoners; 
and the Gaol at Rockhampton, for prisoners 
whose sentences do not exceed one month. 
There is a general discussion of the activi- 
ties of these prisons as well as activities 
of the department as a whole and its auxiliary 
services such as staff training, prisoner 
training, and prisoners’ aid societies. Sta- 
tistical data are given on the total number 
of prisoners in confinement for the period 
July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964; offenses 
committed; length of sentences being served; 
and the ages and previous occupations of the 
prisoners. Data are also given on accommo- 
dations, the greatest and lowest number of 
prisoners confined in the various prisons 

and the daily average; the number of offenses 
committed within prison by prisoners and 

the punishments for these infractions. 


No address. 


Probation 
Syracuse, 


1303 Onondaga County (New York). 
Department. Annual report, 1964, 
1965, various pagings, mimeo. 


The annual report of the Probation Department 
is divided into sections giving general in- 
formation about each of the department's di- 
visions. The report of the Juvenile (Family) 
Division gives statistical data on total in- 
take; probation case loads; the number of 
interviews and services performed in the 
division; the sources of referral; the type 
and total number of petitions filed; the 
offenses committed by delinquents; and the 
number of investigations completed. The de- 
tention care program of the county has only 
recently come under the administration of the 
department, and it is felt that the present 
status of detention care is inadequate. It 
is recommended that a more qualified staff 
be provided; that delinquents be separated 
from neglect cases in the detention facili- 
ties, and that an activities program for 
children in detention be instituted. Sta- 
tistics are given on aftercare cases, 
commitments and placements to institutions, 
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and the total number of home visits. The 
report of the Adult Division of the depart- 
ment gives statistics on the total number of 
investigations; disposition of cases; move- 
ment of probation cases during the year; 
probation caseloads; and the offense, sex, 
and age of probationers received during 1964. 
A financial report of the department is 
given, and a report of staff development and 
in-service training activities describes the 
department's work with students from Syracuse 
University's School of Social Work and the 
use of other county agencies in training the 
staff for better understanding of their cases 
and work with them. 


No address. 


1304 University of Hawaii. Proposal for the 
establishment of a delinquency control and 
prevention training center at the University 
of Hawaii, prepared by C. K. Cheng. Honolulu, 
1964, 28 p. mimeo. 


The proposal submitted to the office of Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Development of 

the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare describes the aims of the proposed 
delinquency control and prevention training 
center at the University of Hawaii which are: 
(1) develop both a comprehensive and special- 
ized training program; (2) assemble an inter- 
disciplinary faculty; (3) test the applic- 
ability of control and prevention techniques 
and methods; (4) organize pilot and demon- 
stration projects; (5) carry out evaluative 
studies; (6) train volunteers; (7) provide 
leadership for agencies involved in youth 
work; (8) present methods developed in the 
multi-ethnic social setting of Hawaii for 
application elsewhere; and (9) offer academic 
opportunities in the problems of delinquency 
control and prevention to East-West Center 
grantees from Asian countries. Included is 

a description of the nature and extent of 
delinquency in Hawaii and of the various 
agencies and individuals engaged in juvenile 
delinquency prevention and control and in the 
training of youth serving personnel. 


C. K. Cheng, Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, 2550 Campus Rd., The University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, 96822. 


1305 Coombs, Keith. Characteristics and 
evaluation of results achieved of cases 
referred to child guidance centers. In: 
Washington. Institutions Department. Re- 
search Review. Olympia, April 1965, p. 1-27. 
mimeo. (No. 19) 


The number of openings and reopenings in 

Washington State Child Guidance Centers _ 
during 1964 was 1,034, an increase of 6.6 

percent over 1963. The median age of the 
children was 11.9 years, with the vast ma- . 
jority fairly evenly distributed between the 
ages of eight through sixteen; the median 
school grade was 6.0 years; of the cases 

68.3 percent were male; the most common pro- 
blem category was "problems associated with 
acting out," which accounted for forty per- 
cent of the cases; the most common sources of 
referral were the school, the parents, and 
physicians. The parents felt that somewhat 
more improvement had been made in the cases 
than did the staff. About forty-five per- 
cent of the children and fathers and sixty- 
two percent of the mothers were classed as 
"neurotic," and only a minority of the pa- 
rents were found to have a constructive 
child-parent relationship. Characteristics 
of families are, for the most part, the same 
as for the general population of the state 
with the exception of their marital status é 
where more broken homes occur. It is likely F 
that broken homes are not the actual cause 

of case openings but are symptoms of a poor 
personal or marital adjustment. Child 
Guidance Centers treat a large number of 
cases that are potentially delinquent; acting 
out behavior in many cases is already delin- 
quent. A considerable portion of the other 
referrals have problems that, untreated, 

could lead to delinquency. Despite these 
facts, families in case openings are not 
representative of families contributing 
juveniles to Washington juvenile institutions: 
only ten percent of the committed juveniles 
have had contact with a Guidance Center. 

This points out serious needs if the effec- 
tiveness of delinquency prevention centers 

is to be increased. The sizeable number of 
children on waiting lists must be treated, 

and some additional means of contacting those 
children in need of treatment but not pre- 
sently being referred must be developed. 
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Department of Institutions, Research and 
Analysis Section, Olympia, Washington. 
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1306 Keith, H. L. Post institutional be- 
havior of inmates released from Washington 
State adult correctional institutions. In: 


Washington. Institutions Department, Re- 
search Review. Olympia, April, 1965, p. 41- 
63. mimeo. (No. 19) 


Activities of 1,105 parolees released from 
Washington State adult correctional institu- 
tions for whom violation reports were sub- 
mitted by parole officers during 1964 were 
analyzed by relating the illegal activities 
of the violators to the action taken by the 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles and the 
courts. Nearly one-half (48.6 percent) were 
involved in a felony or a combination of a 
felony and less serious acts. Absconders con- 
stituted 39.5 percent of the group. Although 
the great majority violated their parole on 
only one occasion, very few limited their 
violation to one criminal act on that occa- 
sion. Only 17.5 percent of the violators 
whose most serious offense was a felony re- 
stricted their violation to a felony only. 
Similarly, only 13.8 percent of those whose 
most serious act involved a misdemeanor 
limited their criminal act to a misdemeanor 
only. Of the absconders, on the other hand, 
only 38.1 percent committed an additional 
violation. Only 51.2 percent of the parole 
violators (eighty-four percent of the felony 
violators) were reinstitutionalized; the 
balance had either their parole reinstated, 
suspended pending additional report, or had 
no action taken. The median number of months 
on parole prior to violation was slightly 
over eight-and-a-half months for the entire 
group; technical violations occurred more 
rapidly after release than major crimes; 
within the first eighteen months, 29.7 per- 
cent did not violate. Misdemeanants tended 
to be convicted in much greater numbers than 
felony violators: the proportions were 83.8 
percent and forty-nine percent respectively. 
However, many felony violators were returned 
to the institution, as a result of their 
parole being revoked, and continued to serve 
out the sentence of their previous commitment. 
For the current report, 78.3 percent of the 
absconders were still at large. 


Department of Institutions, Research and 
Analysis Section, Olympia, Washington. 
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1307 Frease, Dean. Probation prediction 
for adult offenders in the State of Washing- 
ton. In: Washington. Institutions Depart- 
ment. Research Review. Olympia, April, 
1965, Pe 29-39. mimeo. (No. 19) 


Operational definitions were developed for 
five variables chosen for a prediction table 
to predict probation outcome. The point at 
which to dichotomize these variables into 
high and low categories was determined on 

an empirical basis. The first step was to 
cross tabulate some sixty-one items avail- 
able on the probation admission report by 
probation outcome. This report is completed 
by the supervisory officer for the offender 
when he is placed on probation. The popula- 
tion for this study consisted of 594 men and 
women who had been placed on probation by 
the superior courts in Washington during the 
fiscal year 1962. Statistical data were 
tabulated for these individuals in December, 
1963, thus allowing them a period of super- 
vision from eighteen to thirty months. A 
successful probationer was defined as an 
offender who was still on supervision in 
December, 1963 or had received a conditional 
discharge from supervision. A probation 
failure was defined as an offender in the 
three following categories: (1) an inactive 
letter" status; (2) on bench warrant; and 
(3) on revocation. The variables were then 
ordered by their power of prediction. Of 
the five variables, only one (prognosis by 
probation officer) was essentially subjective 
in nature. Although the prediction table 

is not a finished product, it suggests ways 
in which a more refined and statistically 
validated table may be used for predictive 
purposes. 


Department of Institutions, Research and 
Analysis, Olympia, Washington. 


1308 Pine, Gerald J. Social class, social 
mobility and delinquent behavior. Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, 43(8):770-774, 1965. 


Research studies reporting on the relation- 
ship between delinquent behavior and socio- 
economic status reflect a built-in bias in 
favor of ppper and middle-class children 
because of incomplete statistics and inade- 
quate material on social mobility. To avoid 
this bias, a study of a representative 
adolescent population of 683 was made in a 
nine through twelve year urban high school 
group in Lexington, Massachusetts. To achieve 
the stratification of the population into 
three social class groups, the Warner Index 
of Status Characteristics (a milti-factor 
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mobility scale of eight different factors) 
was used. The upward, downward, or stable 
classification of the mobility scale, in 
many instances, lacked clear definition. 

An anonymous questionnaire of 120 items 
obtained a measurement of the degree of in- 
dividual involvement in delinquency behavior. 
The data were analyzed by Chi-Square tests 
comparing the relationship between delin- 
quent behavior and socio-economic status and 
with social mobility status. A significant 
relationship between social mobility and 
delinquency indicated the importance of 
moving within one's social class as well as 
the class itself. Downward social mobility 
results in more delinquent behavior than up- 
ward. 


Gerald J. Pine, Counselor, Muzzey Junior High 
School, Lexington, Massachusetts. 


1309 United Arab Republic. National Centre 
of Social and Criminological Research. Re- 
search in progress, report one: the inter- 
viewing schedule, construction, reliability 
and validity, by Committee for the Inves- 
tigation of Hashish Consumption in Egypt. 
Cairo, 1960. 18 p. 


A standardized interviewing schedule compri- 
sing about 240 items was constructed to be 
administered on a large scale to accumulate 
data on the hashish habit among Egyptian 
males. A standardized schedule for controls 
comprising about 140 items was constructed 
as well. To estimate reliability of both 
schedules, a retake method was followed and 
most item reliabilities found satisfactory. 
A number of methods were utilized to deter-~ 
mine the validity of the experimental sche- 
dule: agreement with external criteria, in- 
ternal consistency and agreement with rea- 
sonable expectation, all of which indicated 
that the information gathered through the 
interview was not systematically distorted. 


No address. 


1310 United Arab Republic. National Centre 
for Social and Criminological Research. Re- 
search in progress, report two: hashish con- 
sumption in Cairo City; a pilot survey, by 
Committee for the Investigation of Hashish 
Consumption in Egypt. Cairo, 1963. 15 p. 


Standardized experimental and control inter- 
viewing schedules were individually admini- 
stered to 204 male hashish users and 115 non- 
users in an attempt to determine the socio- 
psychological variables accounting for hashish 
use, how the drug is taken, and what behavioral 
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changes are affected by it. Hashish con- 
sumption was reported by both users and non- 
users to be practiced more frequently among 
industrial workers and artisans compared to 
other occupational groups; among males com- 
pared to females; among persons with below 
average income compared to those with above 
average income; among illiterates compared 

to literates; among married compared to un- 
married men; and among urban compared to 
rural populations. The average number of 
times per month hashish was reported to be 
used was l2; of the sample, 53 percent re- 
ported to have been using hashish regularly 
without interruption since they began to 

use it; 70 percent reported a desire to get 
rid of the habit; 98.5 percent reported to 
have used hashish in small groups of fellow 
users; and 77 percent reported to have started 
the habit prior to the age of twenty. Asked 
about their conscious motives to commence 

the habit, 89 percent of all users said they 
sought conformity to a group of personal 
friends, a similar percentage said they were 
looking for a thrill or euphoria, while 74 
percent were satisfying their curiosity. 
Within the limits of the study, a number of 
signs of psychic dependence on the drug could 
be established and a temporary impairment of 
a number of cognitive functions was confirmed. 
The subjects' productivity was found to de- 
teriorate in terms of quantity and quality. 
This deterioration was found to be correlated 
to specific changes in cognitive functions 
and temperament due both to being drugged 

and to being deprived of the drug. 


No address. 


1311 Brodsky, Marvin. The clinical psy- 
chologist in a juvenile court. Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal, 16(1):5-11, 1965. 


There are many distinctions between legal 

and psychological concepts in relation to 
understanding criminal behavior in a court 
setting. The major difference is that the 
legal profession deals with motivations that 
are believed to be conscious, therefore liable, 
while psychologists think of motivation pri- 
marily as being unconscious and irrational. 
The role which a psychologist serves in rela- 
tion to the better understanding of motiva- 
tion is to provide the legal profession, 

the courts in particular, with data and facts 
that may help a judge to make a decision 
based on a broader perspective than one which 
simply makes note of conscious responsibility 
for criminal acts. In addition to the over- 
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all idea of offering another opinion and 
offering data and facts which are not 
ordinarily available to a court, psycholo- 
gists can specifically give tests to eval- 
uate personalities, what needs an offender 
may have, and help to answer the "why" of 
acrime. In short, with his knowledge of 
unconscious behavior and with his knowledge 
of assessment of human beings, the psycho- 
logist can communicate to a judge what sort 
of individual the judge is dealing with and 
what kind of approach would best serve the 
rehabilitation and treatment of the offender. 
The most important area in which the psy- 
chologist can contribute to the amelioration 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency is 
through research, for through the study of 
the causes of crime, prevention can be ex- 
panded, and prevention is to be desired over 
rehabilitation. 


Marvin Brodsky, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


1312 Geis, Gilbert. In re: Juvenile court 
publicity. Juvenile Court Judges Journal, 
16(1):12-15, 1965. 


The issues involved in the publication, 
through mass media, of names of individuals 
appearing before the juvenile courts are 
highly complex. A major reason advanced for 
the publication of the names of offending de- 
linquents is that it puts the community on 
guard against further depredations by the 
youths. The best protection to the commu- 
nity, however, is not the immediate identifi- 
cation of the offender, but his reform. Many 
delinquents feel their status to be enhanced 
by receiving publicity for their delinquent 
acts; this would also argue against publicity 
as a deterrent. There is a lack of clearcut, 
unimpeachable data upon which to base a de- 
finitive judgment concerning the relationship 
between the publication of the names of ju- 
venile delinquents and the impact of this 
policy upon their behavior. What material is 
available does seem to indicate that a policy 
of unfettered publication of the names of ju- 
venile delinquents may very likely cause more 
social and individual harm than it eliminates. 


Gilbert Geis, Professor of Sociology, Cali- 


fornia State College at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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1313 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Open hearings in juvenile courts in 
Montana. Juvenile Court Judges Journal, 
16(1):16-20, 1965. 


A proposal that juvenile court judges provide 
publicity on children charged with delinquent 
acts and lecture them and their parents in 
open court in order to prevent the increase 
of juvenile delinquency is receiving wide- 
spread acceptance. This proposal strikes at 
the very heart of sound juvenile court law 
and practice, specifically, at the provision 
for private (not secret), informal hearings 
in which the protection of both the child 

and the public is the paramount concern, with 
transfer to a criminal court possible if, 

in the judge's discretion, a criminal court 
trial is required. The proposal originated 
with Judge Lester H. Loble of Helena, Montana, 
who feels that open juvenile hearings have 
been instrumental in bringing about a sharp 
decrease of delinquency in his jurisdiction. 
He has stated that open hearings decreased 
the delinquency in Helena forty-nine percent 
in felonies committed and sixty-eight percent 
in non-felony offenses. Judge Loble, has, 
however, refused to provide statistics on 
court intake and dispositions for the period 
when this decrease was effected. A study made 
by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency has found that the number of open 
court felony hearings increased in Judge 
Loble's jurisdiction by fifty-eight percent 
for the period 1962-1963. The National 
Council recommends that the juvenile courts 
continue to follow the provisions of the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act, rather than 
adopting open court hearings which, in the 
past, have proved ineffectual in preventing 
or decreasing juvenile delinquency. 


The Naticnal Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, New York. 


1314 Conway, Byron B. Publicizing the ju- 
venile court: a public responsibility. 
(Speech made to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago, Illinois, 
November, 1964.) Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal, 16(1):21-24, 1965. 


The real problem facing juvenile court judges 
in the United States is not how to keep 
reporters out of the courts, but the fact 
that there is a lack of interest in the ju- 
venile courts by the mass media and, thus, 

by the public in general. There should be 
cooperation between judges and the press in 
seeing to it that the public is informed of 
what goes on in the juvenile courts, and what 
the objectives of the court are in regard to 
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juvenile delinquency. Although the press 
often complains about restrictions placed on 
publicity in regard to the juvenile court, 

a survey made by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency found that where news- 
papers have the right to publish the names of 
accused juveniles, they do not make more than 
occasional use of the privilege. The juvenile 
courts should exercise discretion as to 
whether or not certain information should be 
published, but the journalism profession can 
do much in helping to make the objectives of 
the courts Known and by helping the courts 
improve themselves through public attention 
even with these restrictions. 


No address. 


1315 Partner in justice for youth: a judge's 
manual, schoolcourt cooperation, and the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal, 16(1):25-27, 1965. 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
has received financial support from the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation of Chicago, Illinois, for 
the realization of two service projects. One 
is the development of the Juvenile Court 
Judges Directory and Manual, and the other, 
The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges-- 
Parents-Teachers Association regional insti- 
tute program. The directory is a desk manual 
containing summary information of value to 
juvenile court judges and their staffs (such 
as model acts and standards, national statis- 
tics, case digests and court system charts). 
This manual is supplied to over 3,000 judges, 
free of charge, as a service of Council. The 
Council-PTA project is a public information 
venture designed to provide better under- 
standing of the philosophy, operation, and 
needs of the juvenile courts within the na- 
tion's parent-teacher organization. 


No address. 


1316 National Congress of Parents and Tea- 
chers. What PTA members should know about 
juvenile delinquency. A guide for action. 
Chicago, Illinois, 1962, 96 p. 


Juvenile delinquency is a term covering a 
wide range of social illnesses and social 
disorders in children and in their environ- 
ment that require treatment and correction 
for the sake of the child and society. For 
purposes of prevention and control, delin- 
quency may be regarded as a personal-social 
maladjustment that leads children to commit 
legally prohibited acts and that may lead 
them to criminal careers if uncorrected. 


The delinquent or vulnerable child is in 

need of special help, protection, and treat- 
ment. Some of the factors most commonly 
cited as causes of delinquency are slums and 
poverty; gangs; lack of recreation opportuni- 
ties; bad movies, comic books, radio and TV 
programs; the immoral and criminal example 
set by society; disorganized home life, un- 
satisfactory home relationships and faulty 
discipline; and school failure and frustrat- 
ing school experiences. Research and the ex- 
perience of specialists yield the following 
facts on causation: there is no single factor 
which inevitably causes delinquency, the 
causes of delinquency are multiple, and they 
are complex and interactive. In delinquency 
cases, certain factors appear over and over 
again in various combinations and certain 
intellectual and temperamental characteris- 
tics seem common to delinquent children. 
Since the causes of delinquency are multiple 
and complex, there is no single, simple, easy 
cure that ignores the findings of research. 
Action must be taken on many fronts, requiring 
cooperative, coordinated efforts of many 
community agencies and organizations. Since 
delinquent behavior begins early, an effec- 
tive program requires systematic efforts to 
identify vulnerable children who are delin- 
quency~prone and provide special help for 
them. A community must provide, or have 
access to, facilities and services for the 
study and individualized treatment of delin- 
quent children and must make use of new 
knowledge as it becomes available. The role 
of the PTA, which can make an important con- 
tribution, involves three major responsibili- 
ties: (1) self-education; (2) public edu- 
cation; and (3) cooperation with other agen- 
cies. PTA's should promote teamwork for ju- 
venile welfare through community and neigh- 
borhood councils and make special contribu- 
tions in such areas as parent and family life 
education. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





1317 American Social Health Association. 
Today's VD control problem. A joint state- 
ment by the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, The American Venereal 
Disease Association and the American Social 
Health Association, prepared and edited by 
the staff of the American Social Health 
Association. New York, March 1965, 75 p. 

The continuing rise in reported infectious 
venereal diseases in the U. S. and other 

parts of the world, in addition to large 
numbers of unreported cases, require the ex- 
pansion and intensification of the venereal 
disease control program at all levels of 
government, and increased efforts in research 
and education to prevent and eliminate these 
diseases. The U. S. Congress should appro~ 
priate fourteen million dollars for overall 
control for the fiscal year 1966, an increase 
of four million dollars over last year; one- 
half of this increase should be allocated to 
states to provide the additional personnel 
needed for VD control. The reported incidence 
of infectious syphilis in the U. ‘SS. increased 
in the fiscal year 1964 for the seventh con- 
secutive year. The number of men, women, 

and children with primary and secondary syphi- 
lis was 22,733, an increase of 3.1 percent 
over the fiscal year 1963. A national study 
in 1962 indicated, however, that reported 
cases represent only about one-fourth or less 
of the actual number of cases. In a question- 
naire survey of city and state officers 
throughout the U. S., a majority expressed 

the conviction that effective control depends 
primarily upon the full participation of the 
physician in private practice and secondarily 
upon the education of the public, especially 
of teenagers. 


American Social Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, New York, 10019. 


National Center 
Pro- 


1318 United Arab Republic. 
for Social and Criminological Research. 
stitution in Cairo. A social survey and 
clinical study; brief report. Cairo, 1964, 
14 p. 


A special schedule was designed to record in- 
formation on the phenomenon of prostitution 
as it is practiced in Cairo based on inter- 
views of prostitutes arrested from October 
19, 1957 to October 18, 1958. The total 
number of prostitutes interviewed was 1,055 
of whom three-quarters fell within the age 
range of fifteen through twenty-nine years; 
their greatest residential concentration was 
in an area which used to be the center of 
licensed prostitution (before its abolition) 
near the main areas of entertainment. More 
than half were found to come from families 
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residing outside Cairo, and the most important 
motive for migration to that city was search 
for employment. The vast majority were 
either married or had previously been married 
which is counter to the experience of re- 
searchers in European countries. Of the 
married prostitutes, 42.1 percent had children. 
More than three-quarters were found to be 
illiterate; a large percentage were low-in- 
come factory employees or housemaids and one- 
third were unemployed. The average income 
from prostitution ranged between ten and 
fifteen Egyptian punds; three-quarters prac- 
ticed their trade without intermediaries. 
Several prostitutes were selected and clinic- 
ally studied from the social, physical, psy- 
chiatric, and psychological point of view. 
Most of the prostitutes were found to come 
from poor families where they experienced 
early material privations. Their low social 
and economic environment was accompanied by 

a high incidence of venereal disease and dis- 
orders in glandular functioning. Of a sample 
of eighteen prostitutes, eleven were totally 
incapable of sexual response. It was found 
that the subjects did not belong to any 
particular type of personality but rather to 
a variety of types; they were fairly equally 
distributed among the psychopathic, the 
feebleminded, the obsessionally neurotic, 

the hysterical, and the melancholic. 


No address. 
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1319 United Arab Republic. 
for Social and Criminological Research. 


National Center 
Sta- 


tistical study on juvenile vagrancy (brief 
report), January 1963. 


Cairo, 1963, 19 Pe 


During the one year period beginning on 
February 1, 1961 and ending January 31, 1962, 
the number of juveniles arrested for vagrancy 
was 3,980. They were arrested 14,944 times 
on a charge of practicing various types of 
vagrancy. The number of juveniles arrested 
for being beyond parental control was 547. 

The proportion of vagrancy among juveniles in 
Cairo is estimated at three to five per one 
thousand; it should be kept in mind that 

many juvenile vagrants manage to avoid arrest. 
The overwhelming majority of juvenile vagrants 
are males, their age range bein between ten 
and fifteen years; most have no residences or 
families and half of those arrested were pre- 
viously convicted of vagrancy. Most of them 
are arrested in the center of the city, and 
the common element in the charges against 

them is that they have no residences and no 
legitimate means of earning a living. 


No address. 


1320 United Arab Republic. National Center 
for Social and Criminological Research. First 
United Arab Republic conference for the pre- 
vention of crime, Cairo, January 2-5, 1961. 
Cairo, 1963, 12 p. 


The first United Arab Republic conference 
for the prevention of crime appealed to all 
governmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions to double their efforts to eradicate 
the sources of crime. Recommendations were 
made for the protection of families; preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency; prevention and 
control of prostitution; crimes of revenge; 
unification of freedom restricting penalities; 
and the role of police in the prevention of 
crime. 


No address. 


1321 United Arab Republic. National Center 
for Sociological and Criminological Research. 
Recommendations of the second crime control 
conference of the U.A.R. January 2-6, 1963. 
Cairo, 1964, 14 p. 


The second United Arab Republic conference 

on the control of crime made the following 
five recommendations: (1) more scientific 
research into the serious problem of Hasheesh 
(Marijuana) addiction should be encouraged 
and the results of such research taken into 
account for the drawing up of criminological, 
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penal, and treatment policies which are 
suitable to the social conditions; (2) ordi- 
nary penal procedures should not be applied 
to juveniles and paupers, but instead, ade- 
quate social measures practiced from the 
moment of arrest until a suitable disposition 
is made; (3) legal probation should be 
adopted as an independent measure; (4) cri- 
minal court judges should, as a general 
principle, be specialized; and (5) an accurate 
system should be worked out for the selection 
and training of male and female members of 
Juvenile Protection Police. 


No address. 


1322 Schneider, Hans Joachim. Psychosoma- 
tische Storungen und delinquentes Verhalten 
im Kindes- und Jugendalter. (Psychosomatic 
disturbances and delinquent behavior in 
childhood and adolescence.) Recht der Jugend, 
13(4):93-97, 1965. 


Psychodynamic disturbances, called organic 
neuroses by Sigmund Freud, are disturbances 
of bodily functions arising from subconscious 
emotional conflicts. There is no direct 
etiological relationship between psychosomatic 
disturbances and juvenile delinquency but 
research findings indicate that juvenile and 
adult offenders and their families suffer from 
such disturbances more often than nondelin- 
quents and their families. Research studies 
on the subject conducted by Abrahamsen, 
Goldberg, the Gluecks, and Nye showed roughly 
the following overall findings. (1) Groups 
of delinquents and groups of psychosomatically 
ill juveniles have a psychodynamic malfunc- 
tioning of their families in common. The ma- 
jority of the families of nondelinquents and 
of those not psychosomatically ill, on the 
other hand, were found to be functioning well. 
(2) The disturbances within the families of 
delinquents differ from those in the families 
of the psychosomatically ill. Within the 
families of delinquents, conflicts are carried 
out in the open and family relationships are 
tense, in the process of dissolution, or 
broken. Families of the psychosomatically 
ill, on the other hand, have a family struc- 
ture which is characterized by maternal 
dominace, paternal passivity and a close emo- 
tional tie between mother and son. Conflicts 
and incompatibilities are hidden behind the 
surface of an apparently satisfactory and 
stable family life. As a rule, delinquent 
boys reject their mothers emotionally, while 





the attitudes of mothers of boys showing psy- 
chosomatic disturbances are characterized by 
permissiveness, over-protectiveness, a re~ 
strictive tendency, and exaggerated anxiety 
and worry. Anxiety, when. present in mothers 
of delinquents, stems from weakness and lack 
of self-respect, while it is an expression 
of dominance and maternal authority for the 
mothers of the psychosomatically ill. A 
study should be made in which a group of de- 
linquents would be compared with a group of 
psychosomatically ill delinquents, a group 
of neurotic juveniles and a control group of 
healthy non-delinquents. 


No address. 


1323 Bickel, Alexander M. 
a crime in North Carolina. 


151(24) :5-6, 1964. 


Homosexuality as 
The New Republic, 


On January 8, 1962, a state grand jury in 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, handed 
down an indictment charging two white adult 
men with having committed a homosexual act. 
One defendant pleaded no contest, received a 
five-year sentence and served a portion of 
it. The other defendant pleaded not guilty, 
was tried by a jury and was sentenced to 
serve not less than twenty or more than 
thirty years in jail. Both defendants were 
tried under a statute copied from an English 
statute enacted in 1533, but the reason the 
second defendant was given the harsher sent- 
ence was that he was considered a public 
nuisance and it was felt there was nothing 
to do but to imprison him. On appeal, the 
second defendant won the right to a new trial, 
not because of the unusually heavy sentence 
but because his counsel had not been given 
sufficient time to prepare a defense. The 
article recommends that North Carolina would 
do well to reform the archaic law under 
which both men were sentenced and to emphasize 
treatment of sexual offenders rather than 
punishment. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1323-1325 


1324 M'Baye, Kéba. L'organisation judi- 
ciaire au Sénégal. (Judicial organization 
in Senegal.) Penant, 75(706):191-222, 1965. 


The judicial organization of Senegal offers 
an experience not only to the jurists of 

the newly independent countries of Africa, 
but also to all those who are seeking solu- 
tions to the problems of judicial reform in 
the older countries. As a previous colony, 
Senegal grew accustomed to French law, but 

as a traditionalist country it never com- 
pletely renounced its custom law. The judi- 
cial organization which was thus created, 

and the new law which was established, reflect 
these two facts. The unification of judi- 
cial jurisdictions, judicial power, concilia- 
tion, the jurisdiction of the justices of 

the peace, the courts of first instance, the 
court of appeal, the assize courts, the high 
court of justice, the supreme court, the 
functions and nomination of judges, the func- 
tion of attorneys, court clerks, and expert 
witnesses are the subjects of this second 

and final part of a study of the organiza- 
tion of justice in Senegal. 


Keba M'Baye, Premier Président de la Cour 
Supréme, 


Senegal, Africa. 


1325 Cagan, Guy. La cour criminelle au 
Cameroun Oriental. (The criminal court in 
East Cameroun.) Penant, 75(706):223-231, 
1965. 


Laws governing special procedures of the ¢ri- 
minal courts in East Cameroun affect some 

of the following areas or phases in criminal 
proceedings: (1) procedure by default; 

(2) expert witnesses; (3) treatment of 
minors; (4) regulations governing civil 
interests: (a) the rights of the civil party 
against the condemned offender, (b) against 
the acquitted accused, (c) rights of the 
acquitted accused; (5) adjournment of cri- 
minal proceedings; (6) supplementary evidence; 
(7) sursis; and (8) inspection of the loca- 
tion where the offense was committed. The 
quality of justice in East Cameroun depends 
primarily upon the choice of jurors, and for 
this reason, a commission responsible for 

the compilation of an annual list is neces- 
sary in which only persons genuinely capable 
of fulfilling the functions of jurors are 
listed. In the immediate future, two ques- 
tions affecting criminal courts will occupy 
the legislator: one concerns the disclosure 
of the list of jurors to the defendant and 
the civil party, and the other, the interro- 
gation of the accused prior to the court 
hearing. 


No address. 
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1326 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
Juvenile offenders in Wisconsin correctional 
institutions. Semi~-annual characteristics 
report, December 31, 1964. [Madison7 
Bureau of Research, 1965. 3 p. mimeo. 


The following characteristics of youths in 
Wisconsin juvenile correctional institutions 
on December 31, 1964 are listed: type of 
admission, race, current age, time in insti- 
tution and county of commitment. 


Bureau of Research, Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 


1327 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
Adult Offenders in Wisconsin correctional 
institutions. Semi-annual characteristics 
report, December 31, 1964. [Madison7 
mimeo. 


Bureau of Research, 1965, 3 p. 


The following characteristics of inmates of 
Wisconsin adult correctional institutions 

on December 31, 1964 are listed: type of 
commitment, current admission status, offense, 
race, age, maximum sentence, county of 
commitment and time in institutions since 
current admission. 


Bureau of Research, Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 


1328 American Civil Liberties Union. Forty- 
fourth annual report: defending the bill of 
rights; the stakes grow higher. New York, 
New York, 1964, 112 p. 


The annual report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union for the fiscal year 1963- 
1964, discusses the year's progress in Civil 
Rights, the censorship situation, academic 
freedom, church and state, freedom of speech 
and association, labor, due process of law 
and equality before the law. The organiza- 
tion's financial report and a listing of 
A.C.L.U. affiliates are included. 


American Civil Liberties Union, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York, 10010. 


1329 Hayner, Norman S. Correctional systems 
and national values. The Prison Service 
Journal, 4(14):2-11, 1965. 


Five correctional systems are analyzed to 
determine their position in a theoretical 
continuum which runs from extreme emphasis 
on punishment to extreme emphasis on treat- 
ment, and to explain unique features of these 
systems in terms of national or regional 
values. Among the criteria used to determine 
a system's position on the continuum were: 
(1) pre-sentence investigations; (2) use of 
probation; (3) design of correctional build- 
ings; (4) selection and training of correc- 
tional personnel; and (5) classification of 
offenders. The five countries studied were 
Mexico, Spain, West Germany, United States 
and England. England received the highest 
position on the continuum and Mexico the 
lowest. 


Norman S. Hayner, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


1330 Sturges, Trevor. Experiment in Hollo- 
way; a new approach to prison visiting. The 
Prison Service Journal, 4(14):22-29, 1965. 


At Holloway Prison for Women, male students 
from Oxford participated in visiting the in- 
mates and were impressed by the extent to 
which visitors were appreciated. Students 
make good visitors because they are young and 
openminded and they can easily find time for 
regular visiting. There must be continuous 
cooperation between correction workers and 
student visitors because of the many problems 
inherent in visiting prisoners. Visiting 

is good for the inmates because they often 
feel the need to be known as a person. 


No address. 


1331 Nicolle, Ivan. The U.N. Asia and Far 
East Institute: perspectives and prospects. 
The Indian Police Journal, 11(4):46-53, 1965. 


The United Nations, Asia and Far East Insti- 
tute on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders in Japan is a training and re- 
search institute which also serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to governments and institu- 
tions in the region. Among the specific pur- 
poses of the Institute are: (1) to offer 





training programs for personnel and volunteer 
workers in correctional institutions in pro- 
bation, parole, and aftercare; (2) research 
work in crime prevention and treatment of 
offenders; (3) the collection and prepara- 
tion of criminal and related statistics; and 
(4) to serve as a clearinghouse and documen- 
tation center for the collection of data, 
dissemination of information and training 
materials. The Institute has already made 
considerable progress in its training activi- 
ties. Progress in research has been relatively 
slow. 


Ivan Nicolle, Ph.D., U. N. Asia and Far East 
Institute, Fuchu, Japan. 


1332 Nash, Grace R. Bridging the gap in 
services to older teenagers. (Pennsylvania 


Association on Probation, Parole and Correc- 
The Quarterly, 21(4):6-18, 1964. 


tion) 


Under the auspices of the Juvenile Division of 
the Philadelphia County Court, a project was 
started in 1961 which concerned itself with 
fifteen children whose ages range from four- 
teen and a half to seventeen and a half, and 
which illustrates the variety of situations 
which come before the juvenile court and 

some of the motivations fomenting juvenile 
delinquency. Four broad categories of types 
of situations are examined. The project in- 
volved cooperative planning with: school per- 
sonnel, inter-agency service, a number of 
civic and informal groups, discreet use of 
news media, and dedication by the court staff. 


Grace R. Nash. Intake and Referral Counselor, 
Juvenile Division, County Court of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


1333 Duffy, Francis R. Understanding the 
delinquent child. (Pennsylvania Association 
on Probation, Parole and Correction) The 
Quarterly, 21(4):19-23, 1964. 


There are a variety of causes and factors 
which are influential in a child becoming in- 
volved in delinquent behavior as a life style. 
It is important in understanding delinquency 
to talk with delinquents themselves, and try 
to explore their feelings. Many delinquents 
feel that nobody listens to them; that no 

one hears them out. Delinquent children often 


Abstracts 1332-1335 


act spontaneously with little regard for 
antecedents or consequences. They seldom 
have strong inhibitions to check their im- 
pulses. Delinquents also feel that they 

are nagged and that the adult world does not 
accept them as they are. 


Francis R. Duffy, Professor of Sociology, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


1334 Proceedings of the regional conference 
of the southcentral area council of PAPFC at 
Johnstown, on November 5 and 6, 1964. (Penn- 
sylvania Association on Probation, Parole 

and Correction) The Quarterly, 21(4):24-49, 
1964, 


The overall topic of the conference of the 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole 
and Correction was "exploring rehabilitation 
and prevention programs for the offender." 
The topic was discussed in four workshops 

and at a dinner meeting. Among the sub-topics 
discussed at the conference were: (1) the 
offense and the arrest; (2) pre-sentence in- 
vestigation and report; and (3) the sentence 
of the defendant. Some of the points empha- 
sized in the talks were the importance of the 
initial interview in the pre-sentence in- 
vestigation, and that the judge's most im- 
portant function is sentencing. Planning 

for corrections, rehabilitation services 
available for the mentally and physicially 
handicapped, and the juvenile offender (early 
detection and early treatment) were also dis- 
cussed. 


No address. 


1335 Recommendations to the Joint State 
Government Commission by its Task Force and 
Advisory Committee on Penal Institutions and 
Corrections. (Pennsylvania Association on 
Probation, Parole and Correction) The 
Quarterly, 21(4):52-65, 1964. 


The recommendations of the Task Force and 
Advisory Committee on Penal Institutions and 
Corrections in Pennsylvania are given in 
their entirety. The purpose of these re- 
commendations is to develop a correctional 
system designed to protect society and to 
effect a change in criminal attitudes. They 
deal with penal institutions, probation and 
parole, and with county prisons and jails. 
Each recommendation is supported by a summary 
statement drawn from data developed by the 
Task Force and Advisory Committee. 


No address. 
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1336 Fornataro, J. V. What are the staff 
training problems for Canadian prisons? The 
Prison Service Journal, 4(15):2-12, 1965. 


The training of prison staff members in 
Canada is becoming increasingly more important 
as it is realized that simply holding pri- 
soners under secure and trouble-free condi- 
tions is ao longer an adequate goal for pri- 
son administrators. An institution's ob- 
jectives must be expressed in clear, un- 
equivocal terms before its staff training 
curriculum can be decided upon. Vague pla- 
titudes about rehabilitation must be replaced 
with firm statements of social policy. Un- 
less the training and the goals of an in- 
stitution are consistent, the training will 
lead to staff frustration rather than effi- 
ciency. Another problem area centers around 
the question of what sacrifices in inmate 
supervision and services ought to be made in 
favor of training personnel. 


J. V. Fornataro, Assistant Professor, School 
of Social Work, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada. 


1337 Arc, M. The prison "culture" -- from 
the inside. The New York Times Magazine, 


February 28, 1965, p. 52-53, 55-58, 63. 


For twenty-three months, M. Arc, an anthro- 
pologist, was a prisoner in a federal correc- 
tional institution. The institution was a 
minimum security prison with excellent physi- 
cal facilities which, theoretically, empha- 
sized the goal of rehabilitating the offender, 
not merely punishing him. However, most of 
the prison personnel gave only lip service 

to this theory. By not believing in rehabili- 
tation, the guards and administrators soon 
erase any reforms that the system might pro- 
duce. In this prison there is an outward 
appearance of conformity within the official 
system, and an underground pattern of noncon- 
formity by which the individual inmate tries 
to preserve his personal preferences and habits. 
It is postulated that recidivism is due to 

the imposition of punitive rules, a staff com- 
posed of indifferent guards, and an inmate 
value system which is based on fear, anger 
against society, and frustration. Because of 
these circumstances, the inmate leaves prison 
totally unprepared to adapt to a life of 
respectability in an inhospitable society. 


No address. 


1338 Oberdorfer, Don. Daily dilemmas of the 
Attorney General. New York Times Magazine, 
March 7, 1965, p. 28-29, 80-83. 


Primarily a biographical sketch of Nicholas 
Katzenbach, the United States Attorney 
General, aspects of the activities of the 
Department of Justice which are important to 
the field of crime and delinquency are des- 
cribed. The Attorney General feels that the 
Justice Department should provide the leader- 
ship for a national effort against the steady 
increase in the crime rate. He has planned 
the forthcoming Presidential Commission of 
Crime, which is expected to be a prestigious, 
policy shaping organization and has also 
formulated grant-in-aid programs to help 
state and local police departments, correc- 
tional institutions, and crime researchers. 
The grant-in-aid program, which is still 
evolving, would forge a financial link between 
the Justice Department and the state and 
local law enforcement agencies. It isa 
major departure from previous practice and 
would establish an important new role for the 
Attorney General as national leader in the 
fight against crime and its causes. Other 
problems which confront the Attorney General 
are the instrumentation of the Public Defender 
Act, the unsolved problems of wiretapping, 
electronic surveillance, and pretrial publi- 
city. 


No address. 


1339 Samuels, Gertrude. They no longer 
"bop,'' they "jap."" New York Times Magazine, 
March 7, 1965, p. 40, 65-66. 


Teenage gangs of all kinds have declined in 
Manhattan in the last five years; only about 
130 gangs, with varying characteristics, are 
extant today. There has been a particular 
decline in the fighting or "bopping" gang. 

A case history of a fighting gang is out- 
lined in an attempt to reveal what has 
happened to the fighting gang, what has taken 
its place, why the change, and what it por- 
tends. Law enforcement agencies have, to a 
great extent, been the reason for the break- 
up of the old style gangs, and such groups 
have evolved into "social clubs" whose princi- 
pal antisocial activity is "snagging" or 
"japping" (i.e., a few members of such a 

gang will ambush one person and beat him, 
rather than engaging in a full scale gang 
fight). School failure, lack of job skills, 
drinking, sexual promiscuity and the in- 
crease in venereal disease are the major pro- 
blems of these gangs. Another development in 





the breakdown of the fighting gang is the 
rise in narcotic addiction among those who 
formerly made up the fight gang. Psycholo- 
gists say that the excitement of a "bopping" 
gang might have allowed these young addicts 
to act out their frustrations and angers. 
With the disappearance of that outlet and an 
increase of drug traffic, more and more 
youths turn their frustrations on themselves 
and seek their "kicks" with drugs. 


No address. 


1340 Remsberg, Charles, & Remsberg, Bonnie. 
The aristocrats of crime. New York Times 
Magazine, December 27, 1964, p. 9, 34-35. 


In 1963, thieves stole more than $41,000,000 
in insured precious and semiprecious stones 
($6,000,000 more than in 1962) and in 1964 
will certainly be even higher. It is esti- 
mated that there are four thousand highly 
professional jewel thieves. Far below them 
in underworld status is a large number of less 
skilled looters (window smashers, shop- 
lifters, hotel prowlers, stickup men) who 
commit eighty percent of all jewel thefts. 
Both of these groups must defer to the 
aristocracy of crime, the approximately one 
hundred "masterminds" who operate on an 
international scale and are considered capa- 
ble of stealing almost any jewel in existence. 
The Chicago Police Department has compiled a 
composite portrait from dossiers on the six- 
teen outstanding jewel thieves in Chicago. 

It shows that the typical jewel thief is a 
Jewish or Italian male in his forties; a 

high school dropout who began his career as 

a teenager, committing some petty offense 

for which he received probation or dismissal; 
he is married, has two children, lives ina 
prestige suburban home that cost $40,000 

or more, and owns two cars. In a good year, 
he nets $50,000 to $100,000. His biggest 
business expense is the cost of lawyers, bonds- 
men, and others who keep him out of jail. 
These professional thieves are highly organ- 
ized and cooperate extensively with each other. 
The most difficult facet of the thief's opera- 
tion is not the theft of the jewels, but get- 
ting rid of them. The true professional, 
through various connections, can dispose of 
stolen jewelry within an hour of the theft; 
usually for a fraction of their real value. 
There is a large market for jewelry and it 

is felt that jewel robberies will continue to 
increase. Authorities also feel that jewel 
thieves are becoming increasingly violent 

in committing their crimes and that the old- 
style professional is rapidly disappearing. 


No address. 
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1341 Anderson, Bill, & Gurley, Ronny. The 
juvenile offender and Texas law: a handbook. 
Austin, Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
University of Texas, 1964. 147 p. 


This handbook provides a ready reference to 
the laws concerning juveniles which are 
scattered throughout Texas statutes. In 
Texas, the basic feature of the Juvenile 
Court Act is the concept of guardianship. 
Guardianship courts have the power to decide 
the course of action most beneficial to the 
child. Juvenile courts, probation officers, 
juvenile boards, and correctional institu- 
tions are described, and laws concerning de- 
tention and the publishing of names are dis- 
cussed. In the area of criminal jeopardy, 
it is shown that the courts have held, ina 
number of rulings, that a person who commits 
an offense as a juvenile can be tried in a 
criminal court for that crime after reaching 
the age of criminal responsibility. Related 
topics of school attendance laws, child labor 
laws, traffic laws, and liquor laws are dis- 
cussed. 


Bill Anderson, Chief Probation Officer, 
Travis County Juvenile Court, Austin, Texas. 


1342 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Advisory Council of Judges. Guides 
for Juvenile court judges on news media 
relations. New York, New York, 1965. 


16 p. 


News media should be allowed and encouraged 
to attend juvenile court hearings. News 
media have the responsibility of informing 
the public of the court's operations, princi- 
ples, and problems. Official records filed 
in proceedings before the court should be 
available to news media, but confidential 
reports of social and clinical studies 
should not be given out. The judge, at 

his discretion, may release the name of the 
juvenile offender. Surveys have shown that 
newspapers with the legal right to print 
names of offenders rarely do so. Informa- 
tion on the disposition of cases should be 
released. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, New York, 
10010. 
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1343 York County (Pennsylvania). Juvenile 
Court. Probation and Detention Services. 
Annual report, 1964. Jfork7, no date, 15 p. 
mimeo. 


A statistical analysis of 122 official court 
cases includes: source of reference to 
court; reason for reference to court; dis- 
position of cases; commitments; age; in- 
telligence; place of residence; marital 
status of parents; schools attended; and 
school grade. The judges of York County 
believe in the concept that a child is a 
changing human being and should not be treated 
as an adult. The purpose of the law is seen 
as rehabilitation rather than punishment. 


No address. 


1344 Texas. Pardons and Paroles Board. 


Seventeenth annual report and explanation of 
procedures, September 1, 1963 through August 
Austin, no date, 88 p. 


31, 1964. 


Since the inception of the professional 

parole supervision in 1957, the estimated 
total savings in tax dollars are $8,584,868. 
More important, ninety percent of the parolees 
in 1964 were employed, paying taxes, and 
supporting families. Some of the factors 

to be considered in determining the offenders’ 
readiness for parole include criminal history 
of the offender, addiction to narcotics or 
alcohol, attitude, adjustment while in prison, 
physical status, marital status, age, military 
record, and Point Incentive Plan ratings. 

The procedures for applying for pardons and 
reprieves are outlined. Recruiting of per- 
sonnel for the Division of Parole Supervision 
is done on the basis of merit through the use 
of competitive examinations. In-service 
training programs are described. A statisti- 
cal analysis of the Parole Board activity 

for the year ending August 31, 1964, summarizes 
the Parole Board's recommendations as well as 
characteristics of the criminals involved. 


No address. 


1345 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. New York Citizen Council. New York 
City and the handling of offenders. New York, 
New York, 1965, 20 p. mimeo. 


On March 17, 1965, the detention sentence in- 
stitutions of the New York City Department of 
Corrections were overcrowded 2,033 prisoners 
beyond the total designated capacity. The 
Citizen Council believes that methods to re- 
duce the prison population should be studied 
before the city spends a great deal of money 


32 


on building correctional institutions. The 
prison population in detention institutions 
could be decreased considerably if cases 

were brought to trial more quickly. Alcoholic 
offenders and narcotic addicts should be the 
subjects of special studies; changing the 
practice of treating these social deviants 

as criminals would make the greatest impact 
on the prison population in New York City. 


New York Citizen Council of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 
23 Street, New York, New York, 10010, 


1346 New York (State). Correction Commission. 
Thirty-sixth annual report: 1962. Albany, 
1963, 559 p. 


The 1962 report of New York State's Commis- 
sion of Correction includes narrative accounts 
of activities of New York's correctional in- 
stitutions and information, and data on staff, 
population, educational, vocational and re- 
creational programs, physical plant, hygiene, 
discipline, medical services, work, safety 
and fire protection, and the operation of 
parole. Statistical tables include the total 
number and characteristics of inmates, 

length of sentences, number of new commit- 
ments, discharges, and offenses for which 
prisoners were convicted. 


New York State Correction Commission, Alfred 
E. Smith State Office Building, Albany, New 
York. 


1347 Freedman, Warren. Society on trial: 
current court decision and social change. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
1965. 302 p. 


The issues discussed are compulsive murder, 
insanity, and capital punishment as they 
pertain to the Leopold-Loeb case; wiretapping 
and tape recordings as aids to law enforce- 
ment and surveillance; television and radio 

in the courtroom, which deals with the right 
to a fair and open trial; artificial insemina- 
tion as a problem in individual counseling; 
birth control and abortion as a social device 
or vice; censorship of motion pictures deal- 
ing with the struggle for conformity, and 
censorship in the area of newspapers, books 
and other publications as it pertains to 
punishment for obscenity; hospitals and chari- 
table institutions and their liability and 
negligence; civilian authority in the event 
of atomic attack (from the issue of military 
rule in Hawaii); and scientific advancement 


in the courtroom as demonstrative evidence 
in action. 


No address, 





1348 Freedman, Warren. Compulsive murder, 
insanity and capital punishment: issues in 
the Loeb-Leopold murder case. In his: 
Society on trial: current court decisions 
and social change. Springfield, Illinois, 
Charles C. Thomas, 1965. p. 3-27. 
(Chapter 1) 


The Loeb-Leopold murder case of 1924, dra- 
matized the problem of the offense committed 
under the influence of insanity. Insanity, 
which has to be distinguished as occurring 
at the time of the offense and at the time 
of the trial, is today interpreted according 
to the following tests: M'Naghten Rule, 
Irresistible Impulse Rule, Durham Rule, 

Lack of Mental Capacity to Intend Rule, and 
American Law Institute Rule. Nevertheless, 
the current practice, providing for confine- 
ment or even capital punishment, does not 
yet take into due account the influence of 
insanity or compulsive acting on the one 
hand, and the possibilities open to rehabili- 
tation on the other. The rehabilitation 
success in the Leopold case speaks in favor 
of less harsh and conditional punishments 
even if serious offenses are involved. 


No address. 


1349 Freedman, Warren. 
tape recordings: aids to law enforcement 

and surveillance. In his: Society on trial: 
current court decisions and social change. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
1965. p. 28-48 (Chapter 2) 


Wire-tapping and 


While the necessity of searches and seizures 
is recognized by law, a line must be drawn 
between reasonable searches and seizures, 
and unwarranted violations of privacy and 
individual civil liberty by law enforcement 
officials. This concerns, in particular, 
the use of wiretapping and electronic eaves- 
dropping which have repeatedly been ruled 
out by high courts as evidence admissible in 
trials. Whereas the use of entrapment against 
criminals is not in itself improper, it must 
not employ questionable methods which create 
a risk that an offense will be committed by 
innocent persons. 


No address. 
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1350 Freedman, Warren. Television and radio 
in the courtroom: the right to a fair and 
open trial. In his: Society on trial: 
current court decisions and social change. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
1965. pe 49-76. (Chapter 3) 


The use of mass communication media in the 
courtroom can represent a serious infringe- 
ment upon the accused's right to fair trial. 
On the other hand, the use of the media is 
upheld on the grounds of guarantees for free 
flow of information, and public access to 

the court proceedings. In most states, press 
photographers, radio and TV broadcasters are 
barred from the courts according to Canon 35 
of the American Bar Association's Canons of 
Judicial Ethics. Recently, however, several 
southwestern states have successfully experi- 
mented with the permitting of mass media 
under special conditions and guarantees of 
fair trial. 


No address. 


1351 Freedman, Warren. Artificial insemina- 
tion: a problem in individual counseling. 

In his: Society on trial: current court 
decisions and social change. Springfield, 
Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1965. p. 77- 
94. (Chapter 4) 


Artificial insemination, despite its in- 
creased use in the United States, has not 
been regulated by any federal or state legis- 
lation. It has not been decided whether 
artificial insemination can be an offense. 
Its civil law consequences have been the 
subject of several conflicting and bizarre 
court decisions. As a result of the increas- 
ing practice of artificial insemination, 

the American Medical Association issued forms 
to be used by physicians engaging in the 
practice which were intended for their pro- 
tection in case of eventual legal complica- 
tions. The only existing laws on the sub- 
ject in the United States are the provisions 
contained in the New York City Sanitary 

Code. 


No address. 
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1352 Freedman, Warren. Birth control and 
abortion: social devices or vices? In his: 
current court decisions 
Springfield, Illinois, 
95-115. 


Society on trial: 
and social change. 
Charles C. Thomas, 1965. p. 
(Chapter 5) 


Birth control and the use of contraceptives 
are illegal in the majority of states. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts ban the manu- 
facture and sale of contraceptives or the 
dispensing of any birth control advice. The 
courts and legislature, however, have been 
generally hesitant about adopting a clear 
position about birth control, one of the 
principal reasons being the influence of 
religious teachings about the subject. Thus, 
abortion laws in the United States are grossly 
inadequate and need redefinition and moderni- 
zation. The absence of legislation concern- 
ing sterilization makes its abuse, as an 
instrument of public policy, a potential 
danger. 


No address. 


1353 Freedman, Warren. Censorship of motion 
pictures: the struggle for conformity. In 

his: Society on trial: current court deci- 
sions and social change. Springfield, 
Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1965. p. 116- 
25. (Chapter 6) 


The censorship of motion pictures, originating 
with local or state authorities, in the past 
twenty-five years, has become a frequent sub- 
ject of court litigation. In the three famous 
cases concerning the films, "The Miracle," 
"The Game of Love," and "Lady Chatterley's 
Lover," as well as in many less prominent 
cases, the high courts tended to reverse the 
rulings of lower courts or invalidated local 
and state laws on the basis of violating the 
first amendment. So far, no adequate cri- 
teria for film censorship have been set. The 
emphasis, therefore, should be put upon edu- 
cation and responsible choice by individuals 
which should begin with education of children 
by their parents at home. 


No address. 


1354 Freedman, Warren. Censorship of news- 
papers, books and other publications: 
punishment for obscenity. In his: Society 
on trial: current court decisions and 
social change. Springfield, Illinois, 
Charles C. Thomas, 1965. p. 136-158. 
(Chapter 7) 


In contrast to motion pictures, the censor- 
ship of newspapers, books and other writings 
is exercised after publication. The problem 
lies in finding the proper balance between 
freedom of the press, guaranteed by the first 
amendment, and the protection of society 
against obscenity. The courts tend to in- 
terpret the obscenity issue liberally, and 
in cases involving books of literary value, 
they reverse bans imposed by federal, state 
or local authorities. On the part of the 
federal government, the Post Office Depart- 
ment censors obscene mail by denying second- 
class rates to suspect publications or ex- 
cluding obscene mail from transit. 


No address. 


1355 Freedman, Warren. Hospitals and 
charitable institutions and their liability 
and negligence. In his: Society on trial: 
current court decisions and social change. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
1965. p. 218-236. (Chapter 10) 


The charitable immunity concept has limited 
the liability of hospitals and charitable 
institutions for negligence. Under the im- 
pact of the commercialization of charity, 
this concept has been progressively limited 
and not applied to the operations which are 
not connected with the functions of charity. 
The U. S. courts, deciding about hospital 
and doctor's liability, have been trying to 
distinguish between "medical" and “admini- 
strative" operations. Some of the major 
cases concerned liability for blood trans- 
fusions, hepatitis, jaundice, and allergic 
reactions. Euthanasia, advocated by certain 
groups, if permitted by law, would repre- 
sent a threat to society and undermine the 
foundations of medical profession and health 
service. 


No address. 





1356 Freedman, Warren. Civilian authority 
in event of atomic attack: the Hawaiian 
story. In his: Society on trial: current 
court decisions and social change. Spring- 
field, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1965. 
pe 237-257. (Chapter 11) 


Acting upon the issue of the military rule 
in Hawaii, the United States Supreme Court 
defined the unconstitutionality of the ad- 
ministration of martial law there and up- 
held that civil liberties must also be pre- 
served in case of national emergency. In 
other decisions, the Court opined about the 
admissibility of the military trials of 
civilians, of the military, about military 
jurisdiction over the pre-inductee and the 
ex-military. In cases of the trial of the 
military abroad, the jurisdiction of foreign 
courts was upheld. 


No address. 


1357 Freedman, Warren. Scientific advance- 
ment in the courtroom: demonstrative evi- 
dence in action. In his: Society on trial: 


current court decisions and social change. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 
1965. pe 


258-289. (Chapter 12) 
Blood-grouping tests are more and more widely 
used in the courts, in particular in paternity 
cases. The courts have generally upheld the 
use of that technique as a device to produce 
reliable evidence. Blood-alcohol test has 
been developed in connection with traffic 
offenses and found most suitable for traffic 
cases, whereas at other occasions, the test 
involves both technical and constitutional 
difficulties. The reliability of the poly- 
graph has been seriously questioned. Despite 
its frequent use for both government and 
private business purposes, the results of 
polygraph tests have not been admitted as 
trial evidence. Even greater objections are 
held against the "truth serum" and narco- 
interrogation. 


No address. 
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1358 Reitberger, Leonhard. Nochmals: 
Tonbandaufnahmen als Beweismittel. (Again: 


tape recordings as evidence.) Kriminalistik, 
19(5) :229-230, 1960. 


In an article appearing in the December 1964 
issue of this journal, Goedecke advocates 

an expansion of the use of tape recorded 
testimony in court, particularly when the 
witnesses are children. It is true that child 
witnesses in some instances have to be in- 
terrogated up to fives times when the accused 
denies the charge, ana when the case is 
appealed. The disadvantages of such repeated 
questioning to the child cannot be denied; 
Nevertheless, child testimony cannot be re- 
stricted to only one pretrial interrogation 
which could be taped and used again at the 
main trial. Evidence in German criminal 
procedure is based on the principle of 
immediacy: a witness' testimony must be 
heard at the main proceeding in the presence 
of the accused and all trial participants 
and may not be replaced by a written record 
of tape recording. A tape recording may be 
used merely in support of the testimony of 

a child. This rule is not likely to be 
changed because judges wish to see and hear 
each witness personally and because they are 
not likely to accept a police official's 
judgment regarding a child's credibility no 
matter how profound the officer's experience 
might be. It is not the expert witness or 

a police officer who must pass judgment and 
bear responsibility for the sentence, but 
the judge. There are other means by which 
the number of interrogations can be reduced 
(one, for example, is to have the child in- 
terrogated by the judge in the pretrial 
proceeding), but a tape recording, in the 
interest of a fair trial, cannot be allowed 
to take the place of a witness. 


No address. 


1359 Gerber, R. 
statistik 1963. 
1963.) 


Schweizerische Kriminal- 
(Swiss crime statistics for 
Kriminalistik, 19(5):234-236, 1965. 


Statistics on crime in Switzerland for 1963 
as published by the Swiss Central Police 
Bureau and the Federal Statistical Office 
are summarized and include: data on the 
number of offenders adjudicated by sex and 
age, the percent share of non-nationals in 
the crimes committed, traffic offenses, and 
a comparative study of crime trends and 
population trends in the Swiss Kantons. 


No address. 
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1360 Heitmann, Heinz. Unscheinbare Trieb- 
verbrecher. (Unrecognized impulsive offend- 
ers.) Kriminalistik, 19(5):244-247, 1965. 


The assassination of President Kennedy has 
highlighted a problem with which most law 
enforcement officers are familiar: the fact 
that any community may harbor apparently 
"harmless" individuals who, in reality, 
represent a grave danger to its people. 
Piillmann, in a study of homicides, has shown 
that murderers of the type of Lee Oswald 

are not rare: many young men, egocentric, 
lonely, and filled with a secret destructive 
urge, live in free society until their urge 
is discharged in an act of meaningless 
destruction. The law enforcement agent, by 
handling this type of offender, is able to 
make some of the following observations: 

(1) independently of the psychiatric diag- 
nosis regarding the criminal responsibility 
of such offenders, the share of the mentally 
retarded, primitive types among the im- 
pulsive offenders is very high; (2) in the 
majority of cases, the risk taken by the 
offender is out of proportion to his gain: 
it either involves a minimal booty or, in 
the case of sex offenses, severe penalties 
for a perverse satisfaction which, in many 
instances, is not even obtained; (3) there 
is a lack of remorse on the part of the 
offender with a corresponding need to be the 
center of attention; (4) so many apparently 
harmless persons are known to Public Health 
Departments to be mentally disturbed that 

it would be impossible to identify and 
segregate the potentially dangerous from 
among them. 


No address. 


1361 Gay, Willy. Wiedergutmachung des durch 
strafbare Handlungen verursachten Schadens. 
(Restitution for damage caused by criminal 
offenses.) Kriminalistik, 19(5):257-258, 
1965. 


Restitution for damages caused by an illegal 
act was satisfactorily regulated by the 
Prussian criminal code of 1805 but is very 
poorly regulated under the current German 
criminal code and does not satisfy the con- 
temporary sense of justice. Current penal 
law provides for restitution only in the 
form of a condition of probation, and the 
German draft code of 1962 hardly goes beyond 
this provision. The recommendations of the 


Protestant Conference on Offenders include a 
supplement to the draft code providing for 
an obligatory restitution by the offender to 
the victim of his heir; income for work per- 
formed in a prison should be used toward the 
payment of such restitution. Legislators 
can hardly ignore this recommendation which 
is so much in accord with public demand. 


Willy Gay, Koln, Hermeskeilerplatz 4, Germany. 


1362 Middendorf, Wolf. Kriminologische 
Reise nach Taiwan. (Criminological trip to 
Taiwan.) Kriminalistik, 19(5):259-263, 1965. 


White collar crime and official corruption 

is widespread in Taiwan; also prevalent are 
crimes of violence, including homicides. In 
1962, the number of homicides reported to 
police was 722, while the annual figure for 
the Federal Republic of Germany with a popu- 
lation five times as large, ranges between 
350 and 450. As in most countries, traffic 
violations constitute the most frequent 
offenses of negligence, while violent sex 
offenses are numerically insignificant and 
are, in official statistics, not even listed 
as a separate offense category. Homosex- 
uality is practically unknown, while pro- 
stitution flourishes. Police departments 

are largely understaffed and underpaid, but 
their crime detection rate is high: of 
38,535 reported offenses in 1963, 31,260 were 
cleared. Police methods, however, are a 
different subject: police use lie detectors, 
and in 1964, the provincial governor repeated 
a previous prohibition against the "torture 
of suspects in order to obtain confessions." 
With regard to courts, it was observed that 
they are not independent in the Western 
sense; penalties are severe, capital punish- 
ment is often used, and procedures incredibly 
short. A trial of fifty-two tax evaders 
before one judge lasted one day. A bus 
driver who ran amuck and killed three pedes- 
trians was sentenced to death in a trial that 
lasted one morning. Of all the judicial and 
police institutions, corrections is the best: 
the prisoner is treated neither worse nor 
better than on the outside, and there are no 
escapes and no disciplinary problems. 


No address. 





1363 Buchner, Bernhard. Aussergewohnliche 
sexuelle Verirrung eines Zwolfjahrigen. 
(Unusual sexual aberration of a twelve year 
old.) Kriminalistik, 19(5):264-265, 1965. 


In June, 1964, a twelve-year old boy was 
found dead hanging from the branch of a 

tree; investigations led to the conclusion 
that death by hanging occurred accidentally 
while he was engaged in auto-erotic activity. 


No address. 


1364 Hanni, Otto. Die neugeschaffene 
Dokumentationsstelle zur Bekampfung jugend 
und volksschadigender Druckerzeugnisse. 
(The newly created information center for 
the control of publications endangering 
youth and the people.) Kriminalistik, 
19(5) :269-270, 1965. 


In 1962, a conference of Swiss directors 

of police and justice departments laid the 
basis for the creation of an information 
center for the control of publications en- 
dangering youth and the people. Beginning 
in the spring of 1965, the center will be 
able to provide the following services to 
the justice and police departments of the 
Swiss confederation and its Kantons: (1) de- 
signation of all publications which endanger 
youth under eighteen as defined by Swiss 
law; (2) information to all interested 
agencies; and (3) compilation of lists of 
such publications which are to serve as a 
guide for police investigation and prosecu- 
tion. The services are intended primarily 
as an aid to police but the center's deci- 
sions cannot be binding upon the courts. 


No address. 


1365 Spiel, W. Die Psychotherapeutischen 


Moglichkeiten im Strafvollzug. (Psycho- 
therapeutic possibilities in correctional 
treatment.) Kriminalistik, 19(5):273-276, 
1965. 


The task of pedagogy and psychotherapy in 
corrections is to deal with persons who have 
not been able to cope with the realities of 
life. Such work with the individual offender 
is influenced by many factors and cannot be 
readily arranged into a unified system. The 
many functions of the educator, and the judge 
must, as a consequence of their positions, 


Abstracts 1363-1367 


have different goals and methods. Jurists 
and philosophers of law must decide whether, 
and how far, it is permissible within the 
framework of corrections to intervene and 
interfere with the inner life of a human 
being. We should also keep in mind that in 
our attempt to create an orderly system of 
principles and concepts, we may run the risk 
of losing the undefinable quality of man 
which we are trying to preserve. 


No address. 


1366 Graven, Jean. Le monde de la drogue, 
ses profiteurs et ses victimes. (The world 
of the drug: its profit-makers and victims.) 
Revue Internationale de Criminologie et de 
Police Technique, 19(1):5-15, 1965. 


The widespread international traffic in nar- 
cotics has been publicized recently through 
several major discoveries and seizures of 
smuggled narcotics in various countries of 
the world. The illicit traffic, the volume 
of which exceeds that of the legal use of 
narcotics, is organized on an international 
scale and is oriented to primarily supply- 
ing the addicts in the United States who are 
responsible for ninety percent of the traffic 
in the western world. The international 
struggle against traffic in narcotics 
(especially by Interpol and the United Nations 
anti-narcotics agencies), despite its in- 
creasing efficiency, requires better coordi- 
nation and better law enforcement in coun- 
tries where narcotics are manufactured 
(Burma, Laos, Peru, Bolivia). 


No address. 


1367 Osuna, José. Note sommaire sur 
l'action criminogene de la toxicomanie. 
(Summary note about criminogeneous effect 
of narcotic addiction.) Revue International 
de Criminologie et de Police Technique, 
19(1):15-16, 1965. 


Besides economic, social and moral conse- 
quences, narcotic addiction generates crime 
in various forms. The addicts, lacking any 
moral intuitions, commit offenses against 
persons, against property (especially as a 
result of their effort to secure means for 
the purchase of drugs), sex offenses, and 
negligence. Indirectly, narcotic addiction 
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is a criminogenic factor in causing disrup- 
tion of family life and hereditary defects 
in the descendants of the addicts. Other 
offenses result from the illicit traffic 

in narcotics. Predominant causes of nar- 
cotic addiction are: recommendation by 
other addicts and their imitation, thera- 
peutic procedures, and curiosity, 


No address. 


1368 G. J., & Feldmann, Harry. Stupéfiants 
et toxicomanies dans le canton de Geneve. 
(Narcotics and narcotic addiction in the 
Canton of Geneva.) Revue Internationale de 
Criminologie et de Police Technique, 19(1): 
17-30, 1965. 


A study of narcotic addiction in the Canton 
and City of Geneva was undertaken with the 
participation of the International Center 

of Criminological Studies, the United Nations 
Bureau of Narcotics, and the local authori- 
ties. Narcotic addiction was defined as the 
repeated consumption of a drug, characterized 
by irresistible desire, tendency to augment 
the dosage, and psychological and/or physical 
side effects. Clinical forms of narcotic 
addiction are distinguished according to the 
substance used, and the personality structure 
of the addict. The investigators used ques- 
ticnnaires distributed to local physicians 
and pharmacists. The population of narcotic 
addicts in Geneva, as well as in Switzerland 
as a whole, is low. 


No address. 


1369 Bibot, Pierre. Le magistrat. (The 
judicial profession.) Revue Internationale 
de Criminologie et de Police Technique, 
19(1):31-38, 1965. 


The profession of the judge in Belgium, as 
well as in other Western European countries 
(originally reserved for the nobility or 

for the wealthy bourgeois), has become 
democratized by the influx of commoners. A 
parallel development was the great expansion 
of the judge's sphere of activity. The pro- 
blems facing the judge are not merely of a 


legal nature, but are primarily spiritual, 
moral, and social. Consequently, the 
struggle against crime which is the task of 
the judge, is not confined to mere repression 
any longer, but encompasses prevention in 

the sense of social defense. 


No address. 


1370 Demierre, Eric. Le probleme de la 
peine de mort en Grande-Bretagne. (The 
problem of death sentence in Great Britain.) 
Revue Internationale de Criminologie et de 
Police Technique, 19(1):39-46, 1965. 


A bill providing for the abolition of 
capital punishment is pending in the British 
House of Commons. Whereas the logic and 

the humanitarian nature of the act should 
not be questioned, there are doubts whether 
other adequate measures have been taken to 
cope with the situation which would arise 
after the enactment of the bill. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, the situation in Britain 
(rise of crime, limited power of the police) 
would work against the beneficial effects 

of the abolition of capital punishment. The 
proposals considered as measures supple- 
mentary to the abolition are, for example, 
the project for the construction of a 
special maximum security prison for the 
worst offenders, or the tightening of controls 
over the possession and carrying of fire- 
arms 7 


No address. 


1371 Paillard, René. Le foyer des Ormeaux 


a Geneve. (The "Foyer des Ormeaux" in 
Geneva.) Revue Internationale de Criminolo- 
gie et de Police Technique, 19(1):47-50, 
1965. 


The juvenile home, "Foyer des Ormeaux," in 
Geneva, combines the functions of the 

group home, observation center, and insti- 
tution of partial imprisonment (semi-liberty) 
using the system of specialized pavilions. 


No address. 





1372 Schipkovensky, Nikola. Athérosclérose 
cérébrale et criminalité. (Cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis and crime.) Revue Internationale 
de Criminologie et de Police Technique, 

19(1) :51-62, 1965. 


The result of eleven case studies of offenders 
suffering from cerebral arteriosclerosis 
suggests the existence of a causal link be- 
tween that disease and criminal behavior. 

Its importance is not diminished by the low 
percentage of arteriosclerotic patients among 
offenders (one percent). The influence of 
the disease brings about pathological reac- 
tions which, in turn, lead to criminal be- 
havior; homicide under the influence of 
paranoid thought, kleptomania. Since the 
impact of cerebral arteriosclerosis upon the 
personality grows into a permanent mental 
disturbance, the attention of the criminolo- 
gist should be focused upon the problem of 
the patient's overall ability to act as a 
normal citizen, rather than on his particu- 
lar responsibility for criminal acts. 


No address. 


1373 Gosswiller, Richard. One man's court- 
room. The Kiwanis Magazine, December, 1964- 
January, 1965, pe 24-27. 


Judge Lester H. Loble, of Helena, Montana, 

in an interview, says that after he was 
elected judge in 1956, there were ninety- 
nine juvenile felony cases brought before 

the courts in a year, most of them involving 
violence. An open court seemed to be a solu- 
tion for this juvenile crime wave. He feels 
that the closed court system places every 
decent juvenile at a disadvantage by not 
naming the individuals responsible for crime. 
He also feels that publicity is a deterrent 
to crime. In the eighteen months following 
the enactment of the Montana law permitting 
publication of juvenile offenders' names in 
1961, Judge Loble says that felony cases 
dropped forty-nine percent in his judicial 
district and non-felony cases dropped sixty- 
eight percent. The law says that whenever 

a juvenile is charged with a felony, the 
court may be opened to all responsible news 
media. Photographs may not be taken, but 

all court actions may be described. The law 
gives no discretionary power to the judge. 
Judge Loble believes in a punitive approach 
towards juveniles and feels that social 
workers are unalterably opposed to any puni- 
tive measures. He also feels that parents 
should be made responsible for the actions of 
their children. 


No address. 
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1374 Enforcing the law: interview with 
J. Edgar Hoover. U. S. News and World Report, 
36-40. 


December 21, 1964, p. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, explains that the 
principal function of the F.B.I. is the 
gathering of investigative information that 
pertains to violation of federal statutes 
over which the Bureau has primary investiga- 
tive jurisdiction. The Bureau is strictly 
limited to matters that are interstate in 
character, and laws enacted by Congress. 

The Bureau works closely with state and local 
authorities in carrying out investigations. 
When the Bureau makes investigations, evi- 
dence obtained is submitted to Justice Depart- 
ment attorneys. They determine whether there 
is substantial evidence upon which the F.B.I. 
can obtain a warrant to make an arrest. The 
Justice Department obtains ninety-seven per- 
cent convictions for the F.B.I. cases it 
prosecutes in Federal Court. Mr. Hoover 
stresses the fact that the F.B.I. is an in- 
vestigative agency and that its 6,300 agents 
cannot operate without the cooperation of 
state and local police. He is opposed to 

the expansion of the F.B.I. into a national 
police force and feels that state and local 
agencies should remain the first line of 
defense against crime. 


No address. 


1375 Lopez-Rey, Manuel. The functions of 
social workers in penal institutions. 
Balaganj, Lucknow, India, All India Crime 
Prevention Society, August, 1964, 26 p. 


The social worker forms part of the institu- 
tion's staff which is in charge of the treat- 
ment of the offender, and, as a part of this 
team, the main purpose of the social worker 
is to build in the offender the necessary 
attitude and willingness to lead a law-abid- 
ing and self-supporting life; the ultimate 
aim being the protection of society and the 
individual against crime. The functions of 
social workers are directed toward the 
offender, his family, interested persons 

and associations, and the penal institution. 
The most important aspects of the social 
workers’ work with the offender are the 
arrival of the offender to the institutions, 
subsequent contacts to become acquainted 
with the offender and his background and the 
type and the extent of assistance required 
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in the institution and after release. In 
performing his task or planning programs, 

the social worker should keep in mind that 
the offender is not an isolated unit, but a 
responsible element with a family and a 
social framework, the interests of which are 
no less important; and that in planning his 
rehabilitation, the background of the 
offender and the environment to which he will 
return must be considered. Social workers 

in correctional institutions should have 
special training in such matters as: family 
and group relations and problems; casework 
with offenders; fundamentals of criminal 

law and criminology; and basic medico-psycho- 
logical knowledge and training on personal 
problems. There are two methods by which 
recruitment of an adequate social workers' 
service are carried out. One is administra- 
tive organization of an institutions' own 
service, and the other, workers being assigned 
to an institution by an outside agency. Both 
methods, however, are of ten handicapped by 

a scarcity of social workers or a lack of 
financial means, resulting in caseloads which 
are too high. 


Manuel Lopez-Rey, Professor, United Nations 
Advisor on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, All India Crime Pre- 
vention Society, Hardoi Road, Balaganj, 
Lucknow, India. 


1376 Delinquency going up. 
ment Review, 2(7):12, 1965. 


Police Manage- 
mimeo. 


An alltime high of 601,000 juvenile delin- 
quency cases were handled by the juvenile 
courts of the United States in 1963. Delin- 
quency cases increased eight percent over 
1962, while the entire child population 

(aged ten through seventeen) increased four 
percent. In the 1962-1963 period, the number 
of cases handled by urban courts increased 
eight percent, while cases coming before 
rural courts went up four percent thus re- 
versing the predominant pattern of delin- 
quency increasing more rapidly in rural areas 
than elsewhere. The number of juvenile court 


cases has risen steadily since 1949. This 
increase is attributable to the rise in the 
population of that age group most likely to 
be delinquent. Most of the offenses for 
which juveniles are referred to court are 
those committed against property. Boys are 
referred to court primarily for the following 
offenses: larcency, burglary, and auto 
theft. Girls are most frequently referred 
for running away, being ungovernable, larceny, 
and sex offenses. 


Commanding Officer, Planning Bureau, 240 
Centre Street, Room 117, New York, N. Y. 
10013. Attention: Police Management Review. 


1377 Philadelphia Bar Association. State- 
ment of policy of Philadelphia Bar Assucia- 
tion regarding release and publication of 
information in connection with criminal pro- 
ceedings. (Reprinted from) The Legal In- 
telligencer, January 4, 1965, no paging. 


Recommendations are made concerning the con- 
duct of those involved in the arrest and 
trial of criminals and any release of publi- 
city they might make before formal arrest, 
after arrest, during trial, and after trial. 
It is recommended that only ranking police 
officers make statements regarding the circum- 
stances of an arrest, and that prosecuting 
attorneys and the judiciary refrain com- 
pletely from making statements until after 
the trial. The news media are bound by only 
slight limitations, but the Bar Association 
urges them to use self-imposed restraint 

and good taste in reporting the circumstances 
of criminal arrests and trial. These 
standards are urged in order to insure a 

fair trial for those accused, and to better 
serve the public interest. 


No address. 


1378 U. S. Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Rational innovation: an account of changes 
in the program of the National Training 
School for Boys, Washington, D.C. from 1961 
to 1964, Washington, D.C., 1964, 22 p. 


A demonstration project was begun in 1961 

at the National Training School for Boys 

in the District of Columbia to determine 
what could be done in a selected cottage 
with substantially increased and a qualita- 
tively different kind of supervision. The 
project entailed assignment of three addi- 
tional correctional officers to the demon- 
stration cottage to allow them to work at an 
intimate level with the boys. They worked 
with the same group of twenty to twenty-five 





boys all the time and spent two group counsel- 
ing sessions a week with each of the boys 

in groups of ten or twelve. Time was pro- 
vided for at least one interview a month 
with each boy. For a Cottage Life Inter- 
vention Program, the operation side of the 
Demonstration Counseling Project, two cottage 
populations were established consisting of 
seventy-five, randomly selected boys. Both 
groups continued participating in the on- 
going program but boys in the experimental 
group, in addition, took part in the Inter- 
vention Program. There were three types of 
intervention: (1) individual counseling; 

(2) group counseling; and (3) recreational 
activity. Supporting programs were geared 

to assist in the implementation of the over- 
all goals of the program. Evaluation of 

the effectiveness of the project was based 

on institutional and post~-institutional 
adjustment and performance on objective tests. 
The experimental group had a significantly 
greater number of boys released and they 

were released significantly earlier than 
those from the control group. The experi- 
mental cottage ranked first of the five 
cottages in the total number of points earned 
in inter-cottage competition and surpassed 
the control cottage ‘in points earned in 
academic training. As measured by miscon- 
duct, the experimental cottage had fewer 
serious offenses committed by its population. 
A significantly greater proportion of the 
experimental group showed positive personality 
changes in the direction of becoming like a 
non-delinquent group as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Reference Schedule. The 
releasees from the experimental group stayed 
out of trouble longer than releasees from 
other groups, and failures from the experi- 
mental cottage were recommitted for signifi- 
cantly less serious offenses than the failures 
from the other groups. In view of the find- 
ings, the experimental program was expanded 
to cover all units at the National Training 
School. 


U. S. Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D.C. 


1379 Middendorf, Wolf. The Kriminalitat 
religioser Sekten. (The criminality of 
religious sects.) Acta Criminologiae et 
Medicinae Legalis Japonica, 31(1):1-8, 1965. 


Religious sects consist of groups of fanati- 
cal "true believers" who live in varying 
degrees of isolation from the majority of 
the population and the state. Isolation is 
the prerequisite and basis of the frequently 
unconditional submission of sect members 
under their prophets and leaders. Sect 
members generally develop a high degree of 


4) 
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solidarity, and cases of common criminality 
as theft, sex offenses and crimes of violence 
are extremely rare, The aggressiveness 
which exists within a given sect, as within 
any human community, is consciously or un- 
consciously directed against the state 
creating conflicts which find their expres- 
sion in such offenses as refusal to render 
medical aid to children or do military ser- 
vice. Occasionally, an individual member 
of a sect may suffer severely because of 
his conflicting responsibilities. Whether 
members of a sect become ill because of this 
permanent tension and conflict (the illness 
may result in self-destruction) or whether 
mentally vulnerable persons congregate in 
sects, in other words, the correlation be- 
tween membership in a sect and mental ill- 
ness, is a question yet to be answered. 
Further comparative studies of various 
selected sects are necessary to show how 
such membership may be a crime producing 
factor. Past research confirms the impres- 
sion that many common crimes are prevented 
by membership in a religious sect but that 
many others are caused by it. 


No address. 


1380 Yoshimasu, Shifu. Zwei Falle von 
Brandstiftung beim prodromalen Stadium der 
Huntingtonschen Chorea. (Two cases of 
arson in the prodromal stage of Huntington- 
schen Chorea.) Acta Criminologiae et 
Medicinae Legalis Japonica, 31(1):25-31, 
1965. 


Huntingtonschen Chorea is a rare disease in 
Japan and for a time even its existence has 
been doubted. Mental changes which are fre- 
quently ignored may occur years before any 
physical symptoms become noticeable. Two 
cases of arson studied in Japan are signifi- 
cant for forensic medicine and psychiatry 
because both were committed several years 
prior to the appearance of involuntary 
spastic motor activity. The first case of 
arson, with attempted suicide, was probably 
an impulsive act in the prodromal stage of 
the disease. The second case of arson, with 
subsequent suicide, occurred under the in- 
fluence of delirious ideas (Wahnideen) also 
in the prodromal stage of Huntingtonschen 
Chorea. One patient began committing cri- 
minal offenses after the inception of the 
disease, while the other was an early 
offender. 


Shaifu Yoshimasu, Director, Department of 
Criminal Psychology and Forensic Psychiatry, 
Tokyo Medical and Dental University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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1381 Radzinowicz, Leon. Criminology and 
the climate of social responsibility. Cam- 
bridge, England, Wm. Heffer & Sons, 1964. 
27 Pe 


Six major reports directed toward British 
legal reform indicated that its implementa- 
tion is expensive and controversial. Un- 
satisfactory working arrangements with pri- 
soners exist. Medical services are ele- 
mentary and, psychiatrically, twenty-five 
years delinquent. Recently, because of 
greater incidence of crime, penal reform is 
emerging as urgent, taking precedence be- 
cause of the effect of crime on society, and 
overcoming political resistance to action. 
Ideological advances and achievement have 
stimulated interest in criminology originat- 
ing from the frightening increase in crime, 
its psychological effect, and the inability 
to halt it even with increased awareness. 
The Criminal Justice Act of 1948 reflected 
a constructive social attitude toward the 
Welfare State without threatening existent 
legal authority. In 1959, the White Paper 
on Penal practice recognized governmental 
responsibility in long-range planning for 
expanded services, institutions and treat- 
ment, and the study of criminology. Finan- 
cial support, increased research by the 
government and institutions are government 
Home Office recommendations. England, in 
its laboratory of criminological research, 
apprcaches the United States in its desire 
to save, and rehabilitate and acknowledges 
reforms in the legal code and practice to 
be long overdue. The death penalty has not 
reduced murder. Questions are raised about 
separate courts for juvenile offenders, pre- 
ventive detention, corrective training, 
American parole methods, and the status of 
the Prison Chairman. Recommendations in- 
cluded a Commission Secretariat, the mobili- 
zation of various research units, special 
use of expert criminologists, technical 
working parties, and increased financial 
support. Increased social responsibility 
has given criminology stature and orderli- 
nesSSe 


Leon Radzinowicz, L.L.D., Institute of Cri- 
minology, Cambridge, England. 


1382 Prigmore, Charles S. Correctional man- 
power and training: a program for action. 
State Government, 37(4):242-246, 1964. 


Correctional work in the United States has 
fallen behind the development of public 
support and of adequately well-trained, well- 
paid personnel. As a result of the recogni- 
tion of the lag, the Arden House Conference 
was called in June 1964, to which sixty-one 
national and regional organizations sent 
delegates. The ninety delegates suggested: 
(1) priority on manpower and training needs 
in order to attract more qualified personnel; 
(2) an undergraduate training program; 

(3) in-service training; and (4) increasing 
stipends for graduate education. For the 
institutions and agencies employing correc- 
tional manpower, higher salary levels, ex- 
tension of civil service guarantees, intern- 
ships programs, the development of training 
centers, and continuing education on admini- 
strative levels was recommended. The 
"policymakers," both administrative and 
executive, need to assume active leadership 
in creating and refining programs with a 
consistent and comprehensive approach to 
management of crime and delinquency. A 
Joint Commission was proposed to accomplish 
nine objectives, among which were the identi- 
fication of the goals of correction, the 
tasks required and the skills needed, the 
inventorying of jobs, recruiting activities, 
and training resources. An interim committee 
of representatives of the five sponsors to 
implement the Commission was authorized from 
whom further information is available. 


No address. 


1383 Kahn, Alfred J. Social work and the 
control of delinquency. (Paper presented 
at National Council on Social Welfare, Los 
Angeles, California, May 1964.) Social 
Work, 10(27):3-13, 1965. 


Data on the "causes" and "facts" of delin- 
quency are questionable. Many generaliza- 
tions and apparent contradictions exist. 
Current views include the theory that: 

(1) delinquency is the product of psychosis 
(personality pathology) and is to be treated 
intraphysically; (2) it is concentrated in 
underprivileged areas (acculturation) and 
because the concern of social workers, 
settlement houses and neighborhood groups; 
(3) it is the result of delinquent sub- 
culture, and rehabilitation is achieved 
through institutional and family services; 
and (4) that it is a combination of the 
environmental and the personality approaches, 
in which case it is more difficult to plan 
helpful, controlling social policies. 





Professional knowledge and guidance are 
needed to bring each level into play as 
appropriate. Delinquency, by definition a 
socially complex administrative category, 

is better referred to as "delinquencies" em- 
bracing several theories. Unification of 
these theories is achieved by society's 
social control objectives at a given time. 
Courts have been assigned to exercise in- 
struments of social control, but the rehabil- 
itation action thereafter lacks scientific 
experience and is frequently contradictory 
in its goals. Social workers' objectives 
are prevention first, then rehabilitation. 
The importance of mental and individualized 
treatment programs, as well as society's 
controls, is recognized with expanding edu- 
cational, vocational, and cultural oppor- 
tunities considered vital in the social 
policy. They can assist in protecting in- 
dividual legal rights by developing legal 
aid and defender systems and a programmed 
system of casefinding, evaluation, and treat- 
ment. A combination of policy and case 
approach is needed to be implemented by a 
program of rehabilitation. 


Alfred J. Kahn, Columbia University School 
of Social Work, New York, New York. 


1384 Stott, D. H. Family situations con- 
ducive to behavior disturbance in delin- 
quents. Social Work, 10(2):14-17, 1965. 


Recognition is made of the frequency of de- 
linquency and maladjustment in insecure or 
unstable family situations. Data are analyzed 
on delinquent boys, eight through eighteen 
years of age, on probation in Glasgow. Of 

the 414 boys of whom seventy-eight percent 
were first offenders, the incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency was high when both parents 
rejected the child, but one loving parent in 

a reliable family setting can create tolerance 
for severe stresses. The Bristol Social 
Adjustment Guide was used to measure the de- 
gree to which children react to adverse 

family situations. Delinquents scored high. 
There is some correlation between broken 

homes and delinquent behavior. Test scores 
showed adverse family situations to be signif- 
icant as a criterion of maladjustment. Exami- 
nation of the correlation between behavior 

and the type of adverse family situation in- 
dicated the significance of standards of 
living, the mental health of both parents, 

and the father's earning capacity. 


Dr. H. Stott, Glasgow University, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 
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1385 Mikes, George. Prison: a symposium. 


215 pe 


New York, Horizon Press, 1964. 


To discover what can be learned from many 
different kinds of prison experiences, eight 
authors who have known prison were asked to 
contribute to this symposium. Prison is 
taken to be any form of enforced separation 
from the world of normal life; thus, there 
are chapters on the mental asylum and the 
hospital, as well as the political prison 
and the concentration camp. Arthur Koestler 
was sentenced to death by the Nationalists 
during the Spanish Civil War; Eugene Heimler 
was sent to Auschwitz; Paul Ignotus was a 
political prisoner of the Communists in 
Hungary; Krishna Hutheesing was a prisoner 
of the British in India; Walter Musgrave 
spent ten months in prison in England; 
Russell Braddon was a prisoner of war in a 
Japanese camp; Colin Franklin spent a year 

in a hospital; and Jeremy Bryan was an inmate 
of a psychiatric ward. The contributors 

were asked, or they attempted to answer 

some of the following questions. What is 

the lesson of the time of separation? Having 
gone to the limits of fear, did fear cease 

to exist? What happens to the minds and 
bodies of men subjected to the prison ex- 
perience? Why do people imprison one another? 
How real may the unreal situation become in 
time? How unreal does normal everyday life 
seem from behind bars? What are one's rela- 
tions with the outside world, one's jailers, 
and oneself? Does one feel guilty? What 

is it like to be released? Does one carry 
one's own prison cell around forever? The 
first conclusion to which the essays seem to 
point, concerns the relationship of man to 
himself while in prison: in order to survive, 
one has to have self-respect. In itself, 

it is not enough; but without it, one perishes. 
The second conclusion concerns the attitude 
to one's guilt or innocence: the completely 
innocent is able to regard his misfortune 

as an act of fate; an impersonal disaster 
like flood or famine. If he is guilty or 
partially guilty, he is much more personally 
involved, and through this guilt he becomes 
his own jailer. If the book poses as many 
questions as it solves, it is a reminder 

that some questions have many answers while 
some have none. 


No address. 
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1386 Puerto Rico. 
Center. 
1963-1964. 
multilith. 


Addiction Research 
Mental Health program annual report 
Rfo Pedras, Puerto Rico, 63 p. 


The 1963-1964 report of the Addiction 
Research Center in Rio Pedras, Puerto Rico, 
includes a statement of the philosophy of 
treatment which underlies its program for 
the rehabilitation of narcotic addicts, and 
a detailed description of the various phases 
of this program. Statistical tables include 
summary data on the first 1,286 patients 
registered at the clinic from June, 1961 to 
June, 1964. 


No address. 


1387 Barbe, Raoul. La Cour de bien-étre 
social: son origine, son evolution. (The 
Social Welfare Court: its origin and evolu- 
tion.) The Canadian Bar Journal, 8(2):119- 
123, 153, 1965. 


The Social Welfare Court as it exists today 
in Quebec, is the equivalent of the Juvenile 
and Fami Court which is found in Ontario 
and elsewhere. It is the result of various 
attempts to deal, particularly, with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. These 
attempts have found their concrete expression 
in the law establishing a court for young 
delinquents (established in Montreal in 1910) 
and the law establishing family courts in 
1944, In 1950 these courts were replaced by 
the Social Welfare Courts which now exist in 
eleven of thirty-one judicial districts with 
a population of 50,000 or more. The number 
of judges of this court was enlarged from 

ten in 1950 to thirty in 1964, an assistant 
to the chief justice was appointed in 1964, 
and the salaries of judges were almost 
doubled from 1950 to 1959. It is anticipated 
that Social Welfare Courts will be established 
in all judicial districts of Quebec. 


Raoul Barbe, Faculty of Law, University of 
Ottawa, Canada. 


1388 Roestel, Giinther. Vorbeugende Verwah- 
rung und Sicherungsaufsicht als neuartige 
Massregeln des Strafgesetzenwurfs I. (Pre- 
ventive detention and security supervision 
as new measures of the draft criminal code. 
— I.) Soziale Arbeit, 14(5):210-214, 
1965. 


The German draft criminal code provides for 
preventive detention of up to five years 

for a prisoner who, prior to the age of 
twenty-seven, has committed a criminal offense 
and has been sentenced to at least six months 
imprisonment, if: (1) the offender, prior 

to the offense, but after the age of six- 
teen, has committed at least two serious 
criminal offenses; (2) prior to the new 
offense the offender spent at least six 
months in a correctional institution; and 

(3) the diagnosis of the offender indicates 
that he is in danger of becoming a habitual 
criminal. A previous offense is disregarded 
if it was committed more than two years 

prior to the subsequent offense. The effec- 
tiveness of this new measure must be seriously 
doubted in view of several research findings 
which indicate the difficulty of correctly 
identifying future dangerous habitual 
offenders as envisoned by the proposed law. 
Under the new measure, a youth of eighteen 
could be placed in preventive detention at 

a time when it is being seriously debated 
whether the juvenile law should not be applied 
to all minors under the age of twenty-one. 
One of the intended purposes of the measure 
is to free juvenile correctional institutions 
from the burden of the so-called untreatable 
early offender. It would be dishonest to 
assert that all diagnostic and therapeutic 
possibilities have been exhausted to reach 
the small group of really dangerous and un- 
treatable young persons. It is very ques- 
tionable to introduce yet another legal 
measure when all the resources available 
under the present system have hardly been 
fully utilized and developed. 


No address. 





1389 Roestel, Giinther. Vorbeugende Verwah- 
rung und Sicherungsaufsicht als neuartige 
Massregeln des Strafgesetzenwurfs II. (Pre- 
ventive detention and security supervision 
as new measures of the draft criminal code. 
Part II.) Soziale Arbeit, 14(5):214-217, 
1965. 


Under the current German criminal code, it 

is possible to place an offender convicted 

of serious crimes under police supervision 

at the time of his release from a correc- 
tional institution. This crime preventive 
measure has proved ineffective and has lost 
its significance in practice. As a result, 
legislators have been searching for better 
ways of handling the habitual offender. One 
of their important considerations has been 
this: if a prisoner's conduct in an insti- 
tution is satisfactory and the impression is 
gained that he is likely to become law-abid- 
ing, he may be released after completing two- 
thirds of his sentence but is placed on parole 
for several years. If, on the other hand, 
his institutional conduct is unsatisfactory 
and completion of his entire sentence is 
thought necessary, the prisoner spends more 
time in the institution, but once released, 
he becomes his own master without reporting 
to an officer or observing parole conditions. 
The German draft criminal code of 1962 
attempts to correct this situation by the 
introduction of security supervision in 

which the functions of police supervision 

and parole services are to be combined. Its 
aim is to support and supervise dangerous or 
endangered offenders in free society during 
the critical period following release to 
prevent them from committing further offenses 
and aid them in their social reintegration. 
The measure is similar to parole in that it 
aims at the rehabilitation of the offender, 
but differs insofar as its emphasis is on 

the protection of society from the particular 
offender. As supervising agent, the court 
may appoint (as provided by the proposed law) 
a police department, a social agency, or a 
public health department, depending upon the 
personality of the offender. The measure 
will also include certain conditions for the 
offender such as a curfew, or restrictions 

on his freedom of movement or on contacts 
with certain persons, while the measure may 
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have its merits, the intention of the legis- 
lators of using social workers and parole 
officers, besides using police department 
officials for its application, is a serious 
error. Genuine social assistance cannot be 
combined with police control and any such 
attempt would have detrimental effects upon 
social work and the institution of parole. 
Security supervision, if adopted, should 

be a clearly circumscribed police function. 


No address. 


1390 Dawtry, Frank. Prison statistics, 
1963. Justice of the Peace and Local Govern- 
ment Review, 129(21):319, 1963. 


The statistical tables for the report of the 
Prison Department entitled Prisons and 
Borstals 1963 were published in England in 
April, 1965. The number of persons received 
into prison under sentence during 1963 in- 
creased from 53,444 to 54,578. There has 
been a definite increase in the proportion 
of short-term inmates. Youths who served 
sentences of imprisonment had a lower recon- 
viction rate than did youths who served 
borstal sentences. A high proportion of 
those prisoners held in prison awaiting trial 
or sentencing are not eventually sentenced 
to imprisonment. The number of offenders 
received into prison in default of payment 
of fines rose 600 over the 1962 figure. The 
number of young people sent to detention 
centers increased from 3,600 to 4,839. 


No address. 


1391 Indigent defendant entitled to assigned 
counsel at coram nobis hearing. Fordham Law 
Review, 33(4):716-721, 1965. 


In People v. Shipman, the California District 
Court of Appeal held that whenever facts are 
sufficient to warrant a coram nobis hearing, 
an indigent party is entitled to appointed 
counsel. The problem of adequate legal 
representation for indigent coram nobis 
petitioners arises at four stages: (1) in 
drafting the petition; (2) on appeal from 
denial of coram nobis without a hearing; 

(3) on the coram nobis hearing itself; and 
(4) an appeal from a hearing denying coram 
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nobis. People v. Hughes, in New York, 
requires the assignment of counsel on appeal 
from denial of a hearing and on appeal from 
the hearing. New York does not require 
assignment of counsel to aid an indigent 

in drafting his petition though this is a 
critical stage. In Indiana, a public de- 
fender assists in the drafting and pre- 
sentation of a petition, thus avoiding the 
impracticality of assigning an individual 
counsel to every prospective coram nobis 
applicant. 


No address. 


1392 Killing of co-felon by an intended 
victim held to be a ground for felony 
murder. Fordham Law Review, 33(4):721-726, 
1965. 


In People v. Washington, the District Court 
of Appeal of California held that a defendant 
could properly be convicted of the murder 

of a co-felon even though he neither actively 
nor constructively instituted the death-deal- 
ing act. This holding is contrary to the 
majority view which requires that the killing 
be done by one of the felons. The original 
formulation of the present California posi- 
tion is attributed to the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania and was upheld by that State's Supreme 
Court until overruled by Commonwealth v. 
Rediane in 1958. The California position is 
a return to an era when the punishment for 

a crime bore little relation to its serious- 
ness. 


No address. 


1393 Training programs expanded. The 
Challenge, 8(2):10-11, 1965. 


The Department of Public Welfare in Pennsyl- 
vania has instituted a special training pro- 
gram for public and probation units to improve 
services to youth in order to reduce juvenile 
delinquency. Courses are scheduled through- 
out the state in conjunction with state sub- 
sidized programs. Other training programs 

are provided for school personnel and members 
of the clergy who are concerned with child 
behavior problems. 


No address. 


1394 Juveniles go to school. 
8(2):16-17, 1965. 


The Challenge, 


The Loysville Development Center, a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare facility in Pennsyl- 
vania, serves delinquent youths who are 

court committed. Through their open-door 
policy (no bars, fences, or guards) it aims 
to help these delinquents understand them- 
selves and develop their own social responsi- 
bility and potential for self-expression. 
Fourteen carefully screened youths, who func- 
tion at normal grade level, go to the comm- 
nity school rather than to the school at the 
Center so that their education will not be 
jeopardized by the limited scholastic program 
offered there. The other "residents" attend 
school at the institution where the curricu- 
lum emphasizes remedial work, woodworking, 
and graphic arts. 


No address. 


1395 Samuels, Gertrude. The People versus 
"Baby.'"' The New York Times Magazine, 
January 17, 1965, p. 40-53. 


A narrative study of "Baby" and two other 
narcotic addicts is given. They are charged, 
by the Manhattan Criminal Court, with loiter- 
ing for the purpose of using and possessing 
narcotics; details of their trial and final 
disposition are given in detail. The empha- 
sis is placed on "Baby," her prior history, 
vain attempts to reform, regression, hospital- 
ization, religious crusades, and repetitive- 
ness of incurring felonies in order to obtain 
narcotics. It is told with sympathy and 
personal understanding of the user of nar- 
cotics: the narcotic drug addict is a sick 
person who is entitled to qualified medical 
attention and should not be criminally pro- 
secuted. 


No address. 


1396 Van Alstyne, William W. 


In Gideon's 
wake: harsher penalties and the "successful" 
criminal appellant. The Yale Law Journal, 
77(4) 606-639, 1965. 


In a recent decision known as the Gideon 
case, the United States Supreme Court held 
that a defendant charged with a felony must 
be supplied counsel. Since that decision, 
the rule has been applied retroactively. 

One of the dangers of applying for a new 
trial is that the defendant, if reconvicted, 
may get a more severe sentence. This was 
the exact fate of a defendant in a recent 
North Carolina case. Although the Courts 





have held that it is not improper to impose 
a harsher sentence on a reconviction, it is 
submitted that to impose a harsher sentence 
is unconstitutional. The original sentence 
should operate as a ceiling, otherwise one 
could be penalized for successfully assert- 
ing his constitutional right particularly 
since a heavier sentence does not serve 
society. Where the error alleged is not a 
constitutional question, the same ceiling 
should apply. Here, the doctrine of double 
jeopardy could be used to prevent harsher 
sentencing although it has so far failed. 
There have been cases applying the principle 
of double jeopardy so as to protect the 
right to appeal or to seek other post-convic- 
tion remedies and support in favor of this 
view is emerginge If adopted, double jeopardy 
will apply to sentences. It is also sub- 
mitted that the constitution's equal protec- 
tion clause could be used to prevent harsher 
sentences. 


No address. 


1397? National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Westchester Citizens Committee. 
Report on the pilot project for women, 
Westchester County Jail, Valhalla, New York, 
April 15, 1963-January 15, 1965. Scarsdale, 
New York, 12 p., app. mimeo. 


A pilot project in which volunteers brought 
activities to the women in a Westchester 
County jail, a short term correctional 
facility, is described. The activities pro- 
vided are knitting, grooming, reading, paint- 
ing, flower arranging, typing and shorthand, 
arts and crafts, a telephone teletrainer 
course, nursing, Audubon lectures, movies, 
and religious programs. It served to demon- 
strate how volunteers could effectively 

serve and enrich the activities program in 

a short-term correctional institution. An 
effective volunteer must have a strong desire 
to help a prisoner, be flexible and sensitive 
to the needs of the institutional personnel. 
Tension has been reduced so that no destruc- 
tive acts to property have been done since 
the establishment of the program. This pro- 
gram has served as an example of how public 
agencies and community services can cooperate 
in this field. On June 10, 1964, permanent 
sponsorship for the program was assumed by 
the Episcopal Mission Society in the Diocese 
of New York. 


Mary Louise Cox, Westchester Citizens 
Committee of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 2L North, Scarsdale, New 
York. 
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1398 Atlantic County (New Jersey). Proba- 
tion Department. Annual report, 1964. 


[Mays Landing/, Marc’ 1965, 26 p. mimeo. 


The overall picture of the probation situa- 
tion in 1964 in the Atlantic County Probation 
Department is given. Juvenile delinquency 
increased seven percent, pre-sentence in- 
vestigations increased sixteen percent, 
chancery cases, Matrimonial Division, in- 
creased forty-three percent. Statistics 
include the number of juvenile offenders, 
offenses showing the highest incidence, a 
complete tabulation of delinquent offenses, 
disposition made by the court, children 
classified by age and sex, and juvenile con- 
ference committee cases. 


No address. 


1399 Becker, Walter. Bedrohliche Jugendkri- 
minalitat? (Menacing juvenile delinquency?) 
Die Polizei, 56(5):136-139, 1965. 


Determining whether juvenile delinquency is 
on the increase or on the decrease is not as 
easy as is often assumed; statistics are not 
entirely reliable and they require correct 
interpretation. To obtain a correct picture 
of juvenile delinquency in West Germany, for 
example, three kinds of statistics have to 
be examined. The first type of statistics 
are from the judicial authorities giving 
data on the number of adjudications; not in- 
cluded in these are many juvenile offenders 
whose prosecution has been discontinued or 
who have not been disposed of for one reason 
or another. The second type of statistics 
are police statistics, which are compiled 
more rapidly and contain the number of 
offenses which are known to police and the 
number of offenders identified with no regard 
to their eventual disposition. The third 
statistics are those of unknown offenses 
which, of course, can only be estimated. An 
especially large number of unknown offenses 
are committed by juveniles which are taken 
care of privately and are not reported to 
police. Other factors influencing statistics 
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and making their interpretation more diffi- 
cult are the passages of new laws; Germany 
delinquency statistics for the years follow- 
ing 1953, for example, cannot be compared 
with the corresponding figures of the pre- 
vious years because, beginning in that year, 
many youthful offenders, ages eighteen to 
twenty, were processed by the juvenile courts 
for the first time. In 1963, a new regula- 
tion again affected police statistics: 
traffic offenses have been excluded from the 
total crime figures and offense categories 
were reclassified. A careful examination 
of all sources of data indicates a slight 
decrease of juvenile delinquency in the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1962 for the 
first time since 1954. 


No address. 


1400 Schiilert, Heinz. Jugendliche als 
Opfer Krimineller Handlungen. (Juveniles 
as victims of criminal acts.) Die Polizei, 


56(5):151-157, 1965. 


There are a series of factors which make a 
person a potential victim of crime. A com- 
bination of such factors standing in a certain 
structural relationship to one another form 
the individual quality of the victim. This 
quality is determined by personal, social, 

and natural variables. Among the basic per- 
sonality variables of a potential victim are 
his sex status, age, physical properties, 
physical condition, drinking habits, sexual 
drive and mental disposition. Among the 
important cultural and social factors are his 
family and marital status, occupation, eco- 
nomic and political circumstances and his 

lack of community ties. Natural and external 
crime factors are also of significance al- 
though the correlation between them and the 
offense is difficult to establish. Three 
types of victims can be distinguished: 

(1) the indifferent victim having no relation- 
ship to the offender; (2) the predestined 
victim having a certain relationship to the 
offender and contributing to the offense either 
passively by his exposure or actively by his 
instigation; and (3) the imaginary and simu- 
lating victim. To improve our crime preven- 
tion techniques, victims should be studied 
systematically in order to give us informa- 
tion not only on their characteristics, but 

on their behavior as well. The typology of 
the offender with his modus operandi should 

be supplemented by a typology of the victim 
with his modus gerendi. On the basis of 
findings, potential victims could be prevented 
from becoming actual victims of crime. 


No address. 


Effectiveness of the 
Federal Pro- 


1401 Glaser, Daniel. 
federal correctional system. 
bation, 28(4):3-6, 1964. 


For many years it has been said that between 
sixty and seventy percent of the men re- 
leased from prison today will be back again 
within five years. This myth, as well as 
other popular misconceptions about offenders 
and their treatment has been debunked by a 
five-year research project. This five year 
study on federal releasees, sponsored under 
the financial auspices of the Ford Founda- 
tion, questions the feasibility of some of 
the present correctional methods and sub- 
stantiates the effectiveness of others. 

Many separate conclusions are summarized in 
a single overall theory of recidivism which 
points to sources of differential anticipa- 
tions of criminal and non-criminal success 
in the experience of prisoners, their crime 
and non-crime career cycles, their tendency 
to recapitulate at each release from prison, 
and struggles to shift from childhood to 
adult role relationship. 


Daniel Glaser, Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


1402 Anderson, Elmer R. Work release 
sentencing. Federal Probation, 28(4):7-11, 
1964, 


"Minnesota's work release plan for jailed 
offenders," created in 1957, contains the 
basic principles of Wisconsin's "Huber" Act. 
It provides for the reformation and reha- 
bilitation of certain short-term prisoners 
and a means of financial support, other than 
public relief, for the families of these 
prisoners. Most of the persons committed 
under the Act have been able to serve their 
sentences while retaining their jobs, support- 
ing their families, and reducing the public 
relief burden. If a defendant violates any 
of the conditions of the work release plan, 
his commitment under the Act is revoked and 
he is required to serve the balance of his 
sentence in actual confinement in the work- 
house, and any earned reduction of his 
sentence is cancelled. A deposit of bail 
insures better cooperation and fewer viola- 
tions. In some cases, commitment under 

this plan is inadvisable, particularly to 
prisoners sentenced for such crimes as 
larceny, burglary, robbery, and violence. 

It is considered an economically feasible 
and excellent correctional measure. 


No address. 





1403 Prins, Herschel A. Training for pro- 
bation work in England and Wales. Federal 
Probation, 28(4):12-18, 1964. 


The development of probation service and 
training for probation work in England and 
Wales is reviewed, and this historical de- 
velopment shows some of the trends against 
a wider background of events in allied 
fields. An account is given of the present 
organization and the facilities for train- 
ing probation officers, both at the pre- 
service and in-service stages. There are 
many challenges that will have to be met in 
the face of continuing demands that are 
likely to be made upon the service. The 
service expanded from 905 officers in 1949 
to 2,215 officers in 1964. Advances in 
fields of sociology and psychology have been 
influential in determining the ways in which 
the probation officer applies his concern 
for people in difficulties, and he is now 
more explicitly aware of the use he makes 
of his relationships with offenders and 
others. 


Herschel A. Prins, Probation and After-Care 
Dept., Home Office, London, England. 


1404 Soine, Valentin. Finland's open in- 
stitutions. Federal Probation, 28(4):19-23, 
1964, 


The open institutions and labor camps of 
Finland are discussed with relation to those 
who are candidates for the camp, the number 
of camps, their facilities and programs, the 
personnel, their training and experience, 

and the advantages and disadvantages of this 
type of institution. Overall, it is deter- 
mined that personnel need not only the per- 
sonal attributes that generate trust and 
confidence, but an understanding of human 
behavior, acquaintance with social sciences 
(psychiatry, psychology, sociology), and the 
knowledge of law in order to guide and direct 
prisoners to lives of productivity and useful- 
nesSe 


No address. 


Abstracts 1403-1406 


1405 Perlman, I. Richard Antisocial be- 
havior of the minor in the United States. 
Federal Probation, 29(4):23-30, 1964, 


It is universally recognized that juvenile 
delinquency is an enormously complicated, 
many-faceted problem, and that many factors 
interact to produce it. The best statistical 
indicators of antisocial behavior of minors 
in the United States, police arrests of 
juveniles and juvenile court delinquency 
cases, show a general upward trend beginning 
in 1949. Studies show that the number of 
hidden delinquents is large, particularly 
among the middle and higher income groups 
because only a small percentage are arrested 
by police, referred to juvenile courts for 
delinquent behavior, or committed to insti- 
tutions for delinquent children. Causes 

for the rise in delinquency are ennumerated. 
Delinquency comparisons between nations are 
difficult, if not impossible. 


I. Richard Perlman, Chief, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Studies Branch, U. S. Children's 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


1406 Levine, Samuel. Narcotic addiction as 
viewed by a federal narcotic agent. Federal 
Probation, 28(4):30-34, 1964. 


The philosophy and attitude of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics regarding narcotic addic- 
tion stem from a realistic appraisal of 

many facets of the addiction phenomenon; the 
medical, the legal, the moral, the economic, 
and the ethical. Nothing is gained in 
deciding whether the addict is a criminal 

or a sick person or whether punitive or 
medical approach should be used. The treat- 
ment program for addicts should be designed 
to rehabilitate them to health, and, where 
necessary, train them to be self-supporting 
and self-reliant. Drug addiction is not a 
by-product of medical treatment, but a con- 
tagious disease which is being spread by 

the user of narcotics, not the pusher. It 
is advisable to employ the compulsory treat- 
ment and quarantine used for all communicable 
diseases. The addict should be taken out of 
circulation, placed in a drug-free environ- 
ment, and cautiously let back under super- 
vision and aftercare. 


No address. 
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1407 Diskind, Meyer H., & Klonsky, George. 
A second look at the New York State parole 
drug experiment. Federal Probation, 28(4): 
54-47 , 1964. 


The Special Narcotic Project of the New York 
State Division of Parole, 1960, reported 

the results of a three-year study of parolee- 
addicts, 1956-1959. It was noted that the 
344 parolees included in this report did not 
constitute a sufficient number of persons 
upon which definite conclusions could be made, 
and that further study would be more meaning- 
ful. The effected treatment, predicated by 
the aforementioned project, suggests that 
close intensive supervision made possible 

by small caseloads with great stress placed 
on continued employments, development of 
vocational skills, and constructive leisure 
time activities is desirable. Addiction is 

a public health problem and has epidemiolo- 
gical components. Therefore, the need for 

an authoritative approach is necessary. 

Since both public and private agencies do 
make significant contributions to addiction 
(treatment, research), their services should 
compliment each other. The parole narcotic 
program may not be the solution for the nar- 
cotic problem, but it is gratifying that some 
offenders with a history of narcotic addic- 
tion do manage, at least temporarily, to re- 
frain from drugs. 


No address. 


1408 Wood, Roland W. New program offers 
hope for addicts. Federal Probation, 28(4): 
40-45, 1964. 


The California Rehabilitation Center program 
is a new research-based effort to control 
narcotic addiction by providing intensive 
group counseling, individual counseling, and 
programs of physical, vocational, and academic 
training. It is a program of civil commit- 
ment which includes volunteers and persons 
guilty of misdemeanors and felonies whose 
principal problem is addiction. For these 
addicts, the Center program offers hope, and 
for California, the program seeks to: (1) re- 
duce the spread of addiction; (2) reduce 
addict crime; and (3) through research, 
develop more positive methods of treating 
addiction. Followup is vital and caseworkers, 
with small caseloads, help addicts find work, 
counsel and help them to bridge the gap to 
normal constructive community living. 


No address. 


1409 Shelly, Joseph A., & Bassin, Alexander. 
Daytop Lodge; halfway house for drug addicts. 
Federal Probation, 28(4):46-54, 1965. 


The National Institute of Mental Health pro- 
vided a grant for a research project in- 
volving the establishment and evaluation of 
a halfway house, Daytop Lodge, in Staten 
Island, for treatment of drug addicts. The 
personnel, trained at Synanon, Santa Monica, 
California, used the principles of the 
California home; attempting to create an ex- 
tended family type found in preliterate 
tribes with a strong, perhaps autocratic, 
father figure who dispenses justice combined 
with concern and who is a model, extolling 
inner-directed convictions about the old- 
fashioned virtues of honesty, learning, and 
hard work. Eligibility for admission is 
based on age (sixteen to forty-five), I. Q. 
in normal range, minimal reading level, no 
history of deviant sexual behavior, a verbal 
expression of an interest in rehabilitation, 
and the ability to speak English. Reality 
therapy (gut experience), rather than ortho- 
dox psychoanalytic concepts, prevails during 
the group therapy sessions. Also, thin layer 
chromatography (TLC), drug detection; 
seminar meetings and open house are employed 
to advantage. 


No address. 


1410 Dorney, Wm. Patrick. 
program as part of a detention service. 
Federal Probation, 28(4):55-57, 1964. 


The educational 


For most children at the Youth House, Bronx, 
New York, prior schooling has been a nega- 
tive experience, due to underachievement and 
lack of success and acceptance. To combat 
this during detention, their anxieties and 
apprehensions must be reduced by setting up 
meaningful and appropriate expectancies. 

The teacher helps the child develop insight 
and self-direction so that he will feel ade- 
quate, be positively disposed, and not fear- 
ful or resistant to the learning situation. 
This will help give direction and order into 
their disorganized lives. The school is the 
most demanding of all the disciplines in the 
detention setting, as it is vital that the 
school group experience be a positive and 
meaningful one. 


William Patrick Dorney, Ph.D., Principal, 
Youth House for Boys, Bronx, New York. 





1411 Hart, Joe W. The use of the "gossip 


Federal 


group" in a juvenile home setting. 
Probation, 28(4):57-59, 1964. 


If children are to profit from living in a 
group and if the group work supervisor is 
to get a more adequate picture of the in- 
ternal functioning of his group, a device 
for securing more precise information is 
necessary. To achieve this, a "gossip 
group" technique was used. The children 
were able to talk out their difficulties 
and the group worker was able to get a 
better insight as to the needs and desires 
of the group. 


Joe W. Hart, Ed.D., Professor of Social 
Studies, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi. 


1412 National Juvenile Court Judges. 
Institute and Conference Program. Law school 
curriculum coverage of Juvenile and Family 
Court subjects, by Daniel L. Skoler, Chicago, 
Illinois, no date, various pagings, mimeo. 


For approximately three years, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges has been en- 
gaged in advancing the cause of a continuing 
education for juvenile court judges with 
emphasis placed on the staging of regional 
and state training institutes for judges 
exercising juvenile court jurisdiction. While 
training in law constitutes the basic disci- 
plinary preparation for the juvenile court 
judges, there is a growing recognition of 

the "professional responsibility" area, and 
the relevance of behavioral and social science 
understanding to lawyering skills. It is 
clear that any post-professional training 
must be predicated on what could reasonably 
be expected of pre-professional training in 
the law schools. In 1964, 136 law schools 
throughout the country were asked to indicate 
those courses or seminars in which an esti- 
mated ten percent or more class hours were 
devoted to matters of law associated with 
juvenile or family courts and their jurisdic- 
tion exclusive of marriage, divorce, and 
separation. Ninety-three responses were re- 
ceived, nearly seventy percent of the sampling. 
The results were: (1) twenty-nine schools 
(or thirty-one percent of the total) had no 
substantial coverage in any course; and 

(2) sixty-four schools (or sixty-nine percent 
of the total) had substantial coverage in at 
least one course. The responses evidence a 
limited coverage of those areas of law, legal 
theory, and legal process directly related 

to the jurisdiction and operation of juvenile 
courts. Three observations are made: 

(1) that the current practice of including 
some content on juvenile and family courts 
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in basic criminal law courses (delinquency 
focus) and domestic relations courses (child 
welfare focus) is sound; (2) that the law 
school curriculum provide some opportunity 
for advanced course focus on juvenile and 
family court law and enforcement; (3) that 
preparation for the juvenile and family 
court specialty can be achieved through ad- 
vanced tangentially-relevant sources such 

as law and psychiatry, social legislation, 
professional responsibility, legal clinic 
work, criminal procedure. Appendices list 
the survey letter; reply form; list of 
survey responses; schools reporting "substan- 
tial coverage" in basic courses and those 
reporting no "substantial coverage" in any 
courses; descriptions of courses devoted ex- 
clusively to fields of interest; schools 
reporting substantial coverage in advanced 
courses; and schools reporting substantial 
coverage in three or more courses. 


Daniel L. Skoler, Executive Director, 
American Bar Center, 1155 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1413 Tittle, Charles R., & Tittle, Drollene 
P. Social organization of prisoners: an 
empirical test. Social Forces, 43(2):216- 
221, 1964. 


In a study of the social organization of 
prisoners, five hypotheses were derived from 
theories about the inmate social organiza- 
tion of prisons. Interview and record data 
were gathered in a hospital serving imprisoned 
narcotic addicts. A Guttman scale was con- 
structed, and associations were measured. 
The results generally affirm that a prison 
code is an institutional product expressive 
of the norms of a prisoner social organiza- 
tion, which serves to help inmates overcome 
the deprivations of prison living. Evidence 
also indicates that individual ties to the 
outside community, as well as individual ex- 
pectations of possible legitimate rehabili- 
tation, affect the solidarity of that prison 
social group. (Author abstract, edited). 


No address. 
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1414 Walker, Nigel. Psychopathy in law and 
logic. Medicine, Science, and the Law, 


5(1):3-18, 1965. 


There are two issues regarding the criminal 
responsibility of psychopaths. One is, the 
extent to which they are held liable to the 
ordinary penal measures imposable on normal 
offenders and the other is whether they 
"should" be held liable to a lesser or 
greater extent than they are. This is 
historically developed through various legis- 
lative acts and judicial instructions in 
cases before the British criminal courts 
relative to the special defenses of moral 
imbecility, irresistible impulse, diminished 
responsibility, and psychopathic personality. 
The extent to which psychopaths are morally 
culpable for their undesirable behavior and 
the factors and interests to be weighed in 
the disposition of their cases are argumenta- 
tively examined. The establishment of psy- 
chiatric prisons, custodial institutions for 
delinquents whom ordinary hospitals cannot 
benefit, coupled with arrangements for re- 
lease to specialized aftercare, would relieve 
courts of an unnecessarily difficult decision 
and would be a first step toward solution of 
the sentencing problem. 


Nigel Walker, University Reader in Criminology 
and Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, 
England. 


1415 U. S. Congress. Senate. Government 
Operations Committee. Report: organized 
crime and illicit traffic in narcotics. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1965, 127 p. (89th Congress, lst Session, 
Report No. 72) 


Joseph Valachi, at the subcommittee's hearings 
of 1963-1964, by his testimony, was instru- 
mental in assisting the various police and 
investigation agencies in the revelation of 
the structure and operations of the Mafia or 
Cosa Nostra in the United States. He revealed 
the extent of the insulation of the hierarchy, 
which is the primary obstacle in the drive to 
wipe out crime; the history and criminal 
activities of Cosa Nostra; and New York City 
as the focal point of organized crime. Organ- 
ized crime in the other great cities of the 
country are identified with Cosa Nostra. In 
order to cope with these organizations, the 
Attorney General, Robert Kennedy, suggested 
three weapons: (1) immunity legislation, 

(2) a law prohibiting membership in criminal 
organizations, and (3) wiretapping legisla- 
tion. The committee then examined the wide- 
spread illicit traffic in narcotic drugs be- 
ginning with the sources of production in 

the Near and Far East, smuggling operations 
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and traffic routes to and from Europe, Latin 
America, and the United States, and the role 
of the Mafia in these operations. Traffic 
and addiction problems are enumerated, the 
characteristics of the addict are described, 
as is his place in society, and federal and 
New York City views on treatment and reha- 
bilitation are discussed. New York State's 
Metcalf-Volker Act, the California Law, and 
the pros and cons of the United Kingdom's, 
Israel's, and the United State's experiences 
with ambulatory maintenance are evaluated. 
Corrective legislative proposals are made 
and additional views of three members of the 
committee are recorded. Conclusions and 
recommendations based on the facts and revela- 
tions of the hearings are given. 


For sale by: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 


1416 Roberts, Leigh M., & Pacht, Asher R. 
Termination of inpatient treatment for sex 
deviates: psychiatric, social and legal 
factors. The American Journal of Psychiatry, 
121(9) :873-880, 1965. 


The State of Wisconsin has had in effect, 
since 1951, a Sex Crimes Law which provides 
for both indiscriminate sentencing of selec- 
ted sex offenders and psychiatric treatment 
for these offenders. It also provides that 
the following be explored in release deci- 
sions made by members of a Special Review 
Board: (1) psychiatric factors: (a) initial 
diagnostic study; (b) psychotherapist's pro- 
gress reports; (c) psychiatric consultants' 
reports; (2) social data: (a) pre-sentence 
investigation; (b) pre-parole investigation 
in the community; (c) pertinent correspondence; 
(d) institutional adjustment reports; and 

(3) legal data: (a) transcript of the trial 
(upon request), (b) F.B.I. and local police 
reports of prior offenses; (c) reports of 
previous actions and comments by the members 
of the Board. The Board consists of a psy- 
chiatrist, a social worker, and a lawyer, 

and it has functioned effectively as a deci- 
sion-making body. Without an evaluation of 
the complex interrelationships of these 
variable factors, effective release decisions 
would be impossible. The study undertakes 

a clinical and statistical examination of 

the factors involved in the release of sex 
deviates after a period of specialized in- 
patient treatment and the provisions of the 
Wisconsin Sex Crimes Law. 


Leigh M. Roberts, M.D., Department of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





1417 New York (State). State Employment 
Service. CVRS Newsletter, October 1964, 7 p. 
mimeo. (Issue No. Two) 


Statistics are given for the number of in- 
mates released through New York State Employ- 
ment Service sponsorship for employment in 
the New York City area from January, 1964 
through June, 1964. Offenders are eligible 
for bonding, with the exception of those who 
have had convictions under the categories of 
sex, loyalty, or addiction. A description 

is given of Daytop Lodge, a halfway house 

for drug addicts. Vocational training and 
information especially in juvenile institu- 
tions, have sought to ease the transition 

to the working world outside the institution. 
The personality structure of the drug addict, 
the "addiction-prone" personality, is outlined 
to provide a guide for a working relationship 
for the counselor working with the addict. 
Two new projects for Correctional Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service are described, both 
of which will involve vocational guidance 
counseling with offenders. 


No address. 


1418 The role of counsel at sentencing. 
The Legal Aid Brief Case, 23(4):190-224, 1965. 


Douglas, E. Le A defender's view. p. 190- 
194; Meeds, E. L. A prosecutor's view. 

pe 195-196; Tauro, G. J. Appealing sentences 
in Massachusetts.’ pe 197-200; Steffes, 
Herbert J. Advocacy fully achieved. p. 
202; Holt, Ivan Lee, Jr. Requisites for 
sentencing. pe 203-204; Karlen, D. Frivo- 
lous appeals. p. 205-208; Aschenbrenner, 
Lawrence A. The appellate defender in 
Oregon. p. 209-213; Hubanks, Allen C. 
Legal services to the indigent imprisoned. 

pe 214-218; Rubin, Sol. Due process in pro- 
bation and parole revocation proceedings. 

pe 219-223; Griswold, Erwin N. The role of 
law students. p. 224-226. 


200- 


The defense attorney should play a greater 
role in the sentencing process. He has a 
continuing duty, after a finding of guilt 

in a criminal case, to present the court with 
all the facts to obtain a probation or a 
minimum sentence. He should investigate the 
background of the defendant to inform the 
court of the defendant's environment, present 
all the reasons for mitigation of punishment, 
and protect the defendant against any mis-~- 
information which may be considered by the 
judge in imposing sentence. The defense 
attorney should make certain that the sentence 
imposed is within its statutory limits. He 
Must know the law, his client and the theory 
of punishment. There should not be any uni- 
form sentencing, the defendant should be 
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judged, not the crime. The primary con- 
sideration of the attorney should be the 
welfare and rehabilitation of his client. 

In Massachusetts, the sentencing process is 
different from that of some other states in 
that a convicted defendant may appeal his 
sentence to an Appellate Division and this 
court operates simply and informally to 
review the sentence without great expense. 
In all states, the courts are congested be- 
cause of the large number of appeals. Part 
of this congestion exists because frivolous 
appeals are filed. One method of reducing 
the number of frivolous appeals is to have 

a preliminary screening of the cases before 
accepting them for full reviews. Another 
method is to make a summary disposition of 
the appeal where no new points of law are in- 
volved. There is the problem of appeals 

and postconviction proceedings on behalf of 
inmates of penal institutions. Oregon has 
established the Office of Public Defender 
devoted to such appeals and postconviction 
proceedings. Minnesota, in 1961, instituted 
an experimental program to provide legal 
service to indigent inmates and found that 
there is a need for legal services and that 
the federal and state governments should be 
responsible for arranging such services. In 
proceedings to revoke probation and parole, 
there must be due process and there are 
statutes in most states to this effect which 
a majority of the courts have so held. 


No address. 


1419 Great Britain. Home Office. The war 
against crime in England and Wales 1959-1964. 
London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1964, 20 p. app. 


The total number of indictable offenses 
recorded by the police rose forty-three per- 
cent between 1958 and 1962. This reflects, 
to a degree, the strengthening of police 
forces, better reporting by the public, and 
better recording by the police. An increase 
in the number of police is needed to allow 

a larger proportion of the force to spend 
time on the prevention and detection of crime. 
Additional allocations have been made for 
detective work. A special advisory committee 
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on juvenile delinquency has been formed to 
consider the causes of spreading delinquency 
and an Institute of Criminology has been 
established at Cambridge to study and to 
teach the social and psychological aspects 
of criminology. Changes have been made in 
the powers available to the courts for deal- 
ing with youthful offenders. A building 
program to meet the needs of these youths 
has begun, and recommendations for an ex- 
panded and reorganized community and pro- 
bation service have dealt with the use of 
voluntary workers and with the role of 
social workers. Research into effective 
means of dealing with crime has been initiated. 


Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 
England. 


1420 Council of Planning Affiliates and 
others. Workshop on public policy issues. 
Summary of discussion sessions held at 
Seattle University, October 1964. Seattle, 
Washington, 1964. no date, 28 p. mimeo. 


Church oriented organizations do not often 
voice a strong enough opinion on issues 

which involve state political factors. The 
problem of child abuse presents difficulties 
in treating the child and the causative 
factors, and neglectful families are often 
unwilling or unable to seek help from commu- 
nity resources. The strengthening of child 
welfare laws is necessary. High levels of 
unemployment for youth are caused by high 
school dropouts. Special services are needed 
in the way of vocational counseling for these 
potential delinquents. Current programs in 
state hospitals are having some success in 
reducing the daily patient load of the men- 
tally ill and mentally retarded, but create 

a need for adequate rehabilitation services 
in the communities to which the patients 

are returning. Adequate programs can be 
organized to provide for the basic needs of 
the elderly people of the community. Pro- 
posed legislation is outlined to protect 
underprivileged families. The high divorce 
rate in Washington might be lowered through 
counseling and through possible light mea- 
sures to induce couples to avail themselves 
of counseling services. There is an increased 
need for improved interracial group relations 
and a desire of minorities for the full rights 
of citizenship. The migrant worker as a 


citizen is lacking in education opportunities, 
daycare for children, housing, medical care, 
and in community participation. Proposed 
legislation and programs for the adult 
offender are given as well as a description 
of the new Corrections Center and the activi- 
ties of the State Parole Board. The problems 
of alcoholism and the alcoholic offender need 
an adequately financed, integrated program 

on the state and local levels. 


Robert T. Block, Committee on Religion and 
Welfare, Seattle University, Seattle, 
Washington. 


1421 Mifflin County (Pennsylvania). Pro- 
bation and Parole Office and Domestic Rela- 
tions Office. Annual report, 1964. 


[lewistown7, 1964, 17 p. mimeo. 


Two major approaches in the treatment of 
juvenile behavioral problems appear: one in- 
volves the "crime" and its seriousness as 

the focal point and the resulting punitive 
action; the other focuses upon the offender 
and directs its action toward his emotional 
development. Mifflin County's efforts were 
directed toward the guidance and control of 
the offender in its probation program. 
Parents, school, and police directed their 
energies toward the needs of the child and 
his environment. Each referral effects five 
or six letters of inquiry about the offender. 
Further inquiry allows the delinquent pro- 
bationary status or confinement. The Juvenile 
Court Judge can channel some resources toward 
alleviation and treatment necessary to afford 
the child social adjustment in accordance 
with the idea that the child can best be 
taught to adjust to the community by super- 
vised living within the community. Statis- 
tics are presented concerning the increase 
for the year in periods of detention and in 
the number of children who were provided 
probationary supervision. The ages, area of 
residence, school, and church affiliation of 
these youths are given, as well as the actual 
number of contacts made with juvenile pro- 
bationers during the year. Group therapy 
sessions afforded peer group association and 
enabled the youngsters to gain self-confi- 
dence to replace aggressive behavior with 
meaningful relationships in the community. 
Foster home relationships were also sucess- 
ful. The budget for the year is presented. 
Assignments and terminations of adult parole 
supervision are described. 


No address. 





1422 Hawaii. Honolulu Juvenile Court. Con- 
solidated report, 1962 and 1963. Honolulu, 
1965, 30 p. mimeo. 


Statistics are presented which pertain to 

the numbers of children referred to the 

court for delinquency which compare the total 
number of children referred with those 
referred for the first time in each year and 
the number who were "repeaters." Included 

in the "repeater" category are children who 
had been released from court jurisdiction in 
past years and children who were under court 
jurisdiction at the beginning of the statis- 
tical year who had an additional referral 
during the year, as well as children released 
from jurisdiction during the year, but who 
were again referred later in the year. There 
was a decrease in the numbers of children 
referred to the court for alleged delinquent 
acts during 1963 from 1962, but traffic vio- 
lations increased. There was a thirty-eight 
percent increase in delinquency referrals 
over the five-year period previous to 1962. 
The rate of recidivism is also shown for de- 
linquency and for traffic violations. Re- 
ferrals are classified by "reason for re- 
ferral,"' sex, and year referred. Statistics 
refer to the number of commitments to the 
Hawaii Youth Correctional Facility for the 
years 1960 through 1963, and the number of 
children in the detention home for the same 
period. Data refer to the number of children 
in dependency cases. 


Gerald R. Corbett, Judge, Juvenile Court, 
First Circuit, P.O. Box 3498, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 96811. 


Detention 
Annual report, 


1423 Ramsey County (Minnesota). 


and Corrections. 
1964, 


Authority. 
St. Paul, 1964. 12 p. 


A low rate of recidivism recommends the Work 
Release Program where men on work or school 
release earn a salary and pay for their board 
and room at the work farm. Statistics per- 
tain to the length of sentence for those on 
this program, average number of work days, 
earnings per hour, average age, education, 
and number of children of the inmates. In- 
stitutions for juveniles had a higher number 
of inmates than in previous years. Statistics 
present the average daily population for each 
month for 1962 through 1964, the age of the 
inmates at the time of commitment, and the 
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variety of delinquent acts committed. The 
Woodview Detention Home had the highest 
yearly population in 1964 for the history 
of the institution. Statistics present 

the number of admissions among boys and girls 
for 1963 and 1964, the time of admission, 
the number of detention days, the average 
daily population, the average length of de- 
tention, average age of the inmates, type 
of offense, and the original detaining 
authority. 


Detention and Corrections Authority, 1700 
Court House, St. Paul, Minnesota, 55102. 


1424 Legal Aid Society. Eighty-ninth 
annual report, 1964. New York, New York, 
no date, no paging. 


In 1964, more than 127,000 requests for legal 
aid were brought to the seventeen New York 
offices of the Legal Aid Society. These re- 
quests were answered by only fifty-five 
attorneys. In the criminal courts, the most 
critical area of the society's work is found 
in the cases of youths in serious trouble 
with the law for the first time. The staff 
of Legal Aid “law guardians" in the juvenile 
part of the Family Court has had the diffi- 
cult task of working out a role for the 
lawyer in a court with less formal procedures 
than the courts for adults and a court in 
which lawyers, until recently, had seldom 
appeared. In the past year, service has been 
extended for the first time to the lower 
criminal courts of Queens and Richmond Coun- 
ties, completing efforts to bring Legal Aid 
defense counsel into every major criminal 
court in the city. There has also been an 
expansion of legal aid into New York's week- 
end courts; a program of using volunteer 
attorneys for criminal appeals work; and use 
of volunteer service of psychiatrists to 
testify in criminal proceedings. A complete 
financial report is also given. 


Legal Aid Society, 11 Park Place, New York, 
New York, 10007. 
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1425 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
Wisconsin's first eleven years of experience 
with its Sex Crimes Law, July 1951 through 
June 1963. Madison, April 1965, various 
pagings. (Statistical Bulletin C 46) 


Wisconsin's Sex Crimes Law was enacted in 
July 1951. Prior to that time, sex offenders 
were handled under the criminal code. The 
new law provided for detention of offenders 
until they were considered safe to release, 
and for examination and treatment where 
necessary. Those requiring treatment are 
termed "deviates" for this report. The 
report, covering the first eleven years of 
experience under the Sex Crimes Law, con- 
tains sixteen tables briefly summarized 
textually, indicating various findings 
concerning the total number of offenders 
committed under the Sex Crimes Law and con- 
cerning those classed as deviates. Typical 
subjects of tables are: (1) findings 
reported to court by year; (2) offenses by 
year; (3) offense and finding reported to 
court; (4) offense and age; (5) offense 
and marital status; (6) deviates in relation 
to intelligence level, education, prior 
treatment, race, and previous correctional 
experience; (7) age and sex of victims; and 


(8) offense and frequency. 


Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


1426 Rose, A. G. The colored immigrant 
and us. The Police Journal, 38(5):213-220, 
1965. 


The colored immigrants in England are not 
one big uncivilized group, but are, rather, 

a conglomeration of people from the West 
Indies, West Africa, India and Pakistan. 
These people have customs and religious atti- 
tudes different from those of native English- 
men and it is part of the policeman's job 

to be aware of these differences. On the 
whole, these colored immigrants are probably 
more law-abiding than white Englishmen. Our 
common humanity must be remembered; colored 
immigrants are ordinary people who happen 

to be different. Colored British-born 
children are not second-class citizens and 
must not be treated as such. 


A. G. Rose, Superintendent, Manchester City 
Police, Manchester, England. 


1427 Vigilante, Joseph L., & Rector, Milton. 
Arden House Conference on Corrections; impli- 
cations for social work education. Social 
= Education Reporter, 13(1):8-9, 22-23, 
1965. 


In June 1964, representatives of sixty-one 
national and regional organizations interested 
in the field of corrections met together at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York. Discussion 
groups were organized in the following areas: 
(1) manpower and training needs; (2) employ- 
ment agencies and institutions; (3) national 
correctional and professional organizations; 
(4) correctional policymakers and admini- 
strators, and (5) private foundations. Among 
the major issues raised were: (1) how to 
encourage more competent individuals to enter 
the field and how to provide professional 
education; and (2) to identify various levels 
of practice and the levels of education 
necessary for each level of practice. The 
Arden House Conference maintained a view of 
the field of corrections which welcomes and 
encourages participation in preparing pro- 
fessionals for social work. 


Dean J. L. Vigilante, School of Social Work, 
Adelphi University, Garden City, New York. 


1428 Mobilization for Youth. Legal Services 
Unit. Education regarding common legal diffi- 
culties faced by the low income community: 
methods employed in New York's Lower East 
Side, by Edward V. Sparer. New York, 

New York, 1964, 5 p. mimeo. 


In order to demonstrate to the poor that the 
law is their ally, the Mobilization for Youth 
Legal Services Unit has conducted several 
experiments. Wallet sized cards are being 
distributed which briefly state (in English 
and Spanish) what one's rights are if 
arrested. This phone number of an answering 
service which will call a lawyer is given 

to young people under age twenty-two to call. 
This approach combines a knowledge of rights 
with direct access to lawyers. An effective 
way of making tenants aware of means whereby 
they can act to compel landlords to repair 
dangerous and unhealthy conditions has been 
to integrate the lawyer's services into a 





tenant council's organizing effort. A large 
part of the educational planning is directed 
toward developing an awareness of legal rights 
on the part of social workers who are able 

to reach many of the poor, and encourage them 
to seek legal help. Most important is the 
need for lawyers to do concrete work in the 
community and, thereby, gain trust. 


Edward V. Sparer, Mobilization for Youth 
Legal Services Unit, 214 East Second Street, 
New York, New York, 10009. 


1429 Cloward, Richard A., & Ontell, Robert. 
The trouble with training. (Reprint from) 
American Child, 47(1):1-6, 1965. 


The failure of our youth employment training 
programs, as evidenced by the high attrition 
rate from the programs, and the subsequent 
instability of job histories often attributed 
to poor motivation is, in fact, the result of 
a diminished sense of occupational competence 
on the part of the participants. A young 
person who does not feel that he can master 
the jobs available in the modern world is 
more likely to be intimidated and uncertain 
of himself in the face of prospective failure, 
than unmotivated. They are not equal to the 
world that confronts them, and they know it. 
They also know that the programs will not 
make them equal to it. One of the fatal 
defects in the planned attack on youth un- 
employment is that improved education has not 
become the chief goal. A firm educational 
foundation is crucial if a young person is 

to have a good idea of himself and a sense 

of competence. The skills required to obtain 
and hold employment have shifted, and those 
without education cannot and do not find a 
place in the occupational world. 


No address. 


1430 Mobilization for Youth. The shape of 
things to come in child welfare: for special- 
ized workers, by Margaret C. Shea. Paper 
presented at the Child Welfare League of 
America, Eastern Regional Conference, Hotel 
Statler Hilton, February 19, 1965. New York, 
New York, 1965, 13 p. 


The use of indigenous, specialized workers 

in Mobilization for Youth programs has in- 
creased. The Neighborhood Service Center 
Program, which is the most broadly based pro- 
gram within Mobilization for Youth, attempts 
to meet a variety of client needs which are 
chiefly of a concrete nature. The style of 
operation is a mixture of supportive and 
environmental help in relation to the effec- 
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tive use of concrete services. Here, the 
need for case aides who speak Spanish has 
increased the use of indigenous workers. 
The Visiting Homemaker Program also relies 
heavily on indigenous workers. It is be- 
lieved that by using persons of and from 
the community who represent the style, 
values, and needs of the community's resi- 
dents, the meaningful participation of the 
other slum residents in social welfare and 
community programs would be increased. 


Margaret C. Shea, Chief, Services to Individ- 
uals and Families, Mobilization for Youth, 
Inc., 214 East Second Street, New York, New 
York, 10009. 


1431 Mobilization for Youth. 
with the severely deprived: 


Direct work 
some basic 
New York, 


considerations, by Mary Williams. 
New York, 1964, 14 p. 


mimeo. 


The necessity for developing an effective 
system of service to the poor which is con- 
sistent with their perceptions and goals as 
well as with professional canons of service, 
grows more apparent as we view the blameless- 
helpless-hopeless-syndrome that pervades 

the attitudes of the poor. The consistency 
between the world of the deprived and their 
perceptions of it as a hostile, withholding, 
powerful, aggressive milieu in which they 
must develop self-protective coping devices 
in order to survive, produces coping mechan- 
isms which are largely self-defeating and 
which further enforce the syndrome, leaving 
them with a gross sense of devalued worth. 
The phenomena of dependency and denial, in 
part, account for the difficulty deprived 
persons have in accurately assessing or 
accepting the planful roles they need play 
to break the chain of circumstances by which 
they are surrounded. Daily encounters with 
systems which appear more concerned with 
smooth operational procedures than the needs 
of the deprived only enhance the syndrome. 


Mary Williams, Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 
214 East Second Street, New York, New York, 
10009. 
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1432 Mobilization for Youth. Social welfare 
and social justice, by Charles F. Grosser 
and Edward V. Sparer. New York, New York, 
1964, 16 p. mimeo. 


The poor, often the recipient of punitive 
law rather than justice, are seriously dis- 
advantaged in both the quantity and quality 
of legal representation available to them. 
The most significant and most ignored legal 
need of the poor is the clarification of 
their relationship to welfare, housing, un- 
employment, and other agencies created in 
connection with a host of new legal rights. 
The rights of clients to public services as 
a matter of inherent social justice are fre- 
quently violated in welfare-relief programs. 
Lawyers can play a significant role in 
righting welfare program abuses. As advocates 
seeking to establish and use precedent, they 
can cut through laws and regulations which 
block the fixing of responsibility for welfare 
decisions. They can help to limit the power 
of government agents to give or deny help 
without sufficient statutory and constitu- 
tional basis. Social workers can encourage 
their clients to use legal remedies and can 
support them during the process. Private 
social welfare agencies are in a unique 
position to employ lawyers to this end. Law 
schools, bar associations, and enlightened 
firms may be urged to persuade lawyers to 
donate time to this cause. 


Charles F. Grosser, Deputy Director, Action 
Programs, Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 
214 East 2 Street, New York, New York, 10009. 


1433 Gaylon, Willard M. 


Psychiatry and the 
law: partners in crime. Columbia Univer- 
sity Forum, 8(1):23-27, 1965. 


Over a hundred years ago, the M'Naghten Rules 
established the basis for criminal defense 

on the grounds of insanity, but as science 
progressed, redefinition was needed and cri- 
minal treatment humanized. In 1954, the 
United States Court of Appeals, in the Durham 
case, ruled as to the responsibility of the 
criminal act if mental disease or defect were 
involved. The overliberalization of criminal 
responsibility, and the allowance of various 
psychosomatic and character disorders in evi- 
dence, led to a dangerous broadening of inter- 
pretation. The Modern Penal Code of the 


American Law Institute of 1962 suggested a 
test for insanity based upon the mental 
illness and capacity of the criminal at the 
time of the act. The legal attitude was 

that behavior should be considered from the 
psychodynamic principle and the principle 

of causality, in which case all acts should 
be considered pre-determined. Less psycho- 
logical emphasis on motivation and more on 
behavior might correct some inequities 
resulting from the involvement of psychia- 
trists in criminal situations. As behavioral 
scientists, they are more fitted to serve as 
advisors as to the fitness of the punishment 
of the criminal and in their care thereafter. 


No address. 


1434 International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Final report: workshops held at 
School of Criminology, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, California and at the Chicago 
Police Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
Washington, D.C., no date, no paging, app. 
mimeo. 


Two training program workshops were held 
with police to discuss officers, policy and 
procedural questions affecting police work 
with juveniles. They were an adjunct to an 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police project aimed at delineating the police 
role in the juvenile delinquency field. The 
workshop at Berkeley was held July 8-9, 1963, 
and the workshop in Chicago July 11-12, 1963. 
An appendix gives the workshop program and 
outlines specific topics for discussion such 
as law enforcement responsibility, how far 
police interest in juveniles should go, use 
of force, procedural considerations such as 
evidence, and questioning. 


No address. 


1435 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. New York Citizen Council. Position 
statement on the proposed New York Penal Law. 
Presented before the Temporary Commission on 
Revision of the Penal Law and Criminal Code, 
by Cornelius W. Wickersham, Jr. New York, 
New York, November 1964, 16 p. mimeo. 


The proposed New York Penal Law is devoted 
mainly to definitions of offense and general 
provisions relating to criminal responsibility 
and defenses. The National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency is concerned only with those 
provisions relating to sentencing. It is 

felt that the provisions in such areas as 
requirements for maximum and minimum terms, 





coupled with lack of proper definition of 
what a dangerous offender is, need amendment 
if real improvement is to be achieved. The 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
believes that rehabilitation of offenders 
should be emphasized more than it is today 

in our correctional system. Its goals are 
more effective, efficient, and economical 
methods of dealing with offenders and greater 
protection of the public through prevention 
of further offenses by known offenders. NCCD 
reviewed the proposed law in the light of 
these goals. The provisions of the law deal- 
ing with probation and discharge are sound, 
but NCCD feels that a provision for probation 
on "deferred judgment" should be added. De- 
ferred judgment provides for a year's proba- 
tion and a complaint is not filed if the de- 
fendant does not break the law during his 
probation. NCCD is opposed to the death 
penalty and is also opposed to a life sentence 
where it excludes parole or requires a long 
minimum sentence. Article 30 of the pro- 
posed law deals with minimum sentences for 
various crimes. NCCD is opposed to the death 
penalty and is also opposed to a life sentence 
where it excludes parole or requires a long 
minimum sentence. Article 30 of the proposed 
law deals with minimum sentences for various 
crimes. NCCD is opposed to any minimum 
sentence. The organization feels that parole 
boards are in a better position than courts 
to fix the right time for a prisoner's 
release; that long minimum sentences create 
sentence disparities; and that in not fixing 
a long minimum sentence, a prisoner is given 
additional incentive for trying to adjust. 

The central problem with penology in New 

York is its punitive approach which results 

in a restricted parole system and large, over- 
populated institutions. The sentencing pro- 
visions of the proposed revision of the penal 
law do not greatly improve the situation. 

It is recommended that the proposed law be 
amended to make it a comprehensive and realis- 
tic method of detecting and separately classi- 
fying hardened criminals from those who can 
safely be treated with a shorter sentence or 
probation. An appendix gives comparative 
sentencing practices in European countries, 
including Sweden, Denmark, Italy, and Austria. 


New York Citizen Council, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 
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1436 Warren, Earl. Equal justice for ju- 
veniles. Youth Leaders Digest, 27(3):101-105, 
1964. 


The juvenile court is more than an instrument 
of justice, it is also an instrument of 
social policy. The juvenile court judge 

must give equal attention to the needs of the 
child and the adequate protection of society. 
The sole objective of a juvenile court is the 
protection and well-being of the child, and 
punitive measures can be taken only when they 
may reasonably be expected to reverse a harm- 
ful behavior pattern or are necessary for the 
protection of the public. If equal justice 
is to be obtained, juveniles deserve much 
more than being afforded only the privileges 
and protections that are applied to their 
elders. 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D.C. 


1437 Kvaraceus, William. What is a juvenile 
delinquent? Youth Leaders Digest, 27(2):67- 
69, 1964. 


The term delinquent is often misapplied to 
define any youngster who likes rock'n'roll 
music, who breaks any rule, or who behaves 
offensively. The offenses which constitute 
juvenile delinquency vary from country to 
country throughout the world. Everywhere 

in the world gang activity is an important 
introduction into delinquency. Children from 
the higher-income brackets are becoming more 
involved in delinquency around the world. 


No address. 


Foreword: a dis- 
Future of imprison- 
Key Issues, 2(1965): 


1438 Mattick, Hans W. 
cussion of the issue. 
ment in a free society: 
4-10, 1965. 


The development of the social sciences, par- 
ticularly the fields of sociology and psy- 
chology, show that the method of imprison- 
ment as it is practiced in the traditional 
prisons (and almost ninety-percent of prisons 
in the United States are traditional) does 
more harm than good and is compounding and 
aggravating the problems it purports to 
treat. There has been criticism of imprison- 
ment as a method for dealing with offenders 
since the Declaration of Principles of 1870 
which was formulated by a nationwide prison 
congress. The three greatest minds repre- 
senting American criminology in the first 
half of the 20th Century, Thorsten Sellin, 
Frank Tannenbaum, and Harry Elmer Barnes are 
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unanimous in their judgment that imprison- 
ment does not protect society from its cri- 
minals; it does not deter, reform, or re- 
habilitate them. This criticism has been 
blunted because there are those in the field 
of correction, who not only accommodate to a 
bad situation, but exploit it for personal 
advantage; this is true of prison admini- 
strators and inmate populations. Criticism 
has been blunted because the general public 
is imprisoned in a mass delusion fostered 

by the mass media with its sensationalism 
and its failure to give accurate and dis- 
passionate information, and by our political 
system with its struggle for power and patron- 
age urging that imprisonment is the answer. 
The general public has no understanding of 
crime, criminals, and the treatment of 
offenders. The general public views crime 
as a simple moral problem which is resolved 
by conviction of the criminal. It is time 
to review the whole question of imprisonment 
and new and better methods for dealing with 
crime must be found. 


Hans W. Mattick, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


1439 Barnes, Harry Elmer. The contemporary 
prison: a menace to inmate rehabilition 

and the repression of crime. Future of im- 
prisonment in a free society: Key Issues, 


2(1965):11-23, 1965. 


Prisons, which were first established in the 
early 19th century, were set up primarily 

for the purpose of punishing inmates, with 
only slight concern for rehabilitation, and 
this has remained their chief purpose and 
function. The prison acts primarily as an 
agency for suppressing human freedom. The 
basic pattern of prison life and administra- 
tion is a contest between the caged inmates 
who seek to regain freedom, and the prison 
staff who are consecrated to keeping them in 
the cage. This caging and jailing not only 
make rehabilitation efforts a failure but 
they are also responsible for prison cruelty. 
The main public concern is that the criminal 
be caged. The public suffers from the "con- 
vict bogey," which is the identification of 
all criminals with convicts. This attitude 
renders the public indifferent to authorita- 
tive reports as to the increase of crime; be- 
numbs the public conscience with respect to 
better methods of apprehending criminals, 
distracts attention from the menace of un- 
apprehended criminals, and lessens the in- 
sistence on curbing jury abuses. This con- 
vict bogey is opposed to the treatment of 
delinquents outside the institution and pre- 
vents the greater use of parole and probation. 
In prison, the inmate is demoralized by the 
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regimented existence that produces mental 
instability and confusion. The worst evil 

in prison life is the frustrated and abnormal 
sex life of inmates which promotes sexual 
degeneracy; it is the most conclusive argu- 
ment for the abolition of the prison. The 
formal sex mores in the United States make 

it impossible to recommend methods employed 
in Latin America to mitigate the situation, 
and provisions are not made for instructive 
work and adequate opportunities for educa- 
tion within the pattern of American prison 
life to reduce the mental and sexual abnorm- 
alities of prison life. Prisons cannot 
perform effectively the function of preparing 
inmates for rehabilitation. The correctional 
hope of the future lies in treating delin- 
quents outside of institutions. 


No address, 


1440 Leopold, Nathan F., Jr. Imprisonment 
has no future in a free society. Future of 
imprisonment in a free society: Key Issues, 


2(1965) :24-32, 1965. 


Historically, retaliation is the principle 
from which the practice of imprisonment 
evolved. As civilization advanced, the 
danger of permitting individuals to retaliate 
was realized and retaliation was vested in 
the government. Retaliation suffers as a 
reason for imprisonment because the State 

is placed on the ethical level of the wrong- 
doer which is quite immature, and because 

we are not consistent in the severity of the 
punishment. As society outgrew this princi- 
ple, the deterrent principle evolved as a 
reason for imprisonment, but neither princi- 
ple does this function effectively consider- 
ing the enormous percentage of recidivists 
and the failure in consistency. We do not 
obtain a greater degree of deterrence by a 
more severe punishment. Another justifica- 
tion for imprisonment is that physical con- 
finement of the criminal makes it impossible 
to commit crimes, however, this physical con- 
finement is very temporary, expensive and in- 
effective because the criminal learns more 
criminal techniques in prison and does 
greater harm to society upon release. The 
goal to be sought is rehabilitation, retrain- 
ing and reconditioning of the offender but 
imprisonment puts obstacles in the way of 
rehabilitation by destroying self-respect, 
which is indispensable to a well-adjusted 
person, by destroying an individual's deci- 
sion-making faculty, and by the severance of 
relationships with society. The solution to 
the problem of crime and delinquency must be 
sought in constructive and therapeutic mea- 
sures. Several possible therapeutic mea~- 
sures are contained in a proposal for a 
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demonstration project to cover three years 
entitled Non-Institutional Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Puerto Rico. Some 

of the means suggested in the proposal are 

to have psychiatric services strengthening 
the delinquent's family and his association 
with it, street workers working with groups 
deliberately composed of delinquents and 
non-delinquents, neighborhood associations 
making community efforts to better conditions 
of poor people, caseworkers to supply counsel- 
ing to delinquents, and general youth ser- 
vices. There will be no institutionaliza- 
tion. 


No address. 


1441 Griffiths, Keith S. The future of 
youth corrections. Future of imprisonment 
in a free society: Key Issues, 26(1965): 
33-41, 1965. 


The major problems in the present correc- 
tional systems are the segmented nature of 
the treatment process and the lack of con- 
tinuity between the three major segments of 
(1) reception-diagnosis, (2) institutional 
treatment and (3) parole supervision. The 
diagnostician in the reception center is 
handicapped in developing a meaningful treat- 
ment plan because information concerning the 
offender's interrelationships with his 
family, the circumstances of his offense, and 
an appraisal of the social environment into 
which he will return must be obtained second 
hand. The responsibility of the clinic staff 
members end when the offender goes on the 
institutional program, and there is no way 
for them to be held accountable for the rele~ 
vance of their treatment recommendations. 

The institution is handicapped in that it pro- 
vides an artificial setting for learning to 
meet the demands of the community. The parole 
agent is handicapped by his unfamiliarity 
with the offender and by a large caseload. 
the last fifteen years, there have been two 
major programs developed which aim at bridg- 
ing the gap between institution and community. 
The first program has been the establishment 
of small, residential programs of short dura- 
tion aimed at creating a meaningful community 
living experience while in confinement. 
Examples of this program are the Highfields 
project in New Jersey and the program esta- 
blished by the California Youth Authority 

at its Southern Reception Center. The second 
program has been the development of several 
pilot projects for juvenile offenders which 
substitute treatment in the community for 
institutionalization in a training school. 
Examples of the second program are the Essex- 
fields Group Rehabilitation Project in New 
Jersey, Provo Experiment in Provo, Utah and 


In 
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the California Youth Authority's Community 
Treatment Project. In the future, state 
correctional services will bring their pro- 
grams to the local community and will operate 
on a regional basis. The regional correc- 
tion center will be responsible for developing 
and carrying out a total program of treat- 
ment through all phases of the correctional 
processes and will emphasize treatment in 

the community. It will not be a more eco- 
nomic program but it will be a more effective 
program in converting delinquents into non- 
delinquents. 


No address. 


1442 Glaser, Daniel. 
future. 
society: 


The prison of the 


Future of punishment in a free 
Key Issues, 2(1965):42-46, 1965. 


The prison of the future will differ from 
today's prison if it is designed for goals 
which are already accepted, namely, to evoke 
in offenders an identification with anti-cri- 
minals and to increase the released pri- 
soner's chances of achievement in legitimate 
post-release activities. Prisons of the 
future will be located in the communities 
from which most of their inmates come, which 
are mainly in metropolitan areas. This 
urban location will permit a graduated release 
of inmates on a trial basis prior to receiv- 
ing complete freedom in order to make home 
visits, seek, and fill jobs; it will enable 
the prison staff to know the influences in 
the community which will affect their pri- 
soners and it will facilitate recruitment 

of superior employees. There will be ex- 
tensive links with community organizations 
and increased visiting by friends and rela- 
tives of the inmates. In addition, the pri- 
son will operate industries and services 
comparable to those in which there are post- 
release employment opportunities and inmates 
will receive financial compensation. These 
earnings will be saved for him to use during 
his parole. As for the treatment program, 
in the prison of the future, the staff of 
the prison will be the treatment personnel. 
They will be imvolved in diagnostic deci- 
sions and counseling. The personal relation- 
ships between staff and inmate will be used 
for rehabilitative purposes. To facilitate 
this interpersonal relationship, the prison 
will be small and diverse in architecture 
and program. Research will be an integral 
part of the administration of the prison. 
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There will be heterogenous age-groupings so 
that the youthful inmates may be better in- 
fluenced by older unadvanced offenders. 
There will be no punishment imposed beyond 
that necessary for custodial purposes unless 
its merit is scientifically demonstrated. 
The prison of the future is foreshadowed in 
such enterprises as the Federal Pre-release 
Guidance Centers, the Work Release programs 
of the North and South Carolina and Maryland 
prisons, and the Commnity Treatment Centers 
of the California Youth Authority. 


Daniel Glaser, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


1443 Cavan, R. S. 
social absorption. 
in a free society: 


55, 1965. 


Emphasis for the future 
Future of imprisonment 
Key Issues, 2(1965) :47- 


The future objective for treatment of the 
criminal should be absorption of the re- 
leased lawbreaker into conforming social 
groups and institutions. In order to be 

so absorbed, identification with non-cri- 
minals must be strengthened, and the criminal 
must develop a self-concept as a non-criminal. 
Conventional society must be willing to 
accept into its membership criminals willing 
to cooperate. In the future the role of the 
prison, where the inmate is withdrawn from 
society and there is no opportunity for 
contacts with conventional persons or with 
the free community, will be diminished. Ex- 
tended use of probation will substitute for 
imprisonment for many criminals but the first 
step toward the use of probation is a classi- 
fication of prisoners in terms of prior asso- 
ciation and identification with criminal 
groups. First there are half of all prisoners 
serving terms of less than 2.5 years. Many 
of these come from non-criminal backgrounds 
and should not only be placed under formal 
probation, but should also be assigned to a 
community group that would sponsor the pro- 
bationer over a period of time to strengthen 
his original socialization in conforming 
groups without any imprisonment. Probable 
success of such probation is supported by 
various studies of return to prison of parol- 
ees showing that sixty or seventy percent 
were not returned. The second classification 
is of prisoners who are marginal to the cri- 
minal contraculture (underworld) or partially 
involved. For these, a marginal type of 
treatment may include both freedom and incar- 
ceration. Some progress has been made in 
this direction in Wisconsin, where the Huber 
plan has been used since 1943 (minor offenders 
are sentenced to jail but placed on day- 
parole); in North Carolina where day-parole 
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plan was instituted in 1957; in Colorado 

and Wisconsin where there are pre-release 
programs; in California where men are released 
three months before the customary time of 
parole and where halfway houses have been 
established and in the establishment of pre- 
release guidance centers established by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Increased use 

of day-parole, family visits, and furloughs 
home is desirable, and such use has proven 
successful in selected groups. The third 
classification of prisoners is deeply identi- 
fied with the criminal world, the career 
criminal, and they must be permanently con- 
fined to prison. 


No address. 


1444 Weeks, H. Ashley. Treatment: past, 
present and possible. Future of imprison- 
ment in a free society: Key Issues, 2(1965): 
57-62, 1965. 


At the time of Hammurabi's Code, (ca. 1955- 
1913 B.C.), the treatment of deviant behavior 
whether mental or criminal was essentially 
revengeful. In 1794, Cesare Beccaria who is 
credited with the first application of a 
theory of crime causation to punishment, ad- 
vocated that in order to control crime, the 
punishment should inflict more pain to the 
criminal than the pleasure he derived from 
committing the act and that all persons should 
receive the same punishment for the same 
crime. The ideas of Beccaria, as modified by 
Jeremy Bentham, in England, have persisted 

to the present time with some modifications. 
The present correction system began with the 
Pennsylvania system which was based on a 
philosophy of attempted rehabilitation. 
Hardened criminals were placed in solitary 
cells in the Walnut Street jail, established 
between 1791 and 1801, to meditate and be 
penitent. New York found the same system in 
its new Auburn prison deficient, and it modi- 
fied the system to allow the inmates to work 
and eat together although they were not 
allowed to communicate with one another. 

Late in the 19th century, New York State 
established the Elmira Reformatory for young 
offenders up to age thirty, based on a grade 
system with parole becoming possible upon 
attaining a certain grade and emphasizing 
military, physical and vocational training. 
This step forward influenced the establish- 
ment of the Borstal system in England. Despite 
these developments, the old idea that enough 
punishment will remold behavior and act as a 
deterrent persists, but most institutions 
show high recidivist rates. Recently, there 
have been three successful experimental pro- 
grams based on modern conceptions of chang- 
ing human behavior into more socialized ways: 





(1) Highfields, established by the state of 
New Jersey, a small, therapeutically oriented, 
short-term facility with social group inter- 
action sessions; (2) the non-directed, group 
psychotherapy sessions with selected offend- 
ers conducted by two probation officers and 
carried out by BARO under auspices of the 
Kings County Court in Brooklyn, New York; and 
(3) the role-training sessions with randomly 
selected inmates of Rikers Island (New York) 
about to be released on parole, carried out 
by Dr. Haskel. These three programs show 
what can be accomplished when programs are 
carefully conceived and carried through. 


No address. 


1445 Wilson, John M. The role of the thera- 
peutic community in correctional institutions 
of the future. Future of imprisonment in a 
free society: Key Issues, 2(1965):63-68, 
1965. 


In England in the 1940's, Dr. Maxwell Jones 
introduced the therapeutic community for the 
treatment of hospitalized, psychosomatic 
patients. The basic idea was that corrective 
treatment, in a behavioral sense, must be a 
correlated effort by all persons in the insti- 
tution with less authoritative administration. 
Many psychiatrists and psychologists believe 
that the therapeutic community should be 
established in many correctional institutions 
because it is the most effective measure with 
which to bring about the corrective effect 

in prisoners. In the therapeutic community 
approach, the responsibility for treatment is 
not restricted to specialized personnel of 

the institution, but is shared by all per- 
sonnel and by the inmates themselves. The 
inmate becomes a co-worker with the institu- 
tional personnel so that he can identify the 
motivational pattern which directed his cri- 
minal behavior, and by making such identifi- 
cation, can alter the identification to bring 
about behavior which is acceptable to society. 
It must be recognized that such shared respon- 
sibility will break down the traditional lines 
of authority by the personnel of the insti- 
tution who must be on a friendly and coopera- 
tive basis with the inmate. There must also 
be recognition that the therapeutic community 
approach could attack the prestige and pro- 
fessional identification of specialty areas 
within the institution. For example, the 
psychologist may find himself sharing the 
prestige and therapeutic effect of his group 
therapy sessions with the custodial officer's 
contact with the inmates. Such difficulties 
could be resolved by using professional per- 
sons as orientation people and as resource 
persons for advice and clarification of pro- 
blems found by the other personnel. Another 
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difficulty is failure of public acceptance 

of the therapeutic community approach, but 
this could be overcome by an educational cam- 
paign. There is also the question of whether 
different types of inmate populations in 

the minimum, medium, and maximum security 
institutions would benefit in a corrective 
manner. Although there is not complete agree- 
ment in the psychiatric and social scientific 
world on the definition of the therapeutic 
community, there is agreement upon the princi- 
ple of injecting greater responsibility into 
the role of the inmate. 


No address. 


1446 Szabo, Denis. Do prisons have a future? 


Future of imprisonment in a free society: 
Key Issues, 2(1965):69-80, 1965. 


Contemporary penal institutions are battle- 
grounds for opposing philosophies embodied 

in pressure groups and representing special 
interests. There are the disciples of re- 
tributive justice, the proponents of the de- 
terrent effect of punishment, and those who 
wish to protect society by segregation of 
criminals regardless of the effects of this 
segregation. There are those who believe 
that only the rehabilitation of criminals 

can protect society. The ineffectiveness of 
penal administration is the result of contra- 
dictions in penal philosophy. The weight of 
tradition, structures inherited from the 
past, and the survival of archaic idea makes 
progress slow. It is therefore necessary to 
concentrate on working out programs of re- 
habilitation and their evaluation, the con- 
struction of new types of prisons, and 
greater probation and release under super- 
vision within the limits allowed by the re- 
quirements of penal institutions, the pro- 
tection of society, and the possibilities 
allowed by therapeutic techniques. Our penal 
system is based on the principle of moral 
responsibility of the individual, and society 
is little concerned with social consequences. 
As long as this remains the underlying prin- 
ciple, there can be no modification of the 
penal system. If, however, the principle of 
social responsibility became the governing 
principle, there would be a real functioning 
of justice. This collective responsibility 
would be applied not only to the perpetrator 
of the crime, but to the material reparation 
of the damage done. The difficulty of apply- 
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ing this principle arises in crimes, the 
effects of which cannot be evaluated; for 
example rape and murder. The application of 
the principle as applied to the rehabilita- 
tion of young delinquents would involve a 
symbolic reparation, for example, the delin- 
quent who set fires to trees would partici- 
pate in reforestation. This recognition of 
collective responsibility must take into 
account that there is limited free will in 
man. There is a beginning in the applica- 
tion of this new social philosophy in the 
project of indemnification of victims sub- 
mitted to British parliament, legislation 

in New Zealand activating some of these 
principles, and the thought of organizing 
government insurance in France for victims 
of criminals. 


No address. 


1447 Weinberg, S. Kirson. The optimum pri- 
son as a correctional and rehabilitative 
center. Future of imprisonment in a free 
society: Key Issues, 2(1965):81-86, 1965. 


The optimum prison would be a rehabilitative 
institution striving for personality change 
in order to redirect offenders toward a con- 
structive participation in accepting social 
order. Potentially rehabilitative offenders 
would be the inmates of the optimum prison. 
This prison would strive to have the inmates 
attain conventional attitudes in a process of 
assimilation to civilian society, and thus 
change the identity of the inmate to a law- 
abiding self-conception. Correction special- 
ists superseding the narrow, clinical per- 
sonnel would be trained in sociology, social 
work, counseling, psychology, and therapy in 
order to counsel and participate with inmates 
in group sessions to resolve their individual 
problems and their hostilities. The coopera- 
tive attitudes of the inmates would eliminate 
the hostilities between staff and inmates so 
that the staff could guide the inmate to a 
law-abiding way of life. The prison would 
become a learning center where its inmates 
would acquire a formal education, vocational 
skills, and a way of behavior. The entire 
approach would be to aid the inmates. The 
length of sentence for each inmate would be 
determined by a correctional team of socio- 
logist, psychologist, social worker, and 
psychiatrist who would estimate the time span 
required to achieve a given level of social 
and vocational rehabilitation. Psychotherapy 


would be available for emotionally disturbed 
inmate and those with personal difficulties. 
The inmate's relationship with society would 
be strengthened by the use of furloughs, 
trial visits with family, halfway houses, and 
employment outside the prison. Conventional 
society must accept the discharged offender, 
and there should be persons in the community 
to sustain the law-abiding behavior. Con- 
firmed criminals would be excepted from this 
type of treatment and would still be confined 
to a humane custodial institution. Also ex- 
cepted would be habitual misdemeanants who 
should perhaps be aided in specific state- 
endowed colonies. 


No address. 


1448 Cressey, Donald R. Theoretical founda- 
tions for using criminals in the rehabilita- 
Future of imprisonment 
Key Issues, 2(1965) :87- 


tion of criminals. 
in a free society: 
101, 1965. 


The psychiatric theory of rehabilitation can 
only be implemented by highly educated, "pro- 
fessionally-trained" persons, but there will 
never be enough personnel of this caliber 
available. There is, however, a tremendous 
source of manpower available in persons with 
a high school or trade school education who 
can be trained to be skilled correctional 
workers. More immediately available is the 
supply of ex-convicts being discharged from 
probation, prison, and parole, and ex-con- 
victs who are under supervision by a correc- 
tional agency. The most important task is 
to develop sound rehabilitation theories and 
procedures to enable this manpower to be 
utilized as correctional workers. The "sym- 
bolic interaction" theory supports the idea 
that criminals can be used effectively to 
introduce "guilt" and "shame" into the psy- 
chological makeup of those who would commit 
crimes. It supports the idea that criminals 
can be used effectively to avoid the pro- 
duction of further criminality or a different 
form of criminality. The symbolic inter- 
actionist theory tells us that cultures and 
subcultures consist of collections of be- 
havior contained in the use of words in pre- 
scribed ways. Words are necessarily learned 
from persons who have had prior experience 





with them. "Guilt" and "shame" are con- 
tained in verbalizations that make up a 
culture. The problem of changing criminals 

is a problem of insuring that criminals be- 
come members of intimate groups whose verbali- 
zations stress that criminal conduct is 

wrong. The criminals who have rejected pro- 
criminal verbalizations in favor of anti-crime 
verbalizations should be more effective in 
changing the criminals’ self-conceptions than 
those unfamiliar with pro-criminal verbaliza- 
tions. They should also be more efficient 

in avoiding verbalizations appropriate to a 
new kind of criminality or deviancy. The ex- 
criminal is not only effective as an agent 

of change, but by thus acting, he becomes a 
target of change sharing the values of the 
anti-criminal group thus insuring his own re- 
habilitation. 


No address. 


1449 Phillips, Bernard S. Behavioral science 
and the future of corrections. Future of im- 
prisonment in a free society: Key Issues, 
2(1965):102-112, 1965. 


There have been certain trends within the be- 
havioral sciences which will directly affect 
the future of correctional practices. Assump- 
tions to be made about each of these scienti- 
fic trends are that the behavioral scientists, 
who formerly isolated their research findings 
from any useful applications, and the practi- 
tioners, who were unable to apply the findings 
because of their lack of background and heavy 
duties, will both develop increasing interest 
in the applications of scientific knowledge 

of human behavior and try to change situations 
to achieve the goals of society; that the con- 
servative ideology of the behavioral scientist, 
of adjustment to the present social structure, 
continue to be questioned and that other 
approaches be developed; that the trend toward 
specialization be reversed; that the pragmatic 
approach to research is gaining among behavior- 
al scientists and practitioners; that there is 
greater utilization of concepts and theory, 
rather than an emphasis on getting "the facts" 
by tried and true methods and finally, that 

the situational approach, where society's re- 
sponsibilities emerge, receive increased atten- 
tion by behavioral scientists. The goal to 

be attained in the future of corrections will 
be to specify the kind of individual and social 
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structure which is desirable rather than 
accepting the status quo. The strategy to be 
used in developing a program with this goal 
is to have the research process integrated 
with the ordinary duties of the correction 
staff and the parole officer. Tactics to be 
employed in correctional institutions of 

the future will be the technique of group 
therapy, in conjunction with an educational 
program within the institution, supplemented 
by an employment service. Future correctional 
institutions must allow prisoners to partici- 
pate in various aspects of normal life. The 
development of the flexible sentence, parole, 
and the halfway house constitutes the types 
of efforts already being made. To have a 
successful program in the correctional in- 
stitution of the future, the behavioral 
scientists must be able to provide effective 
knowledge. 


No address. 


1450 U. S. Congress. Senate. Judiciary 
Committee. Juvenile delinquency. Washington, 
D.C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
1l p. (88th Congress, 2nd Session, Report 

No. 1608) 


The report of the Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency includes: (1) a 
short nationwide picture of juvenile delin- 
quency; (2) a statement on the causes of 
delinquency; (3) nationwide delinquency 
control measures; and (4) a review of 
studies, investigations and legislation 
developed by the Subcommittee. 


Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 
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Dilemma for the 
New Society, 5(125): 


1451 Callard, M. Pauline. 
juvenile magistrate. 
18-20, 1965. 


A study of the relationships between the 
treatment, the offense, and the circumstances 
and personal attributes of offenders using 
200 first offender boys between the ages of 
ten and fifteen years who had committed pro- 
perty offenses, indicates that the English 
courts prescribe treatment according to the 
seriousness of the offense. However, as the 
seriousness of the offense often correlates 
with the presence of unfavorable features 

in the boy and in his background, there is 
.no certainty that the nature of the offense 
alone has determined the treatment given. 

It appears that judges prefer to make mis- 
takes by giving sentences which are too mild 
rather than too severe. However, if what 

the boys need is more discipline, mild treat- 
ment by the judges may be of little value. 


M. Pauline Callard, Lecturer in Sociology, 
Exeter University, Exeter, England. 


1452 U. S. Congress. Senate. Judiciary 
Committee. Juvenile delinquency; interstate 
traffic in mail-order firearms. 

Washington, D.C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964. 192 p.(88th Congress, 2nd 
Session, Part 15) 


The report of hearings before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency on inter- 
state traffic in mail-order firearms includes 
statements by the presidents of the American 
Weapons Corporation and Madison Imports, and 
the exhibits which were presented at the 
hearings. 


Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 


1453 U. S. Congress. Senate. Judiciary 
Committee. Juvenile delinquency. Washington, 
D.C. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
26 p. (88th Congress, 2nd Session, Report No. 
1519) 


This report of the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency includes: (1) a nation- 
wide picture of juvenile delinquency; (2) a 
statement on the effectiveness of the Nar- 
cotics Control Act of 1956; (3) a special 
investigation of narcotics traffic on the 
Mexican border; (4) recommended federal nar- 
cotics legislation; and (5) a summary of sub- 
committee legislation. 


Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 


1454 Deerinwater, E. R. The story of the 
Oklahoma State penitentiary. American Journal 
of Correction, 27(2):4-9, 1965. 


A brief history of the origin and creation of 
the State Penitentiary at McAlester, Oklahoma 
is outlined and the purpose and function of 
the institution as well as those who must be 
confined there are defined by Statute. The 
governing authority is known as the State 
Board of Public Affairs and they prescribe 
the rules and regulations for the conduct and 
management of the prison, the installation 
and operation of prison industries. In 1963, 
a special grant by the federal government was 
approved for the purpose of doing research 

in the rehabilitation field. The Institutional 
Industrial Program (1) provides constructive 
and vocational training to inmates, and 

(2) sells products to tax-supported agencies, 
non-profit agencies, and charitable organiza- 
tions. Procedure for the determination of 
inmates in the trusty status and assignment 
to the various job assignments are described. 


Edward R. Deerinwater, Captain, Plans and 
Training Officer, Oklahoma State Penitentiary, 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 





1455 Bluestone, Harvey, & Perkins, 
Marvin E. Community psychiatry in a 
correctional system. American Journal of 
Correction, 27(2):10-13, 1965. 


A psychiatrist who comes into a prison 
breaks the "security" and often meets re- 
sistance from the administration of the 
institution. The psychiatrist is brought 
into the prison for several reasons. 

(1) In the State of New York, commitment 

to a mental hygiene facility, by law, must 
be made by a "qualified psychiatrist." 

(2) Inmates who break down under the stress 
of prison life require the psychiatrist. 
(3) He assists the administrator of the 
prison in the management of his institution 
by handling the disturbed inmates who do 
not require hospitalization. The psychia- 
trist must also communicate to the staff 
the efficacy of group therapy and indivi- 
dual psychotherapy in reducing disciplinary 
problems and bringing about desirable per- 
sonality changes. Correction officers are 
trained by psychiatrists in the principles 
and practice of group therapy. When con- 
sidering the release of any prisoner under 
indeterminate sentencing the Parole Board 
frequently consults a psychiatrist; this is 
especially true in crimes of violence and 
sex Offenses. However, the psychiatrist 
only expresses his opinion as to the 
inmate's mental status and not a parole 
decision. The classification board of a 
prison will use a psychiatrist's evaluation 
in order to decide the housing (maximum, 
medium, or minimum security), education, 
work assignment and treatment program for 
any inmate. It may be seen that despite 
the classification of a prison as a "total 
institution, " some progress is being made 
to make it less total and the psychiatrist 
plays a substantial role in this process. 


Harvey Bluestone, M. D., Director of 
Psychiatry, New York City Department of 
Correction, New York, New York. 


1456 Grand, Sheldon A. Lay group 
counseling. American Journal of Correction, 
27(2):14-16, 1965. 


Caution in overgeneralizing from the ex- 
perience of the lay counseling program at 
Coxsackie (New York State Vocational 
Institution) is suggested because of the 
variables present in the numerous philo- 
sophies, theoretical orientations, goals, 
practices, and problems. The reasons 
offered for the lay counseling type of pro- 
gram are economical, alleviation of the 
shortage of professionally trained personnel 
in the correction field, the creation of a 
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greater client-counselor ratio, and alter 
inmate-staff relationships to provide more 
positive stimuli for inmates and staff so 
that institutions may be more corrective 
and therapeutic. The program began in 
July, 1962, at Coxsackie, with a male popu- 
lation of approximately 700 offenders 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
convicted of misdemeanors and some first 
felony offenders. As a result of this 
program additional training of the coun- 
selors was found to be necessary, expansion 
of the number of groups, and the need for a 
greater number of trained counselors was 
apparent. The quick pace of expansion at 
which the number of groups accumulated 
created such an increased demand on the 
institutional program schedules and employee 
time that the administration is now faced 
with grave decisions concerning the future 
growth of the program. The counselor, as 

a result of this program, has shown a 
change in his attitude toward the inmate, 
evidenced growing enthusiasm for his job, 
and has put in extra time without pay. 
Behavior in the group was both positive 

and predictable; they adhered to the ethics 
of the group such as the need for confiden- 
tiality and they learned to trust the 
officer as a counselor when functioning in 
that role. 


Sheldon A. Grand, Ph.D., Psychology Con- 
sultant, New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, New York, New York. 


1457 Miles, Arthur P. Wisconsin studies 
of the function of probation and parole. 
American Journal of Correction, 27(2):22-25, 
1965. 


In 1961 the Wisconsin Division of Correc- 
tions decided upon a series of studies of 
the state probation and parole system. A 
number of reasons were advanced for the 
support of these objective and factual 
analyses. The expanding population and 
the projected increase in the crime rate 
indicated a corresponding increase in 
correction population from 7,096 in 1964 
to 16,186 in 1976. It was expected that 
analyses of the work of officers would 
point up possible ways to reallocate time 
so that more of it would be spent with 
clients instead of being devoted to office 
work, travel, and recording of case record. 
The conclusions drawn from he study were: 
(1) Wisconsin probation and parole officers 
look upon themselves as social workers; 
(2) probation and parole officers are in 
conflict with their responsibilities for 
the protection of society and the thera- 
peutic ideals of the helping professions; 
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(3) the functions of the state parole and 
probation service are not clearly drawn so 
that it can be determined whether the 

major responsibility is the protection of 
society or the treatment of the offender; 
(4) probation and parole officers spend the 
greater portion of their time (six-tenths) 
on recording, office work, and travel and 
only four-tenths of their time on direct 
services to probationers and contacts with 
other persons in their behalf; (5) lower 
caseloads do not appear to free more of 

the officers' time for direct service to 
clients; and (6) a streamlined, abbreviated 
system of recording does not result in 
spending less time in case recording. 


Arthur P. Miles, Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


1458 Teagarden, Ernest M. Pentonville: 

an experiment in British prison reform. 
American Journal of Correction, 27(2) :26-28, 
1965. 


The British penal theory that the more 
severe the punishment the less likelihood 
that the crime would be repeated was re- 
flected in their handling of prisoners. 

Old and young prisoners were herded to- 
gether promiscuously in large, unsanitary 
cells, some were placed in old demasted 
ex-warships at anchor in British harbors, 
and long-term prisoners were transported 

to the Australian Colonies. In 1841, 

Sir James Graham was responsible for the 
establishment of the separate system of 
confinement and the erection of the really 
first separate system prison at Pentonville. 
The administrative composition, powers, 

and duties were established by legislation. 
Prisoners were to be placed in well-lighted, 
warm rooms, receive regular visits by the 
chaplain and surgeon, receive an education, 
have the possession of books. There was 
mixed public reation to the separate system. 
Convicts who had been sentenced to terms of 
transportation not in excess of fifteen 
years and who were between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five were to be con- 
fined at Pentonville. They had to serve 

a probationary period of (approximately) 
eighteen months after which they were to be 
transported to Tasmania. A program of 
education was quickly put into effect. 
Employment in various crafts and trades 
followed the initial academic training. A 
library was established. Statistical 
evidence established the educational program 
as successful and the mortality rate for 
prisoners was lower than that of any older 
prison. Corruption of young offenders by 
the old had been practically eliminated 


and the advantages of trade, education, 
and books were present. 


Ernest M. Teagarden, Ph.D., General Beadle 
State College, Madison, South Dakota. 


1459 Gillooly, William B. A revolution 
in reading instruction at the training 
school. American Journal of Correction, 
27(2):30-31, 1965. 


In 1962, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Division of Youth Service, initiated a 
research program to determine the extent 
to which "programmed instruction" could 

be utilized to improve the academic program 
in various training schools. The "program" 
consists of a series of many problems or 
readings arranged in a stepwise fashion 

so that each one is successively more 
difficult. Each program is constructed 

to present to the learnee a series of 
small pieces of information each of which 
is followed by a question. He is required 
to respond by filling in a blank or se- 
lecting one from several possible answers. 
After the response, an immediate reinforce- 
ment or reward is provided by showing the 
learnee the correct answer. In order to 
use this program the learnee must be able 
to read, so it was decided to use programmed 
material which developed reading compre- 
hension before the programs were introduced. 
It was decided to use the reading labora- 
tories published by Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, Illinois. Three were 
distributed to three schools where the age 
span of the boys was fifteen to eighteen 
years, twelve to thirteen years, and seven 
to twelve years. The results showed an 
efficiency ratio of 2.04 or a little more 
than two months improvement in reading for 
every month exposed to the programmed 
material. The Efficiency Ratio computed 
for the same boys based on the progress 
they made in school attended previous to 
the training school was .62. The ratio 

of 2.04 amounts to a 330 percent gain in 
the rate of reading improvement in the 
laboratory. Various side effects appeared 
among the boys shortly after the inaugura- 
tion of each laboratory. The effects were: 
(1) an increased interest on the part of 
the participants; (2) an increase in the 
number of reading laboratory boys who en- 
rolled in correspondence courses from the 
Massachusetts Department of Education; 

(3) an increase in the number of boys over 
sixteen who voluntarily expressed a desire 
to return to public school upon their 
parole; (4) a decrease in the number of 
times other classroom periods were dis- 
rupted by breaches of discipline; 





(5) requests for the first time from boys 

for reading material to be used during 
leisure hours; (6) closer rapport with 
students was reported by laboratory teachers; 
and (7) a renewed interest was taken by the 
laboratory teachers in improving all phases 
of instruction. 


William B. Gillooly, Lecturer in Educational 
Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


1460 Cosson, J. Un scandale méconnu: les 
fraudes sur la T.V.A. (An unrecognized 

scandal: frauds on the “added value tax."') 
Recueil de Droit Pénal, 23(157):4-24, 1965. 


Fiscal fraud does not generally evoke, among 
the public or even the legal profession, 

more than the idea of a reduction of revenues 
due the state. In France, however, there 

now exists a type of fiscal fraud which is 
causing losses far more serious than those 
caused by ordinary tax frauds and which are 
made possible by the French system of turn- 
over tax, of which the “added value tax" is 
the most important. Instead of omitting a 
statement of operations in their accounts 

and fiscal declarations, the defenders 
register and declare non-existant operations 
in such a way that they become creditors of 
the public treasury and cause the state to 
reimburse them for taxes which they have not 
paid. This type of fraud necessitates an 
organization which uses numerous real and 
dummy operations, as well as numerous 
individuals, some insolvent and irresponsible, 
others registered merchants who profit by 
fraud, intermediaries and brokers. Branches 
of such corporations are scattered throughout 
France and even abroad to simulate exports; 
participants are numerous and observe the 

law of silence like the organized crime 
syndicates in the U.S. during the prohibition 
era. It is not known if any governmental 
agency will push investigations into these 
frauds and it seems that they will flourish 
for some time to come. 


No address. 
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1461 U.S. Congress. 
Committee. Interstate traffic in mail-order 
firearms. Washington, D.C., U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964. 30 p. (88th Con- 


Senate. Judiciary 


gress, 2nd Session, Report No. 1340) 


This interim report of the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency includes: 
(1) a statement on the interstate traffic 
in mail-order weapons; (2) examples of the 
results of the mail-order traffic in Los 
Angeles, New York City, Pittsburgh and 
Washington, D.C.; and (3) a summary of the 
subcommittee's findings and its recommenda- 
tions. 


Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


1462 Syracuse University. Youth Develop- 
ment Center. Development of self-report 
instruments in delinquency research: a 
conference report, by Robert H. Hardt and 
George E. Bodine, Syracuse, New York, 


1965, 33 Pe 


Dissatisfaction with methods and techniques 
of obtaining valid measures of the components 
of delinquent activities led the Syracuse 
University Youth Development Center to 
arrange a conference of investigators who 
have employed the relatively new self-report 
techniques in their research. They were 
requested to report on associations between 
delinquency measures and such social 
characteristics as age, sex, race, and 
social class highlighting the similarities 
and differences. The conclusions reached 
were: (1) very little difference in re- 
sponses made to signed and unsigned 
questionnaires; (2) a high correlation 
appears to exist between self-reported be- 
havior and the respondents’ admission of a 
police record; (3) associations exist 
between delinquent behavior and sex behavior, 
and between sex standards and sex behavior; 
(4) no association between socio-economic 
status of juveniles and the incidence of 
delinquent behavior; (5) there may be some 
similarity in the patterning of delinquent 
behavior in various sections of the country; 
and (6) there is some indication that white 
and Negro samples display different kinds of 
delinquent behavior. The second half of 
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the conference was devoted to discussions 
focused on the problems of reliability of 
self-report instruments. The appendix con- 
tains samples of questionnaire and interview 
items used in self-report studies. 


Robert H. Hardt, Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Senior Research Associate, Youth Development 
Center, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 


1463 Hall, Nason E., Jr. Saving the 
trouble-prone. N.E.A. Journal, 54(4):26-28, 
1965. 


The Youth Development Project in Columbus, 
Ohio, a three-year demonstration-research 
project designed to help the trouble-prone, 
has demonstrated that delinquency-prone boys 
can be interested in and can enjoy learning. 
The development of the specially designed 
classes, standards for selection of candi- 
dates, composition of the teaching staff, 
development of curriculum, enlistment of 
community figures as speakers, and the 
guidance of a child psychiatrist in deter- 
mining a means of class control and training 
of the teaching staff are described in 
detail. Corporal punishment is eliminated 
and class control is based on the principle 
or mutual respect which provides the poten- 
tial delinquent with an opportunity to shape 
his own social situation. 


Nason E, Hall, Jr., Professor of Sociology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


1464 Burgess, Roger, & Price, Thomas E. 


Drinking problems: a summary of statistical 
data related to the problems of alcohol. 
Washington, D.C., General Board of Christian 
Social Concerns of the Methodist Church, 
1965, 35 Pe 


The scientific study of the problems of 
alcohol has been inadequate and statistics 
in this field are deemed difficult to 
analyze. However, statistical data are 
presented in this booklet on the economic, 
safety, health, and control problems of 
alcohol. 
it is recognized that most of the problems 
are interrelated. They are recommended only 
as indicators which point to some of the 
problems of alcohol as a drinking custom 

of our culture. 


Order from the: Service Department, The 


While the problems are categorized, 


Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 


Washington, D. C. 20002. 
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1465 United Prison Association of Massa- 
chusetts. Correctional research: what's 
new in the prevention of youthful offending?, 
edited and compiled by Albert Morris, 

Boston, 1964, 65 p. 


An attempt to place the problem of delin- 
quency control in a useful perspective is 
presented and a loose definition of what 
constitutes youthful offending is given. 

The extent of the problem of youthful 
offending from the ages of twelve to twenty- 
one, and the crimes involved as enumerated 
by the F.B.I. and other agencies are indi- 
cated. Consideration is given to what is 
being done about this problem: specific 
mention is made of community programs being 
developed to deal with the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, the utilization of 
offenders in the prevention and reduction 
of delinquency, the establishment of experi- 
mental clinical programs of delinquency pre- 
vention, the training facilities for person- 
nel involved in the reduction of juvenile 
offending, and the factors to be considered 
in the evaluation of these programs. 


Albert Morris, Professor of Sociology, 
Boston University; Member of Board of 
Directors, United Prison Association, 
33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 


1466 Rubin, Sol. Accomplishments of the 
juvenile and domestic relations courts, 
future trends and goals. Paper presented 
at the Annual Youth Services Institute, 
Richmond, Virginia, February 24, 1965. New 
York, National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, 1965, 26 p._ typed. 


No juvenile court can overcome the collective 
forces of the factors that contribute to 
delinquency (in its community) by their 
dispositions whether punitive-or treatment- 
oriented. It can contribute by creating 
community understanding of its problems 

and causative factors. The techniques of 
the juvenile court should point to the pro- 
tection of the rights of the child and the 
family. The conduct of the judge should be 
that of counselor rather than an antagonist. 
Under the law detention is now limited, and 
the definition of delinquency is conferred 





to violations of law which determine com- 
mitment. The pros and cons of raising or 
lowering the age jurisdiction of the court 
and transferral to penal institutions are 
discussed and criticized. 


Sol Rubin, Counsel, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 


1467 Spanogle, John A., Jr. Immunity 
through confession? Vanderbilt Law Review, 
18(1):37-71, 1964. 


Three decisions of the Supreme Court in 

1964 gave new direction to the law re- 
lating to interrogation. Mallory v. Hogan 
decided the fifth amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination applied to the states 

and clarified the definition of "voluntari- 
ness." Massiah v. U.S., and Escobedo v. 
Illinois both dealt with and seemingly 
established a set of objective tests to 
determine the admissability of confessions 
independent of voluntariness criteria. The 
tests are based on the right to counsel of 
the sixth amendment. A voluntary confession 
would be inadmissable if the accused's 

right to counsel was violated at the time 

of confession. Massiah determined right of 
counsel violation in obtaining voluntary 
confession subsequent to indictment. 
Escobedo considered admissability of con- 
fession as the result of interrogation 
obtained by violating right to counsel 

prior to indictment. These cases lay down 
two rules: (1) after arrest, a suspect 

may not be interrogated unless warned of 
right to silence (Escobedo); (2) after 
indictment, an accused may not be interro- 
gated unless counsel is physically present 
(Massiah). Both cases cite, with approval, 
a New York rule requiring the physical 
presence of counsel during any interrogation 
following indictment. This rule has been 
extended to pre-indictment situations. The 
combination of Massiah and Escobedo rules 
would create the possibility of immunity 
through an opportune confession and would 
preclude the admissability of any of the 
results of such statements. While not 
determining the constitutional protection 

of the informational, supportive, and per- 
suasive role of counsel in pre-indictment 
situations, the Escobedo case indicated that 
neither the persuasive role nor a mechanical 
application of the right rule is necessary. 
The Massiah case (post-indictment) indicates 
that both the persuasive role and mechanical 
approach are required. There is the danger 
that the Massiah rule may be applied to pre- 
indictment questioning resulting in possible 
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immunity through opportune confession. 

The application of the present pre-indictment 
rules of warning to remain silent and 
extension to include warning of right to 
counsel would afford adequate protection, 
pressure societal interests, and protect 

the judicial system from the abuses of 
immunity through confession. 


John A. Spanogle, Jr., Associate Professor, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


1468 Arzt, Gunther. Notwehr gegen 
Erpressung. (Self-defense against extortion.) 
Monatsschrift fiir Deutsches Recht, 19(5): 
344-345, 1965. 


In an article appearing in this journal 
earlier, Haug describes impressively the 
unhappy situation of the person who has 
become the victim of an extortionist who 
seeks to exploit his knowledge of a criminal 
offense committed by the victim. Haug 
shows why the victim cannot follow the 
direction provided by Article 154c of the 
German code of criminal procedure. His 
main error lies in his equalization of a 
defense against extortion with a prevention 
of the reporting of a criminal offense 
which is not a legal right of the victim. 
In view of the admitted deficiencies of 
Article 154c, the demand for its generous 
application should be supported, and a 
reform in this area should be considered 

in the direction of guaranteeing immunity 
from prosecution to victims of extortion 
guilty of less serious offenses. 


No address. 


1469 Baumann, Jiirgen. Artikel 53 STGB als 
Mittel der Selbstjustiz gegen Erpressung? 
(Is article 53 of the German Criminal Code 
a means of self-protection against extor- 
tion?) Monatsschrift fiir Deutsches Recht, 
19(5) :346-347, 1965. 


In a previous article, Haug suggested 
various means of defense which a victim of 
extortion could use when the extortionist 
threatens to report a criminal offense com- 
mitted by the victim. None of these, be- 
ginning with the threat of reporting other 
offenses committed by the extortionist to 
the killing of the extortionist are required 
or necessary for self-defense. The victim 
who is not exposed to an immediate attack 
by the extortionist cannot take the law 
into his own hands and plan and execute 
countermeasures without calling on the 
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assistance of the state when it can be 
obtained. The fact that the seeking of 
such state assistance is to the disadvantage 
of the extortion victim cannot become a 
justification for his own countermeasures. 
He does not suffer grave injustice but only 
runs the risk of reaping the disadvantages 
of his previous conduct. When Haug mentions 
that the extortionist is not worthy of pro- 
tection, he ignores the fact that counter- 
measures in clinical law are not directed 
toward protection of the extortionist, but 
toward the protection of legal rights. The 
person who injures the extortionist is not 
punished because the extortionist is worthy 
of protection but because physical integrity 
is. 


No address. 


1470 Bize, P. Re, & Duguet, M. Etude com- 
parative de la psychomotricité & l'aide d'une 
batterie de tests instrumentaux appliqués 

& une population de délinquants une popu- 
lation pathologique et des populations nor- 
males. (Comparative study of psycho-motivity 
with the aid of a battery of instrumental 
tests applied to a population of delinquents, 
a population of mentally ill, and a popula- 
tion of normals.) Annales de Vaucresson, 


no vol.(2):3-56, 1964. 


Several instruments were used to study the 
elementary motivity of eight groups of 
minors and adults among which a population 
of 100 technical school students were used 
as a reference group: (1) a digitimeter 
for the measurement of digital agility and 
speed; (2) a dexterimeter for the evalua- 
tion of the flexibility of fingers and the 
wrist; (3) a tremometer for the measurement 
of trembling; (4) an orthokinesimeter for 
measuring the symmetry of movements; (5) a 
fifth test measured elementary coordination 
of movements; and (6) a "turner" measured 
agility in combinative movements. A com- 
parison of results showed that technical 
school students did better in the tests 
with the digitimeter and dexterimeter; the 
tremometer test revealed no significant 
differences between the groups; technical 
school students scored higher as the ortho- 
kinesimeter and turner tests with respect to 
accuracy, unlike the delinquents who had a 
tendency to sacrifice precision for speed. 
As far as their psychomotivity is concerned, 
the delinquent group was inferior to the 
normal but superior to the pathological 


group. 
No address. 


1471 Peyre, Vincent. Les jeunes délin- 

quants et l'école. (Juvenile delinquents 
and the school.) Annales de Vaucresson, 

no vol.(2):57-103, 1964. 


On the basis of three studies of juvenile 
delinquents conducted in France, the 
answers to some of the following questions 
were sought. Do they participate in educa- 
tion to the same degree as non-delinquents? 
Are they represented similarly in the various 
studies as non-delinquents? Do they reach 
a level of knowledge considered satisfactory, 
or are they seriously behind? The studies 
revealed that in spite of an intellectual 
"niveau" reasonably close to the average 
and although a considerable portion among 
them have intellectual capabilities superior 
to the average, their educational achieve- 
ments are small; it was found that juvenile 
delinquents after age fourteen are half as 
educated as their non-delinquent peers and 
that four out of ten have not achieved the 
minimum educational requirements expected 
of fourteen year olds; 16.5 percent were 
found to have an attitude frankly hostile 
toward school while forty-two percent were 
indifferent; forty-five percent were en- 
gaged in more or less frequent truancy; 
58.7 percent of the delinquents’ parents 
had an attitude of indifferent or opposi- 
tion toward the school; gang activity at 
the age of fourteen and fifteen appeared 

to coincide with a period of scholastic 
difficulties and seemed to serve as a com- 
pensation and an investment of their 
abilities not used elsewhere. Individual 
and group anti-social behavior appears to 
originate in socio-economic difficulties 
and disturbing family situations in which 
the school is not directly implicated and 
which begins prior to school attendance. 

A number of measures often proposed but 
never applied will have to be taken to 
facilitate the education of students pre- 
senting serious behavioral problems: 

(1) introduction of a general curriculum 
and general classes adapted to these 
students; (2) informing the teachers of the 
causes and mechanisms of maladjustment, 
thus allowing them to intervene early and 
more easily; (3) establishment of frequent 
direct contacts between parents and teachers 
and thus filling the gap between the two 
essential environments of the child; 

(4) creation of social services in each 
school capable of assisting both parents 
and children; and (5) development of 
recreational activities attached to the 
school to make the school an attractive 
place of absorbing activity which facili- 
tates direct contact between the school and 
the student. 


No address. 
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1472 Duche, D. J., & Col, C. Inadaptés 

non délinquants et délinquants. 2. Etude 

de la personnalité. (Maladjusted non- 
delinquents and delinquents. 2. Personality 
study.) Annales de Vaucresson, no vol.(2): 


105-130, 1964. 


Three groups of maladjusted adolescents 

were compared to determine personality 
factors which could throw light on the 
causes of their maladjustment: (1) a group 
of 450 juvenile delinquents representative 
of all types of juvenile offenders; (2) a 
group of 200 seriously maladjusted non- 
delinquents; and (3) 111 primary delinquents 
and juvenile recidivists. The personality 
factors examined were somatic elements, 
intellectual and educational levels, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric disturbances, the 
principal personality traits, and the 

family and social behavior of the subjects. 
No significant somatic deficiencies were 
discovered; physical development was found 
to be superior to the average with a domi- 
nance of the mesomorphic type; onset of 
puberty was at a normal age; the percentage 
of moderate intellectual deficiencies was 
only slightly above the norm, but the 
subjects were retarded verbally and educa- 
tionally. As a whole, all groups pre- 
sented analogue disturbances; the dominating 
factor which emerged from the study was the 
multiplicity of factors which they had in 
common. Juvenile delinquency was found to 
represent a grouping of symptoms which have 
the same origin as other types of maladjust- 
ment. It seems valid, instead, to dis- 
tinguish two kinds of maladjusted adolescents, 
whether delinquent or not: (1) those who 
externalize a serious maladjustment only 
during adolescence as a part of the adoles- 
cent crisis; and (2) those who develop their 
maladjustment prior to puberty; they are 
more often violent and antagonistic, far 
more frequently impulsive, unstable, they 
are likely to develop sado-masochistic 
tendencies, they tend to suffer from more 
serious psychiatric disturbances and their 
prognosis is far less favorable than that of 
the first group. 


No address. 
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1473 Verdeaux, G.; Chirol, Yves, & Selosse, 
Jacques. Les anomalies fonctionelles de 
l'électroencéphalogramme chez les adolescents 
normaux, caractériels ou délinquants. Essai 
de classificational différentielle par 
analyse statistique. (Functional anomalies 
of the electroencephalogram in normal, 
emotionally disturbed or delinquent adole- 
scents. Essay on differential classifica- 
tion by statistical analysis.) Annales de 
Vaucresson, no vol.(2):133-190, 1964. 


In a French observation center, an electro- 
encephalogram was taken of 120 male juve- 
nile delinquents aged fourteen to sixteen, 
a control group of 123 subjects in a pro- 
fessional school of the same age, and a 
third group of forty-two subjects who had 
been examined for emotional disturbances. 

A classification system of four groups of 
graphs was obtained: they were essentially 
distinguished by the fact that the first 
two may be considered normal when con- 
trasted with the others. The first group 
represented all characteristics of adult 
graphs and the second merely indicated a 
delay in maturation normally found among 
well-adjusted subjects. The last two groups 
were characterized by anomalies which seem 
related to serious personality disturbances. 
In group number three subjects were found, 
who, prior to their offense, underwent 
treatment in psychiatric hospitals and 
attempted suicides. In group number four 
were found most of the cases for which 
records mentioned speech defects. Graphs 
showed "slow posterior waves" in the last 
two groups only. 


No address. 


1474 Gruner, Simone, & Mazerol, Marie- 
Therese. Atelier de peinture dans un 

centre d'observation pour jeunes délinquants. 
Etude sur un theme: "une famille surprise 
par l'orage en forét." (Painting studio in 
an observation center for juvenile delin- 
quents. Study of the theme: "a family 
surprised by a thunderstorm in the forest.") 
Annales de Vaucresson, no vol.(2):191-231, 
1965. illus. 


Juvenile delinquents in a French observation 
center were asked to paint "a family 
surprised by a thunderstorm in the forest;" 
individual paintings were analyzed with a 
view toward possible relationships between 
features in the paintings and (1) the 
seriousness of the antisocial character of 
the subjects delinquencies, and (2) the 
seriousness of their personality disorders. 
Of eighty-six paintings, two small extreme 
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groups were identified: five paintings by 
occasional delinquents and seven paintings 
by confirmed habitual delinquents. Tech- 
niques in painting were found to be 
essentially a function of the subjects’ 
intelligence and their level of development. 
With regard to color, a dominance of black 
seemed to be correlated to aggressiveness; 
the absence of green in a painting naturally 
suggesting that this color and the paradoxi- 
cal coexistence of green plants and leafless 
trees were found to be related to neurosis. 
Dull colors were chosen by subjects whose 
mothers were aggressive, and pale colors by 
subjects whose fathers inspired castration 
fears. The reduction of the family to 
mother and child was significantly related 
to oral needs, and the presence of a river 
to needs for affection. 


No address. 


1475 Jacquey, Michel. Le groupe en insti- 
tution de reeducation. (The group in the 
correctional institution.) Annales de 
Vaucresson, no vol.(2):287-300, 1965. 


Five areas of research are examined in this 
review of studies on group therapy of 
juvenile offenders in correctional insti- 
tutions: (1) research on the clientele of 
the institutions; (2) research on the insti- 
tutional setting; (3) research on inter- 
personal problems between the therapist and 
the child; (4) study of the problems re- 
garding the relationship between the 
therapist and the group; and (5) study of 
the mechanisms of group functioning. Three 
fundamental principles of group therapy 
emerge from the studies: (1) the group 
situation is utilized as a revealer of the 
problems of its members; (2) it is utilized 
to diminish or limit the defenses of its 
members; and (3) the therapeutic action 
consists of an effort to consciously re- 
store contact with the self, and with 
others. 


No address. 


1476 Perrin, Paul. L'alcoolisme en Italie. 
Son importance - ses causes: premieres 
conclusions. (Alcoholism in Italy: its 
importance: causes and preliminary con- 
clusions.) La Revue de l'Alcoolisme, 
11(1):45-69, 1965. 


Materials drawn from various Italian 
studies indicate an increase in alcoholism 
during the last few decades and an in- 
creasing similarity to the patterns of 
consumption of alcoholic beverages in 
France. The similarity is evident in the 
type of beverage most commonly used (wine), 
in the general increase in consumption and 
especially in the differential consumption 
of alcoholic beverages according to regions. 
As in France, the population of the colder, 
wine producing Northern regions demonstrates 
a higher level of consumption than that of 
the warmer regions of the South. This 
would seem to point to the determining 
influence of climate on consumption patterns. 
On the other hand, studies of immigrants 
into the North showing less consumption 

than other Northerners indicate the inter- 
vention of sociological factors; namely, 
that of social disapproval. Most of the 
Italian studies point out that the tradi- 
tional social disapproval is gradually dis- 
appearing and, consequently, alcoholism in 
general is increasing and will continue to 
do 80. 


No address. 


1477 Lopez-Rey, Manuel. Aspectos crimino- 
genos de la ley penal. (Criminological 
aspects of penal law.) International 
Annals of Criminology, 2(1964) :311-341, 
1964, 


Penal law is the most important aspect of 
justice as it determines the guilt and 
punishment of the offender involved. One 
of the primary purposes of penal law is to 
discover the cause of each offense. In 
many cases, however, the cause is not 
known and many times it is not even recog- 
nizable. For this reason, there is a need 
for greater concentration onthe attitude 
of the offender rather than the cause of 
the crime. More conclusive evidence can 
be gained by a study of man's behavioral 
characteristics than by trying to isolate 
the cause of each particular crime. This 
is not to say that because a man has 
certain characteristics, he will commit an 
offense, for in many cases a man will 
possess criminal characteristics without 
ever breaking the law. It does point out, 
however, that there is a connection 





between human behavior and the origin of 
crime. This is important from a crimino- 
logical point of view inasmuch as a man's 
attitude formed by his behavior patterns is 
changeable while the cause of a crime which 
is dependent on existing conditions is un- 
changeable. In the formation of attitude, 
penal law plays an important role. It 
stands for protection, social defense, and 
rehabilitation of the offender. Man, as a 
social being is governed by an inherent 
sense of justice which transcends his need 
for defense and protection. This idea has 
somewhat changed today because the defender 
is treated more as a legal statistic than 

a social being. What is needed is a better 
social conception of justice where the 
offender will be made to appreciate and 
understand what he has done and eventually 
be rehabilitated. This can be accomplished 
without destroying the legal process. 


No address. 


1478 Boudon, M. Raymond. La "statistique 
psychologique" de Tarde. (The "psycho- 
logical statistic" of Tarde.) Inter- 
national Annals of Criminology, 1964(2): 
342-357, 1964. 


The problems which were solved by the French 
social scientist Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904) 
were few, and his conclusions premature, 
but the general questions dealing with 
scientific methodology and doctrine which 
he posed have not lost their contemporary 
relevance. The "explanatory models" sug- 
gested in his work Comparative Criminality 
(1886) have never been tested but Tarde's 
reflections on the mechanisms of decision 
making have been incorporated into con- 
temporary social psychology in such re- 
search activities as the measurement of 
attitudes and clinical experiments on the 
measurement of the function of utility. A 
reading of Tarde's works, at any rate, is 
stimulating to the sociologist who is 
today better equipped by the advances made 
in methodology to examine his theories and 
suggestions. A rediscovery of Tarde's 
suggested areas of research, his empirical 
analyses and reflections on methodology 
might correct the over-simplified account 
which social historians have given of him. 


No address. 
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1479 Buffard, Simone. L'évolution de la 
psychothérapie de groupe "Le point de vue 
du moniteur."" (The evolution of group 
psychotherapy. The point of view of the 
therapist.) International Annals of 
Criminology, 1964(2):358-370, 1964. 


Offender group psychotherapy has been 
practiced in French correctional insti- 
tutions for more than three years. Groups 
have been heterogeneous in almost all 
respects except for a clinical homogeneity: 
the need for psychotherapeutic treatment. 

In the experience of French institutions 
group therapy achieves some of the following 
objectives: it improves some of the sub- 
jects who are not adjusted to free life nor 
to life in the prison; it prepares releasees 
to conduct themselves as free men; it is a 
means of penetrating the world of crime whi 
which is not clandestine but open and com- 
prehensive; through the group, it is often 
possible to treat and approach the individual 
in depth. Group therapy, on the other 

hand, poses as many questions as it solves 
and it gives new urgency to the age-old 
questions on the purposes of punishment, 

the human relations between inmates, 
discipline, work, education, the separation 
of the sexes and the severing of family 
ties. The great risk of the prison is 

its dulling effect which threatens workers 
and prisoners alike. 


No address. 


1480 Petersohn, Franz. Les l'esions 
cerebrales criminogénes. (Criminogenic 
cerebral injuries.) International Annals 
of Criminology, 1964(2) :373-389, 1964. 


The effects of cerebral defect or injury 
may be regarded as a partial psycho- 
physical destruction of man, the degree 

of which depends upon the seriousness of 
the defect and on the personality which 

is affected by it. A brain injury does 
not necessarily lead to criminal conduct 
nor to a given type of criminal behavior 
but there is generally a danger of devia- 
tion which is at least latent. The less 
the affected person's concept of values is 
established, the greater the danger. It 
is smaller when, prior to the injury, his 
personality qualities were already well 
developed. The area of the defect within 
the brain has importance only with regard 
to the type and direction of criminal acts 
and it thus determines the type of be- 
havior. The decisive fact is that the 
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central coordinating organ of man's bio- 
energic spontaneity shows a defect and 
therefore a disturbance of its function. 


Franz Petersohn, University of Mainz, West 
Germany. 


1481 Dublineau, J. Maturation et 
personnalité criminelle. (Maturation and 

the criminal personality.) International 
Annals of Criminology, 1964(2):403-427, 1964. 


Maturation is the sum of phenomena which, 
by progressive evolution, allows the indi-~ 
vidual to assert his Self in dealing with 
the problems of adjustment. A duality of 
functions (self-assertion and adjustment) 
leads to the existence of partial matura- 
tions which complicate this evolution and 
make each individual immature in certain 
areas and mature in others. Crime and 
delinquency is, to a certain extent, the 
reflection of a certain kind of maturation 
which, whether imperfect or satisfactory, 
is wrongly applied. Disturbed in his matu- 
ration and twisted in his ways of reacting, 
the offender presents, in terms of matura- 
tion, two problems: one concerns the 
degree of his maturation and the other 

the amount of distortion which occurred 

in the maturing process. In rehabilitating 
the offender the "second maturation" which 
he is to undergo should be profound and of 
long duration; in varying the types of 
correctional and aftercare supervision it 
should be possible to arrest and stabilize 
his negative tendencies and assist him in 
his efforts to achieve a pragmatic matura- 
tion. 


No address. 


1482 Houchon, Guy. Etat actuel des 
recherches en criminologie. (The current 
status of research in criminology.) Inter- 
national Annals of Criminology, 1964(2): 
535-549 ~ 1964 . 


In view of the need for an international 
inquiry on the status of scientific research 
a preliminary questionnaire on the organiza- 
tion and present status of criminological 
research in the various countries throughout 
the world was prepared. The questionnaire 
is commented upon by Thorsten Sellin, pre- 
sident of the International Society of 
Criminology. 


Guy Houchon, Université de Liége, Belgium. 


1483 Davidovitch, André, & Kalogéropoulos, 
Dimitri. Les statistiques criminelles 

et l'évolution de la criminalité au cours 
des deux derniéres décades. (Criminal 
statistics and the evolution of criminality 
during the last two decades.) International 
Annals of Criminology, 1964(2):551-621, 1964. 


In order to work out a plan by which a 
greater uniformity in the compilation and 
evaluation of national statistics could be 
achieved, the International Society of 
Criminology is undertaking a study on the 
bases of criminal data in the various 
countries throughout the world. The present 
proposal for the inquiry contains two 
distinct parts: one dealing with source 
material and one dealing with a tabular pre- 
sentation of various data. A questionnaire 
to be sent to national delegates of the 
Society seeks to establish (1) an exact 
knowledge of the different types of criminal 
statistics used by each country, and the 
methods by which they are compiled to allow 
the making of an inventory of current re- 
sources of criminal statistics on an inter- 
national level; and (2) an appraisal of the 
value of these statistics with a view to- 
ward their harmonization on an inter- 
national level as the first step toward 
knowing to what use they can be put in a 
comparative study. Comments and suggestions 
by Thorsten Sellin, president of the 
society, are appended. 


No address. 


1484 Quinney, Richard. Suicide, homicide 
and economic development. Social Forces, 
43(3):401-406, 1965. 


Suicide and homicide data were secured for 
48 countries from the publications of the 
World Health Organization and analyzed to 
determine whether national suicide and 
homicide rates, on the one hand, and the 
relation between the rates, on the other, 
are related to economic development. It 
was hypothesized that suicide rates tend 

to be high and homicide rates tend to be 
low in countries of high economic develop- 
ment and that suicide rates tend to be low 
and homicide rates tend to be high in 
countries of low economic development. The 
relation of national suicide and homicide 
rates to economic development was analyzed 
according to the levels of urbanization 

and industrialization of the 48 countries. 
For each measure of economic development, 
the countries were divided into three equal 
groups in terms of their rank on the 
measures. Median suicide and homicide rates 





were then determined for the national mean 
annual rates in each group of countries. 
Findings supported the research hypothesis 
and the evidence indicated that economic 
development has a fairly constant relation 
to the relative frequencies of suicide anc 
homicide. It is thus concluded that 
suicide and homicide should be considered 
causally separate social phenomena. 


No address. 


1485 Ottenberg, Miriam. Hoover attacks 
critics of crime rise figures. F.B.I. 


Law Enforcement Bulletin, 34(5):22-23, 1965. 


Recent attacks by some newspapers and socio- 
logists on the FBI's crime statistics are 

a deliberate attempt to minimize the 
nation's crime problem. The high volume 

of crime nationally is a fact which cannot 
be rationalized away. FBI experts consider 
its youth crime figures as symptomatic of 
family instability and breakdown. Across 
the nation, in the suburbs and in the cities, 
more and more juveniles under eighteen are 
becoming involved in serious crime. In- 
creased crime figures are not due to 

better police reporting as much crime is 
still not being reported. 


Miriam Ottenberg, Staff Writer, The Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C. 


1486 Harrison, Gus. Implications of the 
Saginaw Project to a correctional admini- 
strator. Paper presented at the Congress 
of Correction, Kansas City, 1964. no 
publication data, 8 p. mimeo. 


The results of the Saginaw Project in 
Michigan indicate that with the use of 
trained professional probation officers 
with manageable work loads, prison commit- 
ments can be reduced and probation success 
ratios raised with a reduction in cost 
without an increase in community danger. 
It also demonstrated locally that not more 
than thirty percent of all convicted 
offenders need to go to prison immediately 
or ultimately as violators. Through ade- 
quate and proper staffing of probation 
services and changes in court dispositions 
appropriate to the Saginaw experiment 
findings, we can hope to avoid or delay 
problems such as increasing prison costs 
and prison population pressures. With the 
increased use of probation, the typical 
prison population will tend to become 
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composed of a hard core of extremely diffi- 
cult inmates who may require new treatment 
programs. Modern business methods must be 
introduced into correctional programs to 
avoid waste and inefficiency. 


Gus Harrison, Director, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Lansing, Michigan. 


1487 Leckey, John. Pre-release and job 
placement. The Raiford Record, 26(1):3-5, 
1965. 


The success of the Job Placement Service at 
the Florida State Prison under the super- 
vision of a full-time, paid civilian 
employee is described. The reasons for 

the success of the system are the long 
extensive field work involving contacts 
with possible employers, planning, and pre- 
paring the inmate for the responsibilities 
he must assume when released. An inmate's 
attitude toward life and willingness to 
work are evaluated. Pre-release orientation 
sessions are set up to prepare the inmate 
for his adjustment to society. Recidivism 
under this plan has been only one-and-two- 
tenths percent. 


No address. 


1488 Seitz, J. M. Period of transition. 
The Raiford Record, 26(1):10-11, 1965. 


The period of transition when a man 
entering a term of imprisonment must make 
the change from life in a free community 
to one in a correctional institution is 
described as the time of danger. The 
period of adjustment and the degree of 
success depends upon the maturity of the 
individual and his ability to assess and 
reevaluate. Individual counseling and 
personal interviews with adequately 
trained psychologists and psychiatrists to 
help the inmates face reality and to re- 
define their personality are recommended 
for those whose immaturity prevents them 
from coming to a decision. Counseling is 
recommended during transition, incarcera- 
tion, and as an aid to the readjustment to 
life in society. 


No address. 
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1489 Maloney, Bob. Dental prosthetics 
laboratory. The Raiford Record, 26(1): 
18-19, 1965. 


The dental prosthetics laboratory, primarily 
established as a job training-program, has 
produced over 700 dental appliances. The 
laboratory fixtures, metal work tables, 
cabinets, and other items which would have 
had to be purchased, were constructed at 

the institution by the combined efforts of 
the Industrial and Maintenance Department. 
The laboratory, under professional super- 
vision and direction, conducts a training 
program in the dental appliances manufactur- 
ing. All the latest techniques are used. 
The functions and processes of the labora- 
tory in the manufacturing of the dental 
appliances are described. 


No address. 


1490 Plumlee, Don. An indelible mark. The 
Raiford Record, 26(1):20-21, 1965. 


A prisoner muses on the thoughts and emo- 
tions he had and felt as he entered prison 
for the first time and went through his 
daily activities, adjusted to prison life 
and associates, his evaluations, and 
gradually his overwhelming realization of 
wnat. he misses of the outside world. 


No address. 


1491 Leckey, John. Sentenced to education. 
The Raiford Record, 26(1):26-28, 1965. 


Greenland has no prisons and its legal system 
provides “sentence to education" as punish- 
ment for a crime. This is vastly different 
from the English and American concepts of 
incarceration and punishment as a weapon 
against crime. A change in concepts is 
recommended. Total elimination of cor- 
rectional institutions is neither sought 
nor desired. What is needed is a reorganiza- 
tion and separation of institutions classi- 
fying those men who can and cannot be re- 
habilitated outside a correctional institu- 
tion, and a policy of judicial sentencing 
with these concepts in mind. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on rehabilitating 
through education those men who would bene- 
fit from the opportunities offered them. 
Great benefits to society would accrue 
through the saving of taxpayers' dollars, 

a reduction in the growing crime rate, and 
a decrease in the percentage of recidivism. 


No address. 


1492 Powell, Lewis F., Jr. An urgent 
need: more effective criminal practice. 
American Bar Association Journal, 51(5): 
437-440, 1965. 


Due to the sharp increase in crime and the 
court decisions strengthening and broadening 
the rights of those accused of crime, a 
three-year project has been undertaken by 
the American Bar Association to formulate 
and recommend standards to improve "the 
fairness, efficiency and effectiveness of 
criminal justice in state and federal 
courts." The safeguards of fair trials 
must be preserved but the right of society 
to be protected from crime must never be 
subordinated to other rights. (author 
abstract, edited) 


Lewis F. Powell, Jr., President, American 
Bar Association, 1155 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1493 LeGrande, J. L. A re-examination of 
the public prejudice against the police. 
American Bar Association Journal, 51(5): 


465-468 . 


In response to an article in the August 
1964 issue of the Journal on the public 
prejudice against the police, the assertion 
is made that the public must meet the police 
half way in understanding the problem of 
law enforcement. The police are the true 
guardians of the individual's rights. He 
points out the wide variety of programs 

in which police forces are now engaged to 
improve themselves and the impressions 

the public have of them. Complaints lodged 
against police officers are generally 

based not on violations, but on the 
officers' inability to get along with 
people. (author abstract, edited) 


J. L. LeGrande, School of Police Admini- 
stration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 





1494 New Zealand. Justice Department. 
Annual report for the year ending March 31, 
1964. Wellington, New Zealand, Government 
Printer, 1964, 32 p. 


In the annual report for 1963-1964 to the 
Governor General of New Zealand, the 
Minister of Justice made specific recommen- 
dations and observations with respect to 
changes in the penal system. Additional 
probation officers are needed to reduce 

the work load making preventive work pos- 
sible, more hostels and pre-release hostels 
are needed to continue their success, 
support of citizen assistance should be 
continued, and financial help is needed 
from the national coordinating body for 
prisoners’ aid and rehabilitation. Improve- 
ment in the periodic review and classifica- 
tion of adult prisoners is needed. Com- 
munity projects are to be encouraged in 
rehabilitation. To discourage idleness 

of the prisoners, extended marketing of 
their products is advocated. Recruitment 
and training of personnel at a higher 

level is desirable. Prison medical ser- 
vices, chaplains, and psychologists were 
evaluated as to progress and their future 
requirements. Other areas covered were 
marriage counseling and guidance and 
general law reform. The latter included 
modernization of the juries amendment, 
matrimonial property acts, divorce laws, 
liquor, bankruptcy, domestic proceedings, 
and pornography regulations. The 
activities of the Courts and the Registrar- 
General's divisions were reviewed. A 
financial report analyzed the deficit but 
reported an increase in revenue from 

prison industries. Work on new maximum 
security institutions and courthouses was 
projected and the augmentation and training 
of personnel were indicated. Charts on 
penal statistical data included probation 
and parole analyses according to length 

of sentence, nationality, age, and nature 
of the offense. 


New Zealand Department of Justice, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
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1495 Criteria for prison location and 
structure. Canadian Journal of Corrections, 
7(2) 2149-1952, 1965. 


Several criteria for prison location and 
structures are offered by the Canadian 
Corrections Association to increase the 
support and understanding of the problems 
of Canada's prison system. Prisons should 
be planned and designed according to modern, 
total, and continuous treatment concepts. 
Preferably, the location should be urban to 
attract a progressive, superior staff. 
Prisons should have part-time staff avail- 
able, the use of community facilities and 
contacts; should be accessible to univer- 
sities; and should provide for aftercare 
opportunities and visits from relatives. 
The size should be kept small, possibly 
with units grouped together allowing for 

a personalized staff-inmate relationship 
and the structure should be flexible allow- 
ing for differences in the patients, their 
treatment, and for privacy and experimenta- 
tion in the use of techniques. 


Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


1496 Beattie, Kathleen L., & Wake, F. R. 
Suggestibility in delinquents. Canadian 
Journal of Corrections, 7(2):157-172, 1965. 


It has not been proven that delinquents are 
more suggestible than non-delinquents be- 
cause of environment. A child psychology 
class at Carleton University in 1963 

tested the suggestibility of 914 children 
aged seven to sixteen with inconclusive 
findings. Several hypotheses involving 
dependency, motivation, incentive and 
suggestibility were not supported. Tests 
were administered to eighteen delinquents 
of twelve to sixteen years, constituting 
the resident population in a boys training 
school in Ottawa, Ontario and compared with 
a tested sampling of non-delinquents from 
an Ottawa training school and with a 
sampling from a high school. They were 
subjected to an experiment in suggestibility 
with respect to guessing the quantity of 
beans in a jar and the attempts of the 
experimenter to have the guess increased. 
The results showed neither delinquency nor 
an incentive as influencing the hypothesis 
of suggestibility. Possibly the incentives 
were inadequate or the changed guesses were 
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the result of bias, not suggestibility. 
Among delinquents, particularly, the 
influence of gang membership was significant 
with variations in the meaning of "gang." 
Incentives made little difference with 
delinquent and non-delinquent groups but 
suggestibility was greater with those with 
higher incentives. 


F. R. Wake, Carleton University, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


1497 Kirkpatrick, A. M. The church in 
corrections. Canadian Journal of Correc- 


tions, 7(2):173-177, 1965. 


Coordination of community and church cor- 
reetional services is desirable for superior 
results. The experiences of two aftercare 
agencies, John Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
Societies are valuable and can be shared 
with church officers. The expectations of 
the church may be unrealistic as to the 
prisoner's motivation and capacity for 
change. Those engaged in correctional work 
must recognize the processes of the law and 
its authority, help the prisoner face and 
accept the truth and understand his crime. 
He must appreciate the role of the family, 
and strength of religion, prayer, and 

the meaning of God. The church can be 
particularly helpful in the formation of 
values for the prisoner and his family; it 
can engage in preventive work with the 
family, work with trained personnel in 
agencies, develop a clinical correctional 
team, work preventively in delinquency- 
prone areas, engage church members as 
volunteers, and help provide employment, 
social and economic opportunities. Most 
important is the church's role in the moral 
and spiritual rehabilitation of the 
prisoner. 


A. M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, John 
Howard Society of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 


1498 van Rooy, H. 
habitual offenders. Canadian Journal of 
Corrections, 7(2):178-184, 1965. 


An investigation into 


The Judges in the Netherlands can, according 
to the Dutch Penal Code, decide that if 

the offender was mentally disturbed at the 
time of the criminal act, he can be insti- 
tutionalized by the government for two or 
more years. This is considered hazardous 
and led to a study of thirty-two habitual 
criminals at Groningen prison by the 
Criminological Institute of the State Uni- 
versity. Sixteen of these criminals had 


been placed at government disposal (treat- 
ment in a government institution), some 
late in their criminal careers. Data were 
collected from criminological, sociological, 
psychological and psychiatric records and 
sources. Many similarities were found 
between the two groups of sixteen with the 
exception that the criminal in the disposal 
group appeared less normal in his crime and 
more unstable in behavior. The study 
criteria proved unreliable in judging other 
differences between the groups. Further 
study of neurological, psychological, and 
psychiatric factors showed both groups 
disturbed but one group significantly more 
so. The reports of the pre-study psychia- 
trists and the study psychiatrist did not 
always agree. Judgments of individual 
cases were sometimes random and often 
borderline cases were not referred for 
"disposal." The relationship between mental 
disturbance and criminal behavior is not 
always clear but the prisoners who had had 
more attention and better after-care treat- 
ment readapted more successfully. The 
"disposal" technique needs more precise 
data background but the study as a random 
test was moderately representative. 


No address. 


1499 Andrews, Tedford G. Advocating a 
national association of juvenile and 
family court judges. Canadian Journal of 
Corrections, 7(2):185-188, 1965. 


The family and juvenile court is the only 
judicial structure dealing with the com- 
plexities of children, environment, and the 
family, but it has a poor public image 
substantiated in part by inadequate legis- 
lation, personnel, services and training 
facilities, and unrealistic jurisdictional 
limitations. Progressive legislation is 
urgently needed for reorganization, modern 
financing, new resources and improved 
administration. Only public information 
and the public's demand can effect this 
action which, as an indication of public 
awareness, will also act as a deterrent 

to misbehavior. Unity of action and 
thought in the voice of a National Associa- 
tion of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 
would provide a discussion forum, a judicial 
education and training program, improved 
court facilities and services, a publica- 
tion center for superior pertinent litera- 
ture, an affirmation of social concepts 

and responsibilities, and a public relations 
agency for an improved public image. 


No address. 





1500 Fornataro, J. V. It's time to 
abolish the notion of pre-delinquency: 
Canadian Journal of Corrections, 7(2): 
189-192, 1965. 


Delinquency is a concept based on the vio- 
lation of a law and the subsequent judgment. 
Symptoms of the state of pre-delinquency are 
not to be confused with unlawful acts. By 
so labeling the clinical situation, the 
focus is on criminal anti-social behavior 
and the delinquent may be the result. Con- 
sequently the pre-delinquent may be treated 
unjustly in a manner similar to the treat- 
ment of a delinquent and the result will 
possibly contribute to the eventual real 
delinquency. The focus of reform should be 
on the social, economic, and health de- 
ficiencies affecting the child with less 
emphasis on the penal administration and 
more on public health services in response 
to the symptomatic call for help. 


J. V. Fornataro, Assistant Professor, 
School of Social Work, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


1501 Tolhurst, George. Comments on the 
application of "Russon's design for clinical 
classification of offenders." Canadian 
Journal of Corrections, 7(2):192-200, 1964. 


The Provincial Correctional Institution for 
men in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan tried the 
system of classification of prisoners di- 
rected towards treatment and rehabilitation 
for over two years and the experience is 
evaluated by the treatment Supervisor. The 
system has three separate classifications 
defining "gross personality patterns found 
in relation to delinquency." Initial staff 
resistance was overcome by orientation in 
classification meetings with case presenta- 
tions and discussions to familiarize per- 
sonnel with the techniques. The system is 
admitted to have limitations due to its 
uniqueness, relative crudities, demands 
upon time and the increased awareness that 
there is little chance of personality 
changes or rehabilitation for most offen- 
ders. Differential diagnosis includes the 
delinquency differential (specific factor 
of delinquent liability), the Maturity 
Index (which in seven stages of integration 
assesses a person's relationship to people 
and things), and the Socialization Index 
involving four functional patterns of inter- 
personal adequacy. A definitive evaluation 
is not possible at this early stage but the 
system is orderly and adaptable. A simpli- 
fication of acomplex personality picture of 
150 combinations was achieved allowing for 
better understanding and more accurate 
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diagnosis. The system should be used as 
the basis for research on pre-release 
counseling, aftercare treatment, proba- 
tionees, parolees, and the solving of 
problems of the prisoners rather than just 
programming for them as treatment. 


George Tolhurst, Treatment Supervisor, 
Provincial Correctional Institution (Men), 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


1502 McFarlane, G. G. Theory and develop- 
ment of pre-sentence reports in Ontario. 
Canadian Journal of Corrections, 7(2):201- 
225, 1964. 


The pre-sentence report assembles facts on 
the offender's background for use in 
classifying and sentencing. Reformation 
and rehabilitation has replaced punishment 
per se making these reports about offenders 
more consequential and judicially important. 
In America, Great Britain, and Canada 
legislation on probation and the securing 
of pre-sentencing information through 
probation officers has developed since the 
19th century. In Great Britain, one 
difference is that information on the 
prisoners is available the day of the 
hearing. Also, probation is enforced by 
Police Court Missionaries (a private agency) 
and the police are specially responsible 
for the background data on the offenders. 
In 1962, a British Departmental Committee 
on Probation Service recommended that pro- 
bation officers, using detailed information, 
report on treatment other than probation if 
needed but retracted the mandatory pre- 
sentence report largely because lack of 
time and proper facilities make it prone to 
error. A comparison between the British 
proposal and Ontario practices in 1963 
showed differences as to terminology of 

the report, its use for adults, the scope 
and responsibility, and availability of 

the officers in the submission of the 
report. In the United States, states 
differ regarding pre-sentencing reports 
particularly as to their availability as 
public documents. A comparison of Ontario's 
methods with a report from the U. S. 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
in 1962 regarding pre-sentencing and pro- 
bation showed conformity as to the premise 
of probation which is concerned with 

belief and respect for the individual and 
its positive purpose as a guide and treat- 
ment. The probation service officers 

were made official servants of the courts 
in 1921 and given authority to secure 
information from all sources. The province 
of the probation officer is to report 
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verified data, not to judge or sentence, 
which is the court's responsibility. Asa 
primary source in the dispensation of 
justice, the quality of the reports and 

the nature of the probation service must be 
the highest. A number of appeals cases are 
indicated in an appendix. 


G. G. McFarlane, Acting Assistant Director, 
Ontario Probation Service, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


1503 Hoover, J. E. To all law enforcement 
officials. F.B.I. Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
34(5):1-2, 1965. 


Society's first duty is to uphold the law. 
This rule has been planted on college 
campuses and on riot-torn metropolitan 
streets by those who use their right to 
petition and assembly as a screen behind 
which to plunder, loot, and destroy 
property. In a similar manner, law enforce- 
ment officials have debased the rule of law 
by using brutal and unnecessary force to 
handle crowds and demonstrations. Such use 
of force jeopardizes public respect and 
confidence. Many excesses by extremists 
are encouraged by irresponsible actions by 
those charged with maintaining law and 
order. Freedom, justice, and the indivi- 
duality of man are concommitants to the 
rule of law, and disrespect for this con- 
cept is a weakness which must be eliminated 
from our society and from the ranks of law 
enforcement. 


J. E. Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, United States Justice 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


1504 Tri-city hot sheet bolsters fight 
against crime. F.B.I. Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, 34(5):7, 1965. 


In order to more effectively fight crime, 

a central control, daily “hot sheet" is 
published in a tri-city area on the east 
coast through the cooperative efforts of 
the law enforcement agencies in that area. 
The bulletin is available daily and gives 
the latest information and pertinent police 
data. All information is furnished by 


local and nearby police agencies to a central 


control which is located in one of the 
offices of the participating agencies. 
Policies and procedures are formulated by 


the heads of these agencies. In case of 
emergency or a serious crime, a special 
edition is published and distributed at 
any hour of day or night. Procedures 
are provided for handling cancellation 
messages. 


No address. 


1505 How does your department rate on 
courtesy? F.B.I. Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
34(5):8-12, 20, 1965. 


Courtesy, as it applies to law enforcement, 
is the essence of and key to good public 
relations. The modern police department 
with its complex setup has many problems 
one of which is the imposing of laws and 
regulations on often resentful citizens 
and an uncooperative public. Hostile 

and unfriendly exercise of police functions 
arouse public ire and resentment which may 
result in failure of legislators to seek 
advice of police in the passing laws, 
juries may discount the police officer, 
financial support may decrease, and other 
benefits may be lost. The policeman is a 
public servant and must be prepared to 
handle all kinds of inquiries and requests 
for assistance. The manner in which he 
handles these services is as important as 
any police work he does. There are 
courteous and proper ways to handle in- 
quiries, give information to tourists and 
directions to the general public. Cour- 
teous behavior between fellow workers is 
encouraged to increase morale and "espirit 
de corps."' Crowd control at special events 
such as parades and festivals should be 
courteous although firm. The daily prac- 
tice of courtesy in all aspects of police 
work can only result in greater confidence 
and respect for service by the citizen and 
the community. 


No address. 





1506 Swinson, J. D. Integrity in law 
enforcement. F.B.I. Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, 34(5):17-19, 1965. 


One of the biggest challenges in the history 
of law enforcement was the establishment 

of the F.B.I. as an effective and honest 
law enforcement agency. It was necessary 
to eliminate the weak. The integrity of 
the officer was considered of prime impor- 
tance. Men who show favor, partiality, and 
dishonesty are open to corruption. Charac- 
ter weaknesses referred to as "wine, women, 
and song" are not acceptable in law enforce- 
ment officers since they become security 
risks in the same way they would if they 
were drug addicts or homosexuals. Those 
weaknesses are always sought by those 
outside the law. In short, failure to 
resist temptation of any sort makes a man 
undesireable as an officer. Integrity 

in all levels of the law enforcement 

agency is essential for proper leadership 
and performance as well as the creation 

of public confidence. 


No address. 


1507 Ottenberg, M. Hoover attacks critics 
of crime rise figures. F.B.I. Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin, 34(5):22-23, 25, 1965. 


Director J. Edgar Hoover condemns the 
attacks of some newspapers and sociologists 
on the F.B.I.'s crime statistics as a 
deliberate attempt to minimize the nation's 
crime problem. The sociologists' suggestion 
that the way to get rid of crime is to clear 
out the slums is contradicted by the latest 
F.B.I. crime figures which demonstrate that 
crime is on the increase in the suburbs and 
the perpetrators are juveniles from middle- 
class homes. Their argument that babies 
and old people shouldn't be counted in 
figuring crime rates since they don't com- 
mit crimes doesn't invalidate the crime 
rates since the number of victims not the 
number of criminals are measured. Socio- 
logists have requested that the F.B.I. take 
into consideration the disproportionate in- 
crease in the fifteen to twenty-four year 
age group now responsible for twenty percent 
of the serious crimes. The F.B.I. is very 
much aware of this age group since arrests 
of these young people have been increasing 
twice as fast as the population growth. 
Across the nation and in the suburbs, 
arrests of persons under eighteen for 
serious crimes (nontraffic) increased 

123 percent, almost triple the population 
increase in the ten to seventeen year age 
group. Suburban arrests of juveniles 

under eighteen (51 percent) for crimes such 
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as burglary, larceny, and auto thefts are 
higher than those of the cities (48 percent). 
The sociologists further argue that writing 
off most auto thefts or "joyriding" would 
result in a decrease in the crime rate. 
This is rejected for the following reasons: 
(1) reason for the theft is usually unknown; 
(2) a car is often a man's most valuable 
asset; (3) frequently there are signs of 
deliberate damage; (4) most serious crimes 
are accomplished in stolen cars; and 

(5) too often the "joy ride" is the be- 
ginning of a career of crime. A national 
crime trend table for the period 1958-1964 
shows that property crime is up sixty-two 
percent, the crime index is up fifty-eight 
percent, violent crimes are up forty per- 
cent and population is up ten percent. 


M. Ottenberg, Staff Writer, The Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C. 


1508 Berninghausen, David K., & Faunce, 
Richard W. An exploratory study of juve- 
nile delinquency and the reading of sensa- 
tional books. The Journal of Experimental 


Education, 33(2):161-167, 1964. 


Thirty-nine institutionalized juvenile 
delinquent boys were matched, boy for boy, 
with thirty-nine non-delinquents; matching 
was based on age, grade, school, intelli- 
gence test score, father's occupation, and 
reading ability test score. By test and 
retest it was found that about one-third 
of the books which were claimed to have 
been read on the first test were claimed 
as not read on the second test a couple 

of weeks later. An individual interview 
followed which included a multiple choice 
test of content knowledge of each book. 
Books were classified as boys' books, 
adult books, and sensational books. No 
significant differences were found between 
the groups in the number of boys reading 
"boys' books" or "sensational books." 
However, a significantly greater number 

of delinquent boys were found to have read 
three or four more “adult books" with some 
erotic content than did the other group. 
There were no significant differences for 
the two groups for books devoid of erotic 
content. Limitations of the study do not 
lend to great confidence in the stability 
of the conclusions drawn. Limitations were: 
(1) inadequate sampling of “sensational 
books" and the fact that the delinquents 
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were incarcerated together (the non- 
delinquents were not) permitting circulation 
of contraband books. The study showed that 
the check list is a relatively unreliable 
method of determining book reading and that 
delinquents tend to read more adult books 
than non-delinquents but not more sensa- 
tional books. No inference can be drawn 

of any relationship between delinquency and 
reading sensational books. 


No address. 


1509 Carroll, Lewis. Jury instruction in 
criminal cases. American Criminal Law 
Quarterly, 2(4):147, 1964. 


Honorable William C. Mathes published a set 
of general instructions to assist counsel 
appointed to represent indigents and the 
judiciary in the drafting of instructions. 


No address. 


1510 Holtzoff, Alexander, & others. 
Appellate delay in criminal cases: a report. 
American Criminal Law Quarterly, 2(4): 
150-158, 1964. 


The length of time elapsing between the com- 
mission of a crime and the final disposition 
of the prosecution is a feature of criminal 
procedure which affects the efficiency of 
the adminstration of criminal law. 
Questionnaires were sent out to all the 
states to determine the presence and length 
of delays as well as the intervals elapsing 
between various stages of appellate proceed- 
ings. Twenty-eight states responded, how- 
ever, the backgrounds were sufficiently 
varied to make the compilation of facts 
representative. The period that elapses 
between the imposition of sentence and final 
disposition of an appeal in a criminal case 
varies for the several states from ten to 
eighteen months. The reasons for these 
excessive periods of delay are listed as 
time permitted for taking on noting the 
appeal, the length of time allowed for 
preparation of briefs, the interval 

between the filing of the last brief and 

the date of oral argument or final sub- 
mission, and finally the time that elapses 
between the final argument and the announce- 
ment of the decision of the appellate courts. 


Eleven recommendations are made to reduce 
the time granted for the various procedures, 
the elimination of some, and the expedition 
of others through a change in mechanical 
procedure. 


Alexander Holtzoff, Chairman, Committee on 
Appellate Delay in Criminal Cases, American 
Bar Association, Criminal Law Section, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1511 Norton, J., Jennings, S. E., & Towe, 
T. Ew. Truth and individual rights: a 
comparison of United States and French pre- 
trial procedures. American Criminal Law 
Quarterly, 3(4):159-174, 1964. 


Pretrial practices in felony cases in the 
United States federal courts and in French 
courts are examined respectively. The 
French system is explored beginning with 

who initiates the procedure in criminal 
prosecution, the role of the police in the 
investigation, the limitation on the length 
of detention of the suspect, and the search 
process. The exclusionary rule is unknown 
in France. Evidence illegally obtained 
either from a coerced confession or un- 
lawful search and seizure may be admitted 

as evidence. However, safeguards to protest 
against these abuses have been set up to 
compensate for the lack of an exclusionary 
rule. After examination by the police, 

the role of the Examining Magistrate is 
discussed and the indictment follows the 
conclusion of his findings or he may dismiss 
the charges. The American pretrial pro- 
cedures are described under the respective 
headings of investigation, arrest, pre- 
liminary arraignment, and pretrial motion 
and disclosure proceedings. There are basic 
similarities in the United States and 

French pretrial procedures, namely: 

(1) searches, seizures and arrests normally 
may take place only pursuant to warrant; 

(2) confessions may not be obtained 

through trickery or coercion; (3) persons 
arrested must be brought quickly before 
committing magistrate; (4) they are entitled 
to direct questions to witenesses and pre- 
sent evidence in their own behalf before 
examining magistrate or commissioner; 

(5) they both have some form of habeas 
corpus protection; (6) they are brought 

to trial only after determination of 
“probable cause" and indictment; and (7) the 
presumption of innocence prevails. The 
conclusion is that under the French pro- 
cedure, while seeking the truth is the prime 
consideration, the individual's rights 

have not been ignored. Also a conviction 





clearly based on illegal evidence will be 
annulled but only if the remaining evidence 
leaves a real question of doubt. In con- 
trast, the U. S. constitutional law permits 
absolutely no compromise between the dis- 
covery of truth and protection of individual 
rights. Evidence secured in violation of 
these rights, guarantees of the fourth and 
fifth amendments, will be suppressed in the 
criminal prosecution. 


Major J. Norton, J.A.G.C., U. S. Army, 
Chief, Foreign Law Branch, International 
Affairs Division, Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, Washington, 
D.C. 


1512 Illing, Hans A. Some observations in 
group therapy with sex deviates. no 
publication data, 1965. 4 p. mimeo. 


In group therapy sessions conducted with 
sex offenders, including homosexuals, an 
exhibitionist, a child molester and 
statutory rapists, over a period of three 
years, the first two years appeared to be 
most fruitful in the life of the group. 
Members of the group deny this but notes 
of the therapist indicate greater activity 
during that period than during the last 
fifteen months. When among one another 
the patients seemed to feel safe and they 
warmed up and engaged in some cathartic 
motions. In contrast to other mixed and 
heterogeneous groups, the passivity of 
these patients went so far as to ignore 
their sense of reality in the face of a 
threat from the outside. The group and 
individuals in the group then looked to the 
therapist for help. Yet, all patients con- 
sidered the group as a means of stability. 
Like most other patients in the non-sex 
offender groups, they resisted their com- 
pulsory participation; in some instances 
these resistances were overcome and visits 
were continued beyond parole termination. 


No address. 
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1513 Cole, Laurence S., & Lederman, Selwyn. 
A technique for the successful treatment 

of the "untreatable adolescent." Presented 

to the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
convention, New York City, March 1965. 

Lower Eastside Action Project, New York, 

New York, 11 p. mimeo. 


LEAP (Lower Eastside Action Project, Inc.) 
has developed a strong, active program 

of what may be considered milieu therapy 
that has succeeded in almost every instance 
to provide relevant solutions to the psycho- 
logical and environmental problems of its 
adolescents as they arise. Therapy at 

LEAP is a constant, ongoing process that 
exists, in the main, as an undercurrent. 
Prior to any office type confrontation, 

the youths' resistances to treatment are 
reduced. LEAP members have built their own 
clubroom in the basement of the three story 
tenement that is LEAP's headquarters in 
New York City. Treatment is based on the 
principle of freedom which states that 
youngsters in a non-authoritarian atmosphere 
will tend to use adult relationships more 
to their advantage than in a situation where 
adult authority is arbitrarily imposed. 
Minus formal designations, therapy, in a 
wide sense, is sought by almost every boy 
who comes in. He is able to work through 
many of his fears and anxieties about 
adults and himself in the relatively safe 
context of work and recreation which per- 
mits a great deal of resistance to be 
lowered before any kind of problem-oriented 
relationship is undertaken. LEAP's 
effectiveness with its boys has been due, 
primarily, to its non-authoritarian con- 
sistency and a flexibility which has 
allowed the development of program and 
facilities to evolve from the needs of the 
individual. If successful inroads are to 
be made with other boys of similar back- 
ground and alienation, there are several 
primary points that must be considered: 

(1) the organization must be kept small; 
(2) the boys must develop a vested interest 
in the program either through its physical 
development or by establishing the project 
as a base for community change; (3) adult 
staff must be available when problems 
arise; (4) the organization must use its 
influence to change possible conditions 

of abuse of children; and (5) successes 
should be made known as they occur: the 
therapist, the public and the youngsters 
all need the reassurance of positive results. 


No address. 
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1514 Eckenrode, C. J. What makes cor- 
rectional education correctional? The 
Journal of Correctional Education, 17(2): 


6-9, 1965. 


Four aspects which combine to determine the 
size and form of correctional education are: 
(1) setting, (2) students, (3) curriculum, 
and (4) teachers. Correctional educators 
must have a full awareness of the abnormality 
of the community or setting in which they 
function. It is necessary to learn as much 
as possible about the inmate students and 
then to meet them where they are in a planned 
attempt to help them meet their needs. An 
academic, vocational, and social curriculum 
is needed which will be correctional and 
which will also satisfy the free community. 
Correctional teachers must be teachers who 
like people, who love to teach, and who know 
their subject matter well. 


C. J. Eckenrode, Superintendent, Vocational 
Education and Training, Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 


1515 Dingess, Leslie. The function of 
vocational education in the total correc~ 
tional process. The Journal of Correctional 
Education, 17(2):12-14, 1965. 


Corvectional vocational educators believe 
that changes in the attitudes of the students 
are fundamental to rehabilitation. Offenders 
must be taught skills that will help them 
become competent, social beings capable of 
supporting themselves in the community. 
Individual training needs must be considered 
in the classification of inmates. Training 
programs must be geared toward the particular 
group being taught and different for juve- 
niles and adults. Programs must, however, 

be even further restricted to the level of 
the individual needs of the inmates. A 
live-in, work-out program would do a great 
deal toward helping the inmate make the 
initial adjustment to community living. 


Leslie Dingess, Supervisor of Vocational 
Training, United States Penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Washington. 


1516 Holzworth, William J. What do cor- 
rectional institutions correct? The Journal 
of Correctional Education, 17(2):15-17, 
1965. 


Although some offenders will always need 
maximum security measures, there are others 
who need more practical treatment. The 
total treatment program of an institution 
must be coordinated as a break in treatment 
could destroy the efficiency of an entire 
program. In order to correct the inmate's 
inner-man, one must realize that each inmate 
is an individual who must be known and 
treated individually. Inmates need to learn 
how to live with themselves and with others. 
Resocialization and regeneration of indivi- 
dual inmates are possible and can be accom- 
plished with time and patience. 


W.J. Holzworth, Assistant Supervisor of 
Education, Federal Correctional Institution, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


1517 Davis, William S. Quality schools 
within institutional settings. The Journal 
of Correctional Education, 17(2):18-21, 
1965. 


The purpose in operating an educational pro- 
gram in a training school is two-fold: 

(1) to create an awareness of the need for 
education; and (2) to find ways of pro- 
viding successful educational experiences 
at various levels of learning, including 
academic, vocational, and social levels. 
The program at the Youth Development Center 
in Waynesburg, Pennsylvania has been 
planned to provide the female inmates with 
individualized clinical services including 
casework, psychological services, medical, 
dental services, and a varied educational 
and vocational curriculum coordinated with 
planned group living experiences and acti- 
vities. Any curriculum should attempt to 
meet the needs of all pupils and should be 
planned so as to take advantage of com- 
munity resources. Continuous study on the 
part of the staff to improve the curriculum 
is always necessary to insure quality 
schools. 


William S. Davis, Director of Education, 
Youth Development Center at Waynesburg, 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 





1518 Cochran, A. W. Is education of value 
to the parolee? The Journal of Correctional 
Education, 17(2):22-24, 1965. 


A number of parolees from Marion Correctional 
Institution in Ohio who had been active in 
educational or vocational programs and a 
similar number who had not been active in 
such programs were compared for parole suc- 
cess. Of the group, seventy~eight percent 
who had been involved in educational or 
vocational programs had successfully com- 
pleted parole or were still on parole with 
good records. Only sixty-nine percent of 
the other group fell into this category. 
Thus, education is of value in the rehabi- 
litation of the inmates. Educational pro- 
grams either resolve some of the problems 
that bring men to prison, or at least they 
identify the men who have decided to 
seriously attempt to complete parole 
successfully. 


A. W. Cochran, Associate Superintendent, 
Treatment, Marion Correctional Institution, 
Marion, Ohio. 


1519 Muller, Elmar. Verkehrsunfall und 
Selbstmord. (Traffic accident and suicide.) 


Archiv fur Kriminologie, 135(2-4) :61-69, 
1965. 


It is difficult to determine the frequency 

of suicides committed in traffic; approxi- 
mately 0.3 percent of all fatal traffic 
accidents in the city of Saarbruchen in the 
years 1956-1963 were found to be suicides, 
but in view of the difficulty of deter- 
mining the true facts, the percentage is 
probably higher. Suicides in accidents 
involving only one vehicle are especially 
hard to discover. Pedestrians are the most 
frequent suicides in traffic and they 

usually throw themselves against oncoming 
automobiles. Suicides of automobile drivers 
are rare, but they occur much more fre- 
quently than is generally assumed. Suicide 
in a moving vehicle by means of shooting 

is possible, and two such cases are known. 

On the basis of seventeen case studies of 
suicides in traffic, some of the following 
observations can be made: (1) suicide must 
always be assumed when the circumstances of 
the act and the background of the dead 

person point to suicide; (2) suicide attempts 
by means of a vehicle are not always success- 
ful; (3) suicides may be mentally normal as 
well as defective; and (4) in nearly half of 
the known cases, disturbed interpersonal re- 
lations were decisive motives for the suicide. 


No address. 
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1520 Kosyra, Herbert. Zur Problematik des 
Mordmotivs. (The problem of motive for 
murder.) Archiv fiir Kriminologie, 135(3-4): 
70-72, 1965. 


Not infrequently, homicide investigators 
deal with cases of murder in which the 
murderer does not turn his aggression 
against the person whom he logically should, 
within the context of cause and effect, but 
against a secondary person in his environ- 
ment. In a case of homicide, in Hamburg, 

a man shot and killed his daughter's 
employer who had helped her and her mother, 
but was not otherwise involved in their 
family problems. The offender was found 
legally sane and was sentenced to lifetime 
imprisonment. 


No address. 


1521 Marrubini, G. Die Erforschung der 
Personlichkeit der Strafgefangenen. 
(Studying the personality of prisoners.) 
Archiv fur Kriminologie, 135(4-5):77-83, 
1965. 


The basic function of the center for crimi- 
nological research in Milan, Italy, is to 
study the individual prisoner's per- 
sonality to determine the causes which led 
him to his criminal conduct, and to recom- 
mend treatment which promises to keep him 
from recidivism. In practice, the activi- 
ties of the professional researchers are 
divided into individual investigations 
which the various staff members undertake 
in their various fields after studying the 
offender's sentence, his criminal record, 
and observations on his conduct while in 
the institution. During the observation 
period, which generally lasts no longer 
than forty days, the prisoner is obliged to 
participate in special classes and to per- 
form certain tasks under the direction of 
one of his examiners. The prisoner's 
general medical examination is followed by 
a neurological examination, an electro- 
encephalogram, a psychiatric examination 
and, finally, a psychological-clinical 
examination which is to throw light on the 
psychodynamics of the offender. The re- 
sults of the examinations are then dis- 
cussed by the team of professionals and 
summarized in an overall evaluation, a 
prognosis and a treatment recommendation. 


No address. 
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1522 LaFave, Wayne R. Arrest; the decision 
to take a suspect into custody. The Report 
of the American Bar Foundation's Survey of 
the Administration of Criminal Justice in 
the United States. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1965. 540 p. (American Bar Foundation 
Series on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice in the United States.) 


This research study was based on episodic 
rather than statistical material and was 
conducted in Kansas, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
in 1956 and 1957. Arrest refers to the 
decision to take the suspect into custody 

and is distinguished from field interroga- 
tion which may or may not lead to arrest and 
from charging which may or may not follow 
arrest. Generally, an arrest for a felony 
can be made without a warrant, but an arrest 
for a misdemeanor requires a warrant unless 
the offense occurs in the presence of a 
police officer. The warrant requirement is 
disregarded in cases where the offender might 
avoid apprehension or cause further harm. 

In some cases, the police actively seek a 
warrant even though it may not be required 
by law, because they want the prior approval 
of the prosecutor. Other reasons for seeking 
a warrant include justification of forcible 
entry, and impressing upon the victim his 
commitment to cooperate in the prosecution. 
In some cases where it is felt that the law 
involved is sufficiently understood by the 
police force, the warrant is issued after 
arrest without review by the prosecutor. The 
police exercise discretion in the non~enforce- 
ment of laws which are ambiguous such as ob- 
scenity laws and obsolete laws such as the 
Sunday blue laws. Police frequently do not 
make arrests for trivial offenses such as 
minor traffic violations or when the victim 
is interested only in restitution and refuses 
to appear in court. The criteria employed in 
determining the necessity for arrest and 
immediate custody of the offender rather than 
a summons include: the likelihood that the 
offender will appear in court, the serious- 
ness of the offense, the potential danger to 
the offender and others, and the hardship to 
the offender's family. Police also make 
arrests without intending to prosecute since 
being taken into custody is believed to have 
a deterrent and punitive effect on intoxicated 
persons, prostitutes, and liquor and gambling 
law violators. 


Wayne R. LaFave, Associate Professor of Law, 
College of Law, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


1523 New Zealand, Department of Justice. 
Crime and the community, a survey of »enal 
policy in New Zealand. Wellington, New Zea- 
land, R. E. Owen, Government Printer, 1964. 
ll2 p. 


This survey of recent developments in penal 
policy in New Zealand stresses the importance 
of allowing the offender to remain in the 
community whenever feasible. Probation and 
fines have been used more and more. In 1963, 
the average cost of the probation service was 
thirty-three pounds per probationer as com- 
pared with six hundred and forty-nine pounds 
per year for maintaining a prisoner. Two new 
developments are pre-release hostels and 
part-time release for work. The qualifica- 
tions and training of a prison officer are 
outlined. Building improvements in maximum 
security institutions are described. 


New Zealand Department of Justice, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


1524 Monger, Mark. Casework in probation. 
London, Butterworths, 1964. 242 p. 


The client must be regarded in relation to 
his environment and his past. The client's 
feelings about a situation are more important 
than the facts. Probation officers are fre- 
quently directed by the court to inquire into 
the environment of the accused in order to 
assist the court in determining the most 
suitable disposition of the case. The Cri- 
minal Justice Act of 1948 states that a pro- 
bation order can be made for any criminal 
offense for which a penality is not fixed by 
law. The duration of probation must be not 
less than one year and not more than three. 

A distinguishing feature of probation case- 
work is that it involves an enforced relation- 
ship, and the client is frequently uncoopera- 
tive. Communication must be established 
quickly in order to make full use of the pro- 
bation period which is fixed by law. Special 
problems are presented by casework that involve 
marital problems, adoption, and aftercare. 
The importance of supervision in casework is 
stressed. 


Mark Monger, Vaughan College, University of 
Leicester, Leicester, England. 
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1525 Krauss, Detlef. Zum Begriff der stra- 
flosen Nachtat. (The concept of the non- 
punishable subsequent act). Goltdammer's 
Archiv fiir Strafrecht, no vol.(6):173-181, 
1965. 


A West German court recently decided that a 
thief who, pursued by the rightful owner, 
destroyed the good he had stolen, was not 
punishable for this sbusequent act of destruc- 
tion. A study of legal opinion on the sub- 
ject as well as an examination of article 

370 I no.5 of the German Criminal Code leads 
us to conclude, however, that only those 
subsequent acts are not punishable which are 

a consummation of the initial main offense. 
Only if the destruction of the stolen articles 
form a necessary part of its consumption 

and the intent of the offender is consump- 
tion can the subsequent act be regarded as 

not punishable. In the instant case, the 
destruction of the stolen articles was not an 
act of consumption and the offender should 
have been punished for the offense of destruc- 
tion of property. 


No address. 


1526 Handel, Konrad. 
(The "Diary-Sentence.") 
19(6) :285-289, 1965. 


Das "Tagebuch-Urteil." 
Kriminalistik, 


The penal senate of the West German Supreme 
Court decided on February 21, 1964 that the 
contents of a personal diary which its owner 
did not intend to be used by third parties 
could not be used in ewidence in criminal 
proceedings against his will. Actions by 

law enforcement officials and courts dis- 
regarding this principle are, in the opinion 
of the penal senate, a violation of human 
dignity and the constitutional right of the 
citizen, except in cases where the interest 

of the state in the criminal prosecution out- 
weighs the personal interest of the protec- 
tion of privacy. The difficulties arising 
from this decision are evident from the court's 
recognition of cases in which the use of 
diaries and other writings are admissible and 
necessary. The court also mentions that there 
may be cases in which the lines between ad- 
Missibility and violation are very difficult 
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to draw. This means to the law enforcement 
official that the decision has not provided 
him with a standard which he could apply from 
the start of his criminal investigation: he 
still does not know how to recognize whether 
the interest of the criminal prosecution or 
the privacy of the individual carries the 
greater weight. It would hardly be responsi- 
ble to leave serious crimes uninvestigated 
because of the fear that the privacy of the 
offender might be violated. 


No address. 


1527 Hoeveler, Hans J. Camorra, Magia und 
Cosa Nostra. (Camorra, Mafia and Cosa Nostra.) 
Kriminalistik, 19(6):312-317, 1965. 


The historical beginnings of the Neapolitan 
secret society Camorra are not precisely 
known but it is mentioned for the first time 
in the beginning of the 16th century. Fre- 
quent attempts to destroy the society had 
been unsuccessful until it was annihilated 

by Mussolini; yet a new modern Camorra was 
formed after the fall of the fascist dictator- 
ship. Members of the criminal society were 
sworn to secrecy and its "court of humility" 
could pass such sentences as physical deface- 
ment which marked the violator of the Camorran 
code for as long as he lived. The Sicilian 
counterpart of the Camorra is the Mafia which, 
since 1875, has become a homogeneous group of 
criminals having not only common ties of 
criminal conspiracy and mutual profit but 
ethnical and cultural ties making them par- 
ticularly dangerous and difficult to suppress. 
In 1929, due to the drastic measures adopted 
by Mussolini, the Mafia appeared to have been 
liquidated but revived in 1943 in connection 
with Sicilian efforts toward autonomy. Today 
Mafiosi are the bosses controlling vital 
sectors of the Sicilian economy. Passionate 
attempts are being made by the young Mafia 

to be differentiated as the “clean” Mafia of 
today from the "dirty" Mafia of yesteryears. 
An all-out effort was begun by the Italian 
government in 1963 to destroy the Mafia and 
police and the courts were given special 
powers to deal with the problem. At the same 
time, Mafiosi returning to the island from 
the U. S. brought back long experiences and 
new methods of crime. The Italian government 
is conscious of the fact that it is facing 

a long and arduous battle in its efforts to 
eradicate the deep-rooted evil. 


No address. 
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1528 Tegel, Heinrich. Uber den Beweiswert 
von Tonbandaufnahmen. (On the value of tape 
recordings as evidence.) Kriminalistik, 
19(6):327-332, 1965. 


Recording devices may be used by law enforce- 
ment agencies in Austria only if (1) they 

do not violate Article 25 of the Austrian Code 
of Criminal Procedure forbidding the entice- 
ment of confessions from suspects by agents 

of the executive branch of government, and 

(2) if the legal rights of the interrogated 
person are in no way abridged by the record- 
ing. If tape recordings are made in the 
course of an official interrogation they may 
serve only as a prop for the memory of offi- 
cials, for archival purposes, or for training; 
they are not admissible as evidence in a 
future trial against the wishes of the defend- 
ant. The prohibition of Article 25, however, 
only affects officials of the executive branch, 
meaning that private persons not acting under 
orders of the police, for example, may use 
recording devices for purposes of secretly 
eliciting statements incriminating a suspect. 
The copyright law further protects the de- 
fendant against the playing of such record- 
ings in public but not at court trials. In 

a well publicized case, a private recording 
was thus admitted in evidence at trial. 


No address. 


1529 Halbwirth, Josef. Die Jugendkriminali- 
tat in den USA. (Juvenile delinquency in the 
U.S.A.) Kriminalistik, 19(6):332-334, 1965. 


In the opinion of this foreign visitor to the 
U.S., one of the main reasons, apart from 

many additional factors, for the sharp increase 
in juvenile delinquency in the country is the 
deficient education and supervision of children 
by American parents. The limitless generosity 
exercised by American parents in questions of 
education, measured by European standards, 
borders on irresponsibility and is in many 
cases incomprehensible. Many negative environ- 


mental influences which exist in greater 
abundance in the U.S. than in other countries 
also have their effects upon American youth: 
in most cases, motion pictures and TV pro- 
grams glorifying crime are viewed by adoles- 
cents without meeting parental objections. 
Contradictory laws allow the juvenile in many 
states to purchase pornographic literature 

or lewd pictures while, if under 21, he may 
be summoned to court for drinking a glass of 
beer. When a criminal offense has been 
committed, all kinds of excuses are made and 
everyone and everything is blamed except the 
offender himself. This mistaken attitude is 
then perceived by the juvenile lawbreaker as 
immunity from punishment and furthers the 
commission of new offenses. 


No address. 


1530 Ostrander, Rita. Meeting the challenge 
of our problem girls Part II. Law and Order, 
13(1):62, 1965. 


One of the biggest problems of probation work 
with delinquent girls is the lack of a normal 
home environment. When a girl is unwanted 

at home it is necessary to find her a home 
among relatives or some other foster home 
situation. It has been estimated that eighty- 
five percent of the normal children who have 
been called delinquent make a satisfactory 
adjustment in a foster home and are no longer 
delinquent. In some cases it is possible to 
improve hom conditions through counseling 

and the working out of specific family pro- 
blems. There are many psychological and 
social problems connected with delinquency, 
and our period of rapid social change, pres- 
sures, and contradictory social standards con- 
tributes to the confusion of our children. 


No address. 
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1531 James, Jesse. Psychological motives 
for arson. Popular Government, 31(6):24,25, 
35, 1965. 


Fire has been referred to as a universal 

symbol of importance to all cultures. Stimu- 
lating and exciting, it is capable of evoking 
murder, the desire for blood, destruction, or 
sexual passion. Fire setters exist in every 
walk of life. Neither sex, age, education, 
intelligence or status determines or eliminates 
the possibility of an individual to engage in 
arson. The highest rate of firesetting occurs 
around the 17-year old group when control of 
basic urges is difficult; pyromania is fre- 
quently seen in puberty and associated with 
the development of the sexual experience. 
is generally agreed that a person who sets 
fires intentionally is committing an abnormal 
act. Basic motives for arson include reac- 
tions against a social order the arsonist feels 
is against him; revenge, retaliation for in- 
jured vanity; reaction through a jealous rage; 
the opportunity to perform heroic deeds, crea- 
tion of impressions of power within a social 
group; and reaction to perverted sexual plea- 
sures through conversion of a sex impulse 

into substitute excitement. Three broad 
classifications of fire setters can be made: 
(1) accidental; (2) occasional; and (3) habit- 
ual. Within all three groupings are individ- 
uals whom psychiatrists would label mental 
defectives, psychotics, or psychopathics. 
Accidental and occasional firesetters, however, 
include many persons who would be classified 

as normal with regard to both mental state 

and emotional stability. 


It 


Jesse James, Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare,.Washington, D.C. 


1532 Gibbens, T.C.N. The misuse of drugs. 
The Howard Journal of Penology and Crime Pre- 
vention, 11(4):257-261, 1965. 


There are important social and cultural 
aspects of all drug taking; addiction to the 
"hard" drugs such as heroin means that the 
addict is forced into a narrow subculture in 
which normal contacts are lost and life has to 
be spent in a narrow circle of other addicts 
and suppliers. Sociologists have tried to 
determine common features of drug-taking 
groups as compared to other groups; they be- 
lieve that if a person is unable to abandon 
societal values (as in delinquency) yet 
remains severely frustrated he may enter a 
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retreatist subculture and attempt to with- 
draw from the insoluble conflict. These are 
the persons most likely to turn to drugs to 
change themselves since they see no chance 

to change their environment. In the area of 
crime, however, it appears that most alcoholic 
or narcotic addicted offenders were offenders 
first, that is, before they became addicted. 
It seems that many of them are crime "fail 
ures": they are either not reliable enough 

to the criminal subculture or they have been 
sufficiently deterred by punishment to wish 

to avoid further involvement even though their 
conflicts and frustrations remain. 


No address. 


1533 Wilkins, Leslie T. A behavioral theory 
of drug taking. The Howard Journal of 
Penology and Crime Prevention, 11(4) :262-273, 
1965. 


Certain kinds of information in relation to 
certain social systems lead to more acts 
being defined as deviant to the extent that 
the persons whose acts are so defined are 
isolated from the values of the parent system. 
The defining act leads to more action being 
taken against those perceived as deviant. 

It may be mainly through information received 
from others that we perceive what kind of 
persons we are. The self-definition and the 
action of society leads to the isolation and 
alienation of the persons defined as deviant 
who tend to develop their own values which 
may run counter to the values of the parent 
system. The deviation amplifying forces are 
thus generated to more deviant behavior re- 
sulting in more forceful action by the con- 
forming groups. Thus, information about de- 
viant behavior received by the conforming 
group leads to more acts being defined as 
deviant whereby the process described is 
repeated. If it is true that a society can 
effectively control only those persons who 
perceive themselves to be members of that 
society, then the surest way for Britain to 
develop a narcotics addiction problem of the 
magnitude of the U.S. would be to attempt to 
reduce its present problem by repression or 
any means which would give the opportunity 
for the image of drugs to change so as to 
generate a deviation-amplifying system. A 
functional system has its own regulatory pro- 
cesses built into it, not superimposed on it; 
in addition, our system of controls must find 
ways to be adaptive to a rapidly changing 
environment. 


No address. 
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1534 Glatt, Me M.- Crime, alcohol and 
alcoholism. The Howard Journal of Penology 


and Crime Prevention, 11(4):274-284, 1965. 


The connection between alcohol, crime and 
juvenile delinquency is a highly important 
question but it must not be forgotten that 
terms such as criminal alcoholics are often 
employed to denote many different types of 
personality responsible for quite different 
forms of offence. Among them may be rela- 
tively stable people who commit offenses when 
in an acutely intoxicated state; or inadequate 
"habitual drunkards"; or highly psychopathic, 
criminal personalities; or alcoholics who 
commit criminal acts even when sober. In 
some types, e.g. “alcoholic criminals", and 
in some chronic drunkenness offenders, the 
personality make-up is the most important 
factor, in others, the "criminal alcoholics", 
it is often the deterioration of a fairly 
stable type of personality by the superimposed 
disease process of alcoholism; whereas in 
some cases of directly alcohol-related offenses 
carried out in states of intoxication the 
pharmacological role of alcohol (releasing 
aggression, removing inhibitions, etc.) may 
be decisive, as for instance in a certain 
proportion of youthful drunken offenders; 
some young alcoholic offenders, on the other 
hand, also demonstrate the importance of 
social factors. Thus personality make-up, 
social factors, the consequences of alcohol 
abuse and the pharmacological role of alcohol 
are all implicated in varying degrees in the 
different types of drinking offenders, as 
they are in the aetiology of alcoholism itself. 
The management and rehabilitation of such 
people must take into consideration the va- 
rious types of personality and problems in- 
volved. The outlook is very much better in 
some than in others, but a well planned, well 
integrated socio-medical approach carried out 
by a team of workers coming from the various 
disciplines, with special stress on long con- 
tinued support and after care, should prove 
of the greatest help in all types of drinking 
offenders. (author abstract) 


No address. 


1535 Williams, Hyatt. The treatment of 
abnormal murderers. The Howard Journal of 
Penology and Crime Prevention, 11(4):286-296, 
1965. 


Many persons find it impossible to suffer the 
psychic pain of facing depressive anxiety; 
among these are most offenders and particu- 
larly potential and actual murderers. They 
spring to feelings of grievance more readily 
than to feelings of guilt and responsibility; 
when feelings of guilt make their presence 
felt in the form of psychic pain this state 
of affairs cannot be tolerated and there is 
an immediate relapse into a paranoid-schizoid 
position. This state is characterized by 
persecutory anxiety with grievance as the 
predominant feeling. What characterizes 

the murderer from paranoid-schizoid persons 
who do not commit any significant crimes is 
the resort to action as a means of reducing 
psychic pain and evacuating an intolerable 
situation. Associated with the murder syn- 
drome are perverse phantasies associated with 
masturbation, and a deep disregard or even 
hatred of life, including the murderer's own. 
Numerous murderers state that they killed in 
order to be executed themselves. Thus the 
murderer's final success is to make us feel 
compelled to hang him. Another component of 
the murder syndrome is an incapacity to digest 
and metabolize certain kinds of experiences 
which can be divided into persecutory, seduc- 
tive, or accidentally traumatic experiences. 
Whenever a murder syndrome is attached to 

the circuit of a basic situation it is rein- 
forced from the energy resources of that 
basic situation. Through psychotherapy of 
the psychoanalytic kind it is possible to 
realign the forces which render the past 
murderer relatively safe from further acts 
of murder in the future. This happens with 
those murderers who do not have profound com- 
pulsion to repeat their action. Better in- 
surance against further murderous or suicidal 
acts is deep dynamic psychotherapy carried 
on for a long time, including a follow-up 
period of psychoanalysis for the first three 
years following release in an effort to pro- 
duce favorable personality changes. 


No address. 





1536 Blom-Cooper, Louis. Preventable homi- 
cide. The Howard Journal of Penology and 
Crime Prevention. 11(4):297-308, 1965. 


About 60 percent of all persons charged with 
murder in Great Britain suffer from some 
recognizeable mental illness or abnormality. 
The majority of these mentally ill murderers 
would appear to be suffering from morbid 
depression, often in circumstances of pathetic 
family disorganization or arising from emo- 
tional disturbances. Certain classes of per- 
sons, among them prostitutes and seamen, appear 
particularly prone to homicidal attacks and 
the comparative frequency with which murder 
occurs in situational contexts should lead us 
to detect and guard against potential homicidal 
situations. From a study of sex murders it 
would appear that killing and the sex climax 
are, for some killers, components of the same 
syndrome, but for practical purposes we are 
ignorant of the sexual drives that carry a 
threat of death. Preventive action cannot 

be taken in every case but there are some in 
which warning signals should be heeded; there 
are thers where a more effective system of 
social services, relieving a host of related 
social problems, could forestall a homicidal 
situation. Further, the methods of examining 
convicted murderers before their release 
should be overhauled and a thorough psycho- 
logical and medical test carried out on every 
person sentenced to life imprisonment for 
homicide. Aftercare supervision of released 
prisoners should continue for a long time 
after release and be more stringent than is 
customary with ordinary probationers. Finally, 
an overhaul of the law relating to firearms 
could save additional lives every year. 


No address. 


1537 Hammer, Max. Homosexuality in a women's 
reformatory. Corrective Psychiatry and 
Journal of Social Therapy, 11(3):168-169, 
1965. 


Most female prisoners are extremely dependent 
personalities who react to this dependency 
ego-dystonically be becoming rebellious and 
aggressive; in rejecting their dependency and 
passivity they also reject their femininity. 
Masculinity is seen as a positive charac- 
teristic and many begin to pursue what they 
feel is an active, aggressive, masculine life. 
The rejection of femininity sometimes leads 
to homosexual contacts; the essential nature 
of these contacts, however, appears to be of 
the mother-daughter love object type. The 
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basis of the gratification is not sexual cli- 
max but a rediscovery of the pre-oedipal 
mother to whom they can once again become 
attached and in whom they seek love, pro- 
tection, and security for their feelings of 
vulnerability. Thus, the relationship is 
essentially asexual. Prognosis in psycho- 
therapy with these girls is quite favorable: 
transference is established rather easily 

for they come to see the therapist whether 
male or female as a nurturing mother figure. 
They are able to use the male therapist as 

a heterosexual love object which, after re- 
lease, they transfer to other more appropriate 
love objects. 


Max Hammer, Ph.D., Eastern Maine Guidance 
Center, Bangor, Maine. 


1538 Benjamin, Michael, & Koblischke, Rudolf. 
Probleme der gesellschaftlichen Wirksamkeit 
der Konfliktkommissionen bei der Behandling 
geringfugiger Strafrechtsverletzungen. (Pro- 


blems of social effectiveness of conflict 
commissions in dealing with minor offenses. ) 
Staat und Recht, 14(5):786-800, 1965. 


The effectiveness of East German conflict 
commissions (courts of peers) in dealing 

with minor offenses should be measured by the 
following criteria: (1) to what extent has 
the commission contributed to the reeducation 
of the individual offender; (2) to what extent 
has it affected the collective and contributed 
to a raising of socialist consciousness; and 
(3) to what extent have the activities of 
commissions contributed toward the elimina- 
tion of the causes and contributing factors 

of crime lying within the sphere of the ad- 
ministration of the economic and social organi- 
zations? A study of recidivism during the 
years 1960-1963 among East German offenders 
revealed that of 100 offenders dealt with by 
conflict commissions 3.5 percent recidivated 
while the corresponding figure for those 
sentenced to imprisonment was 35.2 percent 
indicating that the educational effectiveness 
of conflict commissions is at least no worse 
than that of criminal courts. 


No address. 
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1539 Frenzel, Lucie, & Schwarz, Gert. Die 

Entwicklung der Kriminalitat in Westdeutsch- 
land unter den Bedingungen des staatsmonopo- 
listischen Herrschaftssystems. (The develop- 
ment of criminality in West Germany under the 
conditions of the state monopolist system of 
rule.) Staat und Recht, 14(5):800-822, 1965. 


While the number of reported offenses in 
East Germany in 1963 has decreased to 35.5 
percent of its 1946 level, West German crime 
increased by more than 129 percent from 1954 
to 1961 alone. The West German state is un- 
able to meet this growing crisis which 
threatens every orderly human coexistence. 
The magnitude, structure, and steadily con- 
tinuing increase of crime in West Germany 
show the signs of degeneration and decay 
typical for monopolist and malitarist systems. 
The solution to the problem in the opinion 
of the Communist-oriented authors is the 
punishment of all war criminals, the release 
of all enemies of atomic armanent, amnesty 
of all (Communist) citizens who have been 
subject to judicial prosecution because of 
their fight for peace, democracy, and social 
progress; repeal of all cold war regulations; 
repeal of the ban on the Communist Party of 
Germany; general democratization of legis- 
lation and of justice according to the princi- 
ples of the treaty of Potsdam, and the crea- 
tion of effective legal guarantees for the 
protection of citizens rights and liberties. 


No address. 


1540 Loomis. S. Dale. EEG abnormalities as 
a correlate of behavior in adolescent male 
delinquents. The American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 121(10):1003-1006, 1965. 


In an attempt to clarify the relationships 
between abnormal EEG's and deviant delinquent 
behavior, the EEG's of 150 adolescent male 
delinquents confined in a correctional insti- 
tution were obtained. It was expected that 
an increased incidence of EEG abnormality 
would be encountered in such a sample and that 
some predictable historical or clinical charac- 
teristics would be apparent as a correlate of 
the electrical abnormalities. Subjects were 
divided into two groups: fifty consecutive 
referrals for suspected EEG abnormality and 
100 boys selected at random from the general 
population of the institution. The ages of 
the subjects ranged from eleven to nineteen 
years, the average being fourteen years. 

The EEG records were catagorized as to type 
of abnormality displayed and an effort was 
made to correlate findings with psychiatric 
evaluations coincidentally performed at 
various times on forty-five of the subjects. 


Of the 150 subjects on which EEG's were ob- 
tained forty-five (thirty percent) demon- 
strated an abnormal tracing; of the referral 
group twenty-two (forty-four percent) re- 
vealed abnormalities as opposed to twenty- 
three (twenty-three percent) of the random 
group. No increased incidence of EEG abnorm- 
ality was noted among the randomly selected 
sample confirming the concept that no signifi- 
cant correlation exists between EEG abnorm- 
alities and delinquent behavior. It is 
suggested that an undue emphasis has been 
placed on the role of such pathology in 
general delinquent behavior. 


No address. 


1541 Sturges, Duane,& Clemmons, Gloria. A 
report on the Washington State juvenile re- 
habilitation institutions. In: Washington 
Institutions Department. Research Review. 
Olympia, December 1964, p. 1-79. mimeo. 
(No. 16) 


The provide pertinent facts and interpreta- 
tions of various aspects of the total program 
of juvenile rehabilitation institutions in the 
State of Washington, an effort has been made 
to provide detailed information concerning 
the population and treatment programs of 
these institutions. The first section of the 
report is concerned with population trends 
and projections; subsequent sections discuss 
factors associated with delinquency, describe 
the programs and treatment facilities of the 
institutions and analyze data regarding le 
length of institutionalization, parole per- 
formance, characteristics of juveniles ad- 
mitted, operating expenditures, staffing 
patterns and problems, needs, and opportuni- 
ties. 


Department of Institutions, Research and 
Analysis, Olympia, Washington. 


1542 Slovenko, Ralph. 
the law. 


Sexual behavior and 
Springfield, Illinois. Thomas, 
1965. 886 p. 

Criminal law should not concern itself with 
the sexual lives of individuals except to 
suppress activity which is dangerous to 
society. A distinction should be made be- 
tween those sexual deviants whose conduct 
only offends good taste and those who conduct 
is aggressive and injurious. Excessive laws 
prohibiting commonplace sexual activities 
tend to make a mockery of all laws concern- 
ing sexually deviant behavior. Abortion 
should be considered a private matter. An 
analysis of governmental statistics indicates 





that compared with white persons, the Negro 
arrest and imprisonment rate for most sex 
offenses is higher. Members of broken homes 
and gang members rank highest in sex offenses 
in the Negro population. Homosexuals are 
classified into various types requiring in- 
dividualized treatment. Social legislation 
should assist the homosexual in securing 

early diagnosis and treatment. Exhibitionism, 
voyeurism, and transvestism are all viewed as 
public nuisance offenses by the law. They 
should be treated as manifestations of distinct 
psychological disorders. There is no direct 
connection between addiction and crime. Many 
addicts would be thieves even if they were 

not addicts. Opiate addicts’ crimes are 
usually nonviolent because opiates arrest 
aggressive and destructive impulses. Case 
histories demonstrate the importance of sexual 
motivation in many burglaries, car thefts, 
possession of weapons, and firesetting. Pro- 
stitution cannot by laws alone be eliminated. 
Legislation must be accompanied by psychiatric 
treatment. The emotional effects of sexual 
crimes on the victims should be the subject 

of scientific study. Sexual psychopath laws 
in the United States are reviewed and cri- 
ticized and difficulties in treating sexual 
offenders in prison are discussed. 


Professor Ralph Slovenko, Professor, Tulane 
University School of Law, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


1543 Meyer, Henry J., Borgatta, Edgar F., & 
Jones, Wyatt C. Girls at Vocational High; 
an experiment in social work intervention. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1965. 

225 Pe 


The project on which the study was based was 
the result of cooperation between a New York 
City vocational high school and Youth Con- 
sultation Service, a voluntary social agency, 
over a four year period in the 1950's. School 
records provided the information necessary to 
identify a pool of 400 potentially deviant 
gifls from which a sample of 189 were referred 
to the social workers for preventive treatment 
and 192 were selected for a control group for 
comparison purposes. Girls were selected 
whose records indicated negative school be- 
havior, ‘family problems, and unsatisfactory 
personal characteristics. A series of tests 
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conducted over the years included a general 
personality inventory, a projective test, 

and self-report indicators of social adjust- 
ment and attitudes. Important criteria for 
evaluating the effects of the social workers’ 
intervention included the girls’ school 
record and truancy and drop-out trends. Both 
individual casework and group therapy were 
attempted, and it was concluded that group 
therapy was the more effective treatment. 
However, statistical comparisons of the be- 
havior patterns and testing responses of the 
experimental group and the control group in- 
dicated that the social work intervention had 
very little effect in arresting the deviant 
careers. 


Professor Henry J. Meyer, School of Social 
Work and Department of Sociology, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


1544 New York (State). Tenth annual report 
of the Administrative Board of the Judicial 
Conference of the State of New York, July l, 
1963 to June 30, 1964. no publication 
data, 419 p. 
No. 90) 


(Legislative Document (1965) 


The Civil Practice Law and Rules (CPLR) which 
became effective in 1963 and constituted the 
first complete revision of the civil pro- 
cedural code in more than a century has simpli- 
fied and clarified civil procedure. The 
number of pending civil and criminal cases 
has been reduced. Increases in judicial man- 
power were passed by the legislature. The 
thirty-three bills sponsored by the Judicial 
Conference in the 1964 session of the Legis- 
lature are described. Three studies on the 
CPLR covering the statute of limitations, 
sale of real property, and claims of infants 
and incompetents are included. Statistical 
data include cases pending and disposition 
of cases. A set of personnel rules promul- 
gated by the Administrative Board of the 
Judicial Conference consistent with civil 
service law is printed in the appendix. A 
summary of the discussions held at the Con- 
ference of Supreme Court Justices in June 
1964 is included. 


No address. 
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1545 
trial-by-press. 


Lewis, Anthony. British verdict on 
The New York Times Magazine, 


June 20, 1965, p. 14,15,46,47. 


To protect the accused's right to a fair 
trial, the British press, unlike the American, 
may report only what is brought out in court; 
in Britain the general rule is that nothing 
that might conceivably affect the attitude 

of a potential juror may be published unless 
and until it is formally disclosed in court. 
This prohibition begins with the arrest of 

the suspect and ends when all possible appeals 
are concluded. No one including British news- 
papers seems to object to this system; this 
acceptance does not, however, suggest that 

the U.S. should adopt the British approach, 
primarily because of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two societies. What does 
need to be absorbed by the U.S. is not the 
unyielding details of the British system of 
criminal justice, but the underlying respect 
for the ideal of fairness. There are now, 
however, encouraging signs indicating that 

a wider area of agreement exists on the fair 
trial-free press issue in the U.S. An essen- 
tial sensitivity to the danger of too much 
talk outside the courtroom seems to be develop- 
ing. Britain can teach us fidelity to the 
ideal of impartial justice and should also re- 
mind us that a nation's system of criminal 
justice is individsible and that a question 
such as fair trial and free press cannot be 
considered apart from other aspects of the 
judicial process. To assure fairer trials, 
the U.S. needs to attack problems other than 
the surface one of press comment. It should 
direct its attention to police corruption, 
political prosecutors, incompetent judges, 
regional bias, and many other deficiencies 
which exist in American criminal justice. 


No address. 


1546 Teenage drinking widespread, Solons 
hear. California Alcoholism Review and 
Treatment Digest. 7(6):62,64,66,68, 1964. 


In California, the controversial issue of 
drinking by minors under the age of twenty- 
one was aired at a public hearing conducted 
by a State Assembly subcommittee in October 
1964 in Los Angeles. Witnesses called by 

the subcommittee agreed on only two points: 
(1) drinking by juveniles and minors is wide- 
spread, and (2) laws against selling or giv- 
ing liquor to minors are nearly impossible 

to enforce effectively. The essence of one 
testimony was that liquor is too easy for 
minors to obtain, that school districts are 
not adequately informed of applications to 
sell alcoholic beverages, and that alcohol 
education materials and methods are generally 
inadequate. 


No address. 


1547 Eynon, Thomas, & Simpson Jon E. The 
boy's perception of himself in a state train- 
ing school for delinquents. The Social 
Service Review, 39(1):31-37, 1965. 


A study conducted at the Boys' Industrial 
School and its two open camps in Lancaster, 
Ohio assessed the impact of correctional 
institutions on boy inmates, and the com- 
parative rehabilitative effect of small camps 
and large training schools by a questionnaire 
designed to extract the inmate's own per- 
ceptions. Four hundred and forty-six inmates 
from lower class areas of large cities parti- 
cipated. Of the inmates, one-half were from 
broken homes, seventy-one percent were white, 
twenty-nine percent were Negro, and the aver- 
age age was sixteen. The questionnaire was 
structured in four parts to assess (1) the 
inmate's attitudes toward ambition, violence, 
and responsibility; (2) their rating on the 
Agreeableness Scale of the Guilford-Martin 
Personnel inventory; (3) the inmates’ own 
perceptions of themselves; and (4) the in- 
mates' perceptions of various facts of their 
institutional experience. The responses in- 
dicated that camp inmates perceived their 
integration into the camp structure more 
favorably than did the school inmates. Con- 
finement at either the school or the camp had 
a favorable effect on the inmates’ outlook 
and value orientations. Significantly, most 
inmates felt that counselors and cottage 
supervisors had the most significant affect 





on them. The school experience had a favor- 
able impact on self-feelings and agreeable- 
ness, while the camp experience did not. The 
camp inmates perceived a more favorable staff 
influence than did the school inmates, and 
eight-seven percent of the camp inmates 
approved of their institution, while only 
thirty-one percent of the school inmates 
recommended the school for boys in trouble. 
The findings show, from a boy's point of view, 
that a large state institution is not a 

“crime school" processing inmates into an in- 
mate subculture. Open camps, because of their 
releaxed atmosphere, may become highly effec- 
tive treatment centers if their programs are 
accelerated. Finally, inmates in these in- 
stitutions apparently develop a closer rela- 
tionship with cottage parents, work supervi- 
sors, and counselors than with social workers 
and psychologists. 


No address. 


1548 Murphy, Katherine. The intelligence 
factor in the criminality of women. The 
American Catholic Sociological Review, 24(4): 
340-347, 1963. 


The hypothesis that women offenders tend to 

be below average in intelligence as compared 

to non-offenders was tested. A questionnaire 
was used to ascertain inmates' intelligence 

and methods of intelligence testing used in the 
entire adult correctional treatment facilities 
for women in New York State. The results of 
the investigation show that the most common 
offense was prostitution, but the hypothesis 
that the women offender is less intelligent 
than the average for the general population 

is inaccurate, for most of the scores on 
Stanford-Binet and Wechsler adult intelligence 
tests fell into "average" or "low average" 
categories. Investigators must look elsewhere 
than to differentials in intelligence to find 
the answer to the problem of female criminality. 


Katherine Murphy, Marymount College, Tarrytown, 
New York. 
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1549 Wilson, Colin. 
their cure. 20th Century, 
1964. 


Modern police methods have reduced violence 
in crime to a fraction of the figure estab- 
lished for earlier centuries. Twentieth 
century violence differs from that of pre- 
vious eras in being defineable largely in 
psychological terms. Crimes exist which are 
the outcome of leisure and freedom just as 
there are crimes that are fostered by social 
misery and lack of freedom. Civilization 
aims at the destruction of adventure, and 
bored people with a sense of adventure will 
continue to turn to crime. The typical crime 
of the 20th century is sadistic, because 
sadism is a disease of "monstrous freedom." 
Social reforms and more scientific ways of 
crime fighting will lower crime rates. The 
violence that comes from neurosis will still 
be serious, but should not be too great in 
statistical terms. Thousands of people feel 
no kind of responsibility towards society, 
only resentment. The human psyche needs 
satisfying experience, and such experience 
demands a certain sense of purpose and the 
energy to devote to the pursuit of that 
purpose. "Existential psychologists" seem 
to be probing into the root of the problem 
of violence in society in recognizing the 
needs for such experiences. 


Crimes of freedom and 
173(1024) :25-31, 


No address. 


1550 Little, Alan. How violent is our crime? 
20th Century, 173(1024):17-24, 1964. 


Crimes of violence in England and Wales are 
not nearly so widespread as the general public 
believes. The seriousness of crimes of vio- 
lence lies in the rate of increase of these 
crimes and in the criminal involvement of 
offenders convicted for this type of offense. 
A survey done in 1957 indicates that the 
largest proportion of violent crimes is 
accounted for in domestic disputes, and that 
in half of these crimes the offender and 
victim were known to each other. The pro- 
portion of all victims seriously injured 
physically appears to be low. There is a 
high incidence of previous convictions among 
the offenders. 


No address. 





Abstracts 1551-1554 


1551 Goff, Donald H., Ohrenstein, Manfred, 
& Shelly, Joseph A. Narcotics addiction and 
treatment. Papers presented at the public 
hearing of the New York State Senate 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, New York City, 
April 24, 1965. New York, New York, The 
Correction Association of New York, 1965, 
various pagings. mimeo. 


These papers are knowledgeable reports of the 
narcotic addiction problem in New York. Mr. 
Goff's paper includes a statement of the 
Correctional Association of New York on the 
principles necessary to reduce the existing 
problem. A few of these principles are: 

(1) separation of professional dealers and 
users; (2) rehabilitation based upon combined 
medical, psychiatric, and sociological treat- 
ment; and (3) opposition to the dispensing of 
narcotics to addicts. Mr. Shelly's paper 
includes a description of the Daytop Lodge 
halfway house program. Senator Ohrenstein's 
paper states that the problem of narcotics 
addiction in New York State has reached 
crisis proportions. A list of witnesses who 
appeared before the committee is included. 


No address. 


1552 Chapman, Arthur. Drink and driving; 
a review. The Police Journal, 38(6):287-290, 
1965. 


A review of 247 convictions for unfitness to 
drive and of the concentration of alcohol in 
the blood of the accused indicated that the 
arrests and charges were based on the sound 
observation of the behavior of the accused by 
experienced police officers. In England, the 
percentage of alcohol in the blood, and not the 
specific quantity of alcohol consumed, is the 
critical factor in determining unfitness to 
drive. 


Arthur Chapman, Det. Chief Inspector, Durham 
County Constabulary, Durham County, England. 


1553 Ullrich, Wolfgang. What does "life 
imprisonment" mean? An inquiry and a con- 
tribution to penal reform. International 


Criminal Police Review, 20(187):97-105, 1965. 


An inquiry into the application of life 
sentences and its effect on the inmate was 
carried out in Germany to determine the 
utility of life sentences and the need for 
parole in such sentences. In a survey con- 
ducted in England and the U.S., it was found 
that life sentences were markedly reduced in 
the past century because of parole practices. 
In 1961, in Germany, responses to a question- 
naire showed that almost two-thirds of those 
sentenced to life imprisonment had regained 
their liberty after fifteen years, and with 
allowances for deaths, this figure was pro- 
jected to three-quarters. Parole should be 
applied to life sentences as it is necessary 
to avoid an attitude of resignation on the 
part of the inmates. The prospect of re- 
entering society is a powerful stimulus 
towards inner reappraisal and exemplary prison 
behavior. The practice of parole would be 
more useful than the dazzling public trials 
and exemplary sentences which make the in- 
mate's reentry into society much more diffi- 
cult because of aroused public opinion. The 
proposed penal reform in Germany is reasonable 
because it would provide ample scope for 
punishment proportionate to any crime, and 
alleviate the effect of heartless life 
sentences. 


No address. 


1554 Hunt, G. Bowdon. Does "get tough" 
work? The PTA Magazine, 59(10):8-10, 1965. 


Through the ages, men have tried three 
primary methods of correction for offenders: 
(1) physical pain; (2) restriction of free- 
dom; and (3) the so-called new method, ridi- 
cule. The fact that none of these methods 
have been entirely successful is proved by 
history's never ending increase in crime. 
When some of us talk about the good old days 
of juvenile punishment it may be wondered 
what is really meant. If we will not allow 
a juvenile to make a contract or administer 





his own estate or exercise many of the rights 
adults are exercising and if we say that he 
is incapable of making proper decisions we 
are not being reasonable in demanding that 

he be treated as an adult criminal. Instead 
of sending the spotlight in one particular 
direction, we, society as a whole, should see 
whether we have tried to deal with delinquency 
intelligently. Until we can concentrate more 
effort on what should be done and how we can 
best do it, we shall be wasting a lot of time 
trying to find someone to blame. 


No address. 


1555 Grafton, Samuel. 
threatens every woman. 
123,170,173,174, 1965. 


The crime that 
McCall's, 92(5):122, 


Fear of crime in American metropolitan areas 
has made free citizens abjectly accept an 
unprecedented loss of liberty: they stay 

out of large sections of their own cities as 
never before and remain in their homes during 
many hours of each day. Each year, 160,000 
Americans are maimed, killed or raped; 8,504 
were murdered in 1963, one of them was the 
president of the United States; and 2,259,000 
serious crimes were committed during that 


year, which included 147,800 cases of aggra- 


vated assault. Since 1958, crime has been 
growing five times faster than our increase 
in population. Against women, crimes are 
committed in familiar surroundings: on a 
walk, while shopping, while stepping out to 
lunch. With large sections of our cities 
virtually under siege, instead of demanding 
community-wide solutions, we try to handle 
the prablem through pathetic and humiliating 
means. One trend is to move to better resi- 
dential areas, but crime has a tendency to 
follow. We are faced today with new types 

of criminality based on new motives and new 
patterns of subcultures. One such pattern is 
youth against age, another is based on race, 
color against color, and still another stems 
from poverty, the poor against the comfortable. 
These grow out of the population explosion, 
automation, and the civil rights movement. 

We need both short-range programs to make the 
streets safe now, and long-range programs to 
get at the roots and causes of crime. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1555-1557 


1556 Grafton, Samuel. Climate of crime. 
McCall's, 92(6):92,93,140, 1965. 


Most of us seem to have the contradictory 

idea that we can stop one type of crime (such 
as street crime) without changing anything 
else in the entire crime picture. Sowe of 

us seem to visualize a kind of law enforce- 
ment which will sternly halt mugging and shop- 
lifting while ignoring graft, cheating, tax 
evasion, and other offenses so familiar and 
dear to us. Our attitudes toward such offenses 
as corruption, bribery, the numbers game, 
middle-class delinquency, traffic violations, 
pornography, and homosexuality and the dis- 
regard of many laws indicate that we do not 
hate crime as much as we say we do. We seem 
to want a police force which will apprehend 
the hoodlum but not the grafter, the porno- 
grapher, or the middle-class youngster who 
shoplifts for kicks. We are going to have 

to decide that we disapprove of all crime 
before we can get rid of any of it. We will 
have to realize that we are in trouble on 

the crime front because, on the whole, we like 
it that way. 


No address. 


1557 Grafton, Samuel. Of crime and punish- 
ment, McCall's, 92(9):73,161,162, 1965. 


In this, the twentieth century, punishment 
fell into disrepute and in its place came 

the concepts of rehabilitation, psychotherapy, 
counseling, and training. Today, in view of 
the rising crime rate, a heated debate rages 
between those wishing to revive the concepts 
of punishment and those calling for even 
greater understanding of the offender. 
Bennett, former director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, who has worked toward a 
realistic and compassionate view of crime 

and punishment, believes that the solution 

to the problem lies in "balancing the require- 
ments of the law with the characteristics of 
the individual offender." The factors which 
play a part in the determination of a sentence 
are punishment, deterrence, incapacitation 

of the offender, and rehabilitation. The 
process of making the. punishment fit the crime 


James 





Abstracts 1558-1560 


and the criminal depends to a large extent 
upon judicial flexibility and this flexi- 
bility is provided by the growing use of pro- 
bation, parole, and indeterminate sentences 
which allow prison officials to use their 
judgement in determining when it is safe to 
release a prisoner. Responsible public 
opinion, aware of the complexities of the 
problem, can support those programs that 
promise not fast solutions, but a balanced 
view of a difficult problem, It can demand 
protection but must be aware that protection 
is not only a matter of imprisoning offenders 
but also of preparing for their release. It 
can insist on better law enforcement and 
better corrections and on the appropriation 
of funds that will make them possible. It 
can recognize that crime prevention and the 
treatment of offenders are interwoven with 
every aspect of society: the slums, the 
schools, the police, the courts, our insti- 
tutions, laws, and the moral climate in which 
we live. 


No address. 


1558 Herendeen, James. Music the pound of 
cure. The School Musicians, no vol.( August): 


86-87 + 1964 . 


Music is serving a rehabilitative function 
at the Indiana State Prison. An inmate band 
has been created as part of a growing re- 
habilitation program at the prison. Though 
the regimentation of prison life which re- 
stricts mental freedom is not conducive to 
good musical performance, there has been much 
inmate and public enthusiasm over the band. 
In the eyes of the professional staff, the 
music program is a welcome addition to the 
institution's program designed to return 
inmates to American communities as useful, 
self-sustaining citizens in a free society. 


No address. 


1559 Sudnow, David. Normal crimes: socio- 
logical features of the penal code in a public 
defender office. Social Problems, 12(3):255- 
275, 1965. 


An examination of the Public Defender System 

in a California city was conducted to deter- 
mine what of significance for the sociological 
analysis of legal administration could be 
learned by examining the actual way the penal 
code is employed in the daily activities of 
legal representation. In interviews with 
Public Defenders, it was found that "categories 
of crime" are so employed as to make their 
analysis crucial to empirical understanding. 


The findings indicate that what categories 

of crime actually entail cannot be decided 

on the basis of an a priori inspection of 
their legal definitions. In their actual 

use in this legal system, the categories of 
crime, burglary, petty theft, child molest- 
ing, possession of narcotics, and assault 
with a deadly weapon are the shorthand re- 
ference terms for that knowledge of the 
social structure and its criminal events upon 
which the task of practically organizing the 
work of "representative" is based. That know- 
ledge includes what these common offenses 
actually stand for. The operations of the 
Public Defender System are routinely main- 
tained by the proper use of categories of 
crime for everyday decision making. The pro- 
perties of that use are not described in the 
state criminal code, nor are the operations 
of seeuring the reduction of charges for 
confessed offenders. 


No address. 


1560 Cumming, Elaine. Policeman as philo- 
sopher, guide and friend. Social Problems, 
12(3) :276-286, 1965. 


While enforcing the law by apprehending and 
controlling offenders, the policeman must 
often give direct or indirect support to vic- 
tims of the offense. A study of the suppor- 
tive side of the policeman's role was made 

by examining requests for help received by 

the Syracuse Police Force, and the policemen's 
responses to them; six hundred fifty-two in- 
coming telephone calls were observed over an 
eighty~two hour span, and interviews were con- 
ducted with detectives and fourteen prowl 

car squads who were observed in action. One- 
half of the calls received required help and 
support for interpersonal problems, and three- 
fourths of these appeals warranted the dis- 
patch of squad cars. In the line of their 
duty, the policemen either guided the com- 
plainant to someone else capable of solving 
his problem or solved it themselves by 

giving sympathy or feeding authoritative in- 
formation into the situation. Policemen are 





required to do this because often they are 
the only ones available and they deal with 
the poor and ignorant, who are often over- 
looked. The problem the policeman faces as 
an amateur doctor, teacher, and social 

worker is a failure of integration in an 
integrative system, so that he cannot mobilize 
other agents when he needs them. "Pro- 
fessionalization" of police work, suggested 
to alleviate this situation, would give the 
policeman a role containing both overly 
supportive and overly controlling elements 
which are incompatible. This development 
would lead to a division of labor within 
police work and would tend once more to 
segregate these elements. An improvement 

of the three referral process is recommended. 


No address. 


1561 
prostitution. 
1965. 


Bryan, James H. Apprenticeships in 
Social Problems, 12(3):287-297, 


In interviews with thirty-three Los Angeles 
prostitutes, aged eighteen to thirty-two, 

an attempt was made to provide detailed 
information concerning the induction and 
training of prostitutes on the call girl 
level. The order of events and their surround- 
ing structure which future call girls ex- 
perience upon entering their occupation are 
"entrance," "apprenticeship," and "contacts 
and contracts." Novice call girls are accli- 
mated to their new jobs primarily by being 
thoroughly immersed in the call girl sub- 
culture where they learn the trade through 
imitation as much as through explicit teach- 
ing. The need for an apprenticeship period 
is created more by the secrecy surrounding 
the utilization of the call girl service than 
by the complexity of the role. Hence, the 
art of prostitution, which requires little 
formal knowledge for its successful pursuit, 
appears best categorized as an unskilled job. 
The evidence of testimony of call-girls and 
pimps indicates that the primary intent of 
the trainees is merely to develop an adequate 
clientele. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1561-1563 


Public relations in 
Police, 9(4): 


1562 Brennan, James. 
police work with delinquents. 
14-16, 1965. 


The police must deal with certain major 
groups or "publics" in their delinquency pre- 
vention work. Police personnel must acquire 
a sympathetic and intelligent understanding 
of the problems of youth, and personnel 
assigned to delinquency prevention must be 
selected for a strong belief in and desire 

to help youth. The delinquent must be made 
to realize that the police is his help, 

while his parents must be treated in a posi- 
tive, helpful way so that the parent-officer 
relationship will be a cooperative one. Com- 
plainants must be aproached and, through per- 
sonal communication, educated to the ob- 
jectives of rehabilitation. Finally, the 
police should act, in cooperation with local 
service agencies, basically as a referral 
agency. Through effective public relations, 
problems which obstruct useful police work 
with delinquents may be resolved and bring 
increased understanding and community coopera- 
tion. 


No address. 


1563 Tape recordings in criminal cases. 
Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review, 129(24):377, 1965. 


The British Court of Criminal Appeal dis- 
missed the appeals and upheld the convictions 
in the R. v. Magsud Ali and Ashiq Hussain 
case in which evidence by tape recorder was 
admitted. The defense had argued that the 
tape recording was not admissible, that it 
operated unfairly against the appellants, 

and that the translation into English was 
unsatisfactory. This was the first time an 
appeal had been based on the argument that 

a tape recording was inadmissible in evidence. 
The Court of Criminal Appeal held that the 
tape recording was admissible in evidence as 
a matter of law. The use of the tape record- 
ing was compared with the standard use of 
eavesdroppers and informers, and it was 

held that there was nothing improper in the 
way the tape recording was obtained. 


No address. 





Abstracts 1564-1567 


1564 Craig, Maude, & Furst, Phillip W. What 
happens after treatment? A study of poten- 
tially delinquent boys. Social Service 
Review, 39(2):165-171, 1965. 


A validation study of the results of therapy 
of boys for whom predictions of future delin- 
quency had been made with the Glueck Social 
Prediction Table was conducted by the New 
York City Youth Board, beginning in 1952. 

Of the original study group of 224, fifty- 
eight were selected and divided into two 
groups, each with twenty-two predicted de- 
linquents and seven predicted non-delinquents. 
One group was given child guidance therapy, 
beginning in the first grade, while the other 
was a control group. After a five-year period, 
the same number of serious delinquents 
appeared in each group, though the average 

age of declared delinquency was two years 
higher in the treatment group. On the basis 
of this study, there is little hope that child 
guidance therapy offers a means of materially 
reducing the incidence of serious delinquency 
in a population of boys selected by the Glueck 
Table as probable delinquents. Controlled 
studies are recommended to determine if a 
methodological change from child guidance 

to family centered therapy is necessary. 


No address. 


1565 Macdonald, Mary. Verdict before trial: 
a review of the test by the New York City 
Youth Board of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Table. Social Service Review, 39(2):172-182, 
1965. 


To determine whether juvenile delinquency can 
be accurately predicted, the New York City 
Youth Board conducted a test of the Glueck 
Social Prediction Table in its original and 
revised forms. The Youth Board's sample, 
begun in 1952, applied the Five Factor Glueck 
Test to a group of boys of mixed ethnic 
groups. The final group size of 30] was 
reached, after additions, in 1956. In 1964, 
the Board published the "Manual of Procedures 
for Application of the Glueck Prediction 
Table" based on a ten year study of the sub- 
jects which indicated that the predicted rate 
of delinquency was two and three tenths times 
higher than the actual delinquency rate. A 
modification of the Glueck Table, involving 
three factors instead of five, predicted 
sixty-five delinquents in a group of 301, 
while there were only forty-four actual de- 
linquents. The Youth Board, however, trans- 
posed the results of the second table onto 
the original test and declared the Glueck 
test to be the most effective screening device 


in use. This promotion of the Glueck Test 

is premature, since all the subjects could 

not possibly have been observed for a ten- 
year period as indicated, and since it re- 
mains to be seen whether any screening de- 
vice to identify future delinquents could 

be used effectively and with the proper safe- 
guards to prevent maltreatment of "identified" 
delinquents. 


No address. 


1566 Klein, Malcolm. 
and detached workers: 
intervention. 


183-190, 1965. 


Juvenile gangs, police, 
controversies about 
Social Service Review, 39(2): 


The following questions should be the subject 
of a dispassionate, scientific study by police 
and detached workers’ agencies: are "sponsored" 
gangs more troublesome than "unsponsored" 
ones?, do detached workers add cohesion and 
lend status to a gang?, is gang leadership 
psychopathic?, are truce meetings between 
gangs helpful?, and do detached workers in- 
crease anti-police sentiment in the gang? 
These questions underlie the major differ- 
ences in assumptions between police and de- 
tached worker's agencies. Resolution of 

these points of differences will lead to 

more effective methods of handling street 


gangs. 


No address, 


1567 Golin, Sanford, & Silverstein, Sam. 
Effects of frustration on behavior of ju- 
venile delinquents. Journal of Clinical 

Psychology, 21(2):198-200, 1965. 


What are the ways in which frustration will 
affect the behavior of delinquents in a 

simple task following frustration, and the 
relationship, if any, between the effects 

of frustration and the strength of motiva- 
tion in the frustrating activity? Is the 
amount of frustration a function of the 
instigation to the frustrated response? 
Thirty-two males with a history of anti-social 
acting out were tested in an attempt to 

answer these questions. They were partici- 
pating in a work therapy program for juvenile 
delinquents at the Milwaukee Jewish Vocational 
Service, and their ages ranged from fourteen 
to sixteen years. Mean I.Q. was 94.3. The 
results of one experiment supported the hy- 
pothesis that among delinquents frustration 





impairs performance on a simple task, and 
that the amount of impairment is a function 
of the strength of instigation to the frus- 
trated response. A second experiment in- 
volved forty non-delinquent males from an 
introductory psychology class. The experi- 
mental procedure was the same as in the 
first experiment. Frustration impaired the 
performance of the delinquents, while it 
improved the performance of the college stu- 
dents. The results generally imply that at 
attempts to modify the behavior of delinquents 
ought to be aimed at providing them with 
success experiences rather than increasing 
their motivation to do well. 


No address. 


1568 McKegney, F. Patrick. An item analysis 
of the MMPI F scale in juvenile delinquents. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 21(2):201-205, 
1965. 


The high F scale score obtained by most ju- 
venile delinquents is a realistic reflection 
of certain unusual attitudes, feelings, and 
behavior actually found in delinquents as a 
group, and thus does not indicate an "in- 
valid" test performance which provides no 
useful information. Experienced persons will 
give their expectations of the average delin- 
quents honest responses to the F scale items. 
The distribution across the 64F items of the 
actual F direction responses of delinquents 
will be analyzed, and F scale scores will be 
correlated with measures of intelligence and 
behavior. The investigation was carried out 
at the National Training School for Boys in 
Washington, D.C., with boys from fourteen 

to nineteen years old. The study indicates 
that the usual F scale criterion for MMPI 
profile invalidity, a raw score over sixteen, 
should not be applied to the records of most 
juvenile delinquents. Delinquents as a group 
obtain very high F scores compared with those 
of normal populations. Persons experienced 
in working with delinquents predict an F 
score above the usual validity level. Most 
of the delinquents' F responses are concen- 
trated on a limited number of items, the 
content of which accurately and realistically 
reflects the attitudes, feelings, and behavior 
of delinquents as a group. The elevated F 
score in the sample studied is not dependent 
upon educational level, but more related to 
certain behavior traits found in the popula- 
tion. 


F. Patrick McKegney, Yale University School 
of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Abstracts 1568-1570 


1569 Persons, Row W. Psychotherapy with 
sociopathic offenders; an empirical evalua- 
tion. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 21(2): 
205-207, 1965. 


A study was designed to objectively measure 
sociopathic tendencies, measure the person- 
ality changes of sociopaths in therapy and 

no therapy groups, and compare the behavioral 
adjustment of both groups. The subjects were 
fifty-two inmates of the Federal Reformatory 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, with no history of 
psychotic behavior, epilepsy, or brain damage, 
and with a score of above ninety on the 
Revised Beta Intelligence Examination. Mean 
age was twenty-two, mean I.Q. was 107. Mean 
arrests was 5.4 and mean of total time in- 
carcerated was twenty-seven months. Three 
personality tests were used. Twenty psycho- 
therapy interviews were conducted with each 
of twelve of the fifty-two sociopaths. The 
remaining subjects were used as a control 
group. Retesting demonstrated significantly 
superior adjustment scores for the therapy 
group. 


Row W. Persons, Ohio University, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


1570 Shore, Milton F., Massimo, Joseph L., 

& Ricks, David F. A factor analytic study 
of psychotherapeutic change in delinquent 
boys. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 21(2): 
208-212, 1965. 


A study was aimed at the evaluation of the 
nature of therapeutic change in personality 
function during psychotherapy by using corre- 
lation and factor analysis of several mea- 
sures of change which reflected different 
levels and areas of personality functioning. 
The factor analysis attempted to answer 
several questions with regard to changes in 
personality function. A factor analysis of 
thirty variables of change resulting from 
vocationally-oriented psychotherapy on adoles- 
cent delinquent boys revealed that improve- 
ment in academic performance was asociated 
with positive changes in self-image. It 
suggested that this type of therapy, with its 
stress on non-verbal concrete experience as 

a lever for gaining psychotherapeutic in- 
sight, may be more appropriate for bringing 
about behavioral change in certain groups than 
therapy which employs verbal means of communi- 
cation. 


Milton F. Shore, Mental Health Study Center, 
2340 University Boulevard E., Adelphi, 
Maryland, 20783. 





Abstracts 1571-1574 


1571 Dole, Vincent. 
fessional practice. 


In the course of pro- 
New York State Journal 


of Medicine, no vol.(April) :927-931, 1965. 


Medical treatment of narcotics addiction is 
unsatisfactory at present. It could be made 
more effective by the development of a more 
professional attitude toward the problem on 
the part of doctors, lawmakers, and private 
citizens. Therapy should be directed toward 
rehabilitation as the primary objective rather 
than complete elimination of drugs. The 
physician's training is currently inadequate 
and should be enlarged to provide greater ex- 
perience in the problems of drug abuse, both 
for their personal protection and for improve- 
ment of their professional skills. Basic 
research must be expanded to define the 
biochemical abnormalities of addicts before 
and after withdrawal of drugs. 


No address. 


1572 Indiana. Probation Division. Pro- 
bation in Indiana, fiscal year 1963-1964. 
Indianapolis, 1965(7), 60 p. 


This statistical report and analysis of 

the movement of probation cases through the 
adult and juvenile courts in the state of 
Indiana covers the fiscal year 1963-1964 and 
illustrates the effectiveness of probation 
in Indiana. Statistical tables include data 
on the number of persons in probation; the 
number of persons discharged, by sex; method 
of handling; race; referrrals; type of offense; 
and the length of the probationary period. 

A supplementary report contains data on the 
comparative movement of probationers for 
fiscal years 1959 through 1964. 


No address. 


1573 Lopez-Rey, Manuel, Administrative 
penology in England and Wales, British Journal 
of Criminology, 5(1):4-21, 1965. 


Despite claims of progress, administrative 
justice in England and Wales still operates 
far too much according to the traditional 
trilogy; custody, security, and control. The 
conception of penology as a social function 
has not yet entered deep enough into the 
structure of administrative penology. The 
fundamental prison problems remain unsolved 


and the old features of custody, overcrowding, 
unsatisfactory living conditions and wide- 
spread illness are as imposing today as they 
were a hundred years ago. In many cases, 
special services and programs as well as 
recreation facilities merely hide the failure 
to solve the basic problems. Positive steps 
should be taken as basis for a radical trans- 
formation of the institutional treatment of 
offenders. 


No address. 


1574 Wilkins, Leslie T., & Chandler, Ann. 
Confidence and competence in decision making. 
British Journal of Criminology, 5(1):22-35, 
1965. 


In order to obtain information about the 
decision making process of probation officers 
as concerns efficiency and accuracy, a 
selected delinquency case was subjected to 
control analysis and the material classified 
under forty-nine subject headings. Seven- 
teen probation officers were then give this 
material and each one was asked to recommend 
or disapprove of probation on the basis of 
the information. Two things were of interest: 
how much information was needed before making 
a definite decision, and how confident the 
subjects felt about having made the correct 
decision. Perhaps the most surprising result 
was the lack of consensus among trained 
officers as to the value of specific informa- 
tion in decision making. Other significant 
results from the test include: (1) subjective 
certitude about the decision made increases 
with information; (2) certain items are 

made "weighty" or more important in the deci- 
sion-making process; (3) types of decision 
makers are identifiable. A larger sample 
size would render the data provided more 
amenable to sundry statistical procedures 

and would increase the knowledge garnered 
about the topic. 


No address. 





1575 Connell, P. H. A psychiatrist joins 
the staff of an approved school; theoretical 
and practical considerations. The British 
Journal of Criminology, 5(1):36-54, 1965. 


Increase in juvenile delinquency in England 
coupled with stepped up demands for psychia- 
tric help in senior boys schools brings the 
necessity of analyzing the possible functions 
of a psychiatrist in an approved school. As 

a general rule, theoretical and practical im- 
plications of the psychiatrist's involvement 
will depend on his training and on his atti- 
tude towards his work. The level of partici- 
pation of the psychiatrist in the school, his 
knowledge of the general functioning of the 
school, of treatment possibilities and his 
relationships with staff and students, should 
be governed by the flexibility and true 
humility of the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist 
should be aware that he will often meet with 
initial hostility on the part of both staff 
and students and that flexibility and humility 
will enable him to assist the school and 

staff in helping the students to achieve sound 
mental health. 


No address. 


1576 Craft, Michael. A follow-up of dis- 
turbed juvenile delinquents. The British 
Journal of Criminology, 5(1):55-62, 1965. 


"Beech House," an unusual school for mentally 
disordered and delinquent boys between the 
ages of eight to fifteen, was chosen as part 
of an ongoing research program on corrective 
and mental institutions. It represented the 
optimal British example of "family type" 
treatment based on kindness, sympathy, love, 
mutual respect, and a reasonable degree of 
firmness. The boys committed to Beech House 
were all fairly advanced examples of both 
criminality and personality disturbance. The 
first sixty boys admitted to the school were 
followed up through reports, letters and per- 
sonal interviews. Despite the special care of 
Beech House, out of the sixty, thirty-nine 
were reconvicted at least once in the seven- 
year period following their departure. The 
conclusions drawn support previous findings in 
that the majority of boys in junior approved 
schools have had faulty parental attitudes and 
discipline in their homes, The suitability 

of placement discharge is also shown to be at 
least as important as the quality of care 
offered in the school. 


Michael Craft, Medical Superintendent, Oak- 
wood Park Hospital, Conway, England. 
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1577 Downey, Bernard W. M. Compensating 
victims of violent crimes. The British 
Journal of Criminology, 5(1):92-95, 1965. 


Although in England the origin of the move- 
ment to gain adequate recognition of the 
interests of victims of crimes can be traced 
back to the 19th century, the present emphasis 
on progressive reform of the penal system as 
it affects the offender has tended to delay 
action on the victim's interest. Other main 
roots of the delay lie in the state's un- 
willingness to accept the financial responsi- 
bility of compensation and in the fear of 
fraudulent exploitation. An experimental 
scheme came into operation in England on 
August 1, 1964: its organization and problems 
can be summarized under three headings: 

(1) administration and procedure; the Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Board is composed of a 
Chairman and five other lawyers but some doubt 
exists as to the efficacy of this form of 
organization; (2) the scope and scheme: the 
main consideration now is whether there has 
been some serious injury attributable to a 
criminal act of attempt; and (3) the basis for 
compensation: in general, compensation is 
assessed on the basis of common law damages 
which an applicant would recover in a civil 
action against the offender. Although much 
will depend on the Board's view of its role, 
the potential effects of such an organiza- 
tion can be foreseen not only in terms of 
greater justice for the victim but also in 

the general sphere of penal reform. 


No address. 


1578 Maclay, David T. 


A survey of delin- 
quent children. The British Journal of Cri- 
minology, 5(1):63-76, 1965. 


A group of ninety-three delinquent children 
attending a child guidance clinic was the 
basis for a study on the causative factors 

of their delinquent behavior. The children 
varied in ages five to eighteen and were con- 
victed for one or more of the following 
offenses: arson, stealing, sexual assault, 

or behavior disorder. The hypothesized causes 
of delinquent behavior were: (1) intelligence 
level; (2) home conditions; and (3) nervous- 
ness in the children. The data revealed no 
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significant differences between the tested 
group's intelligence level and the level of 
the population at large. On the other hand, 
the majority of children evidently came from 
homes which were unsatisfactory; eighty-seven 
of the ninety-three delinquent children were 
found to be nervous children. Thus, the 
first hypothesized cause was rejected while 
the other two causes were validated. The 
findings are valid in view of the light they 
shed on etiology, and they may be a guide 
line to prevention and treatment. 


David T. Maclay, M.D., D.P.M., Uffculme Clinic, 
Birmingham, England. 


1579 Little, Alan. The increase in crime, 
1952-1962: an empirical analysis of adoles- 
cent offenders. The British Journal of 


Criminology, 5(1):77-82, 1965. 


In Britain, much public concern has been 
expressed at the increase over the past 
twenty-five years in the number of indictable 
crimes known to the police, the number of 
individuals convicted by the courts for both 
indictable and non-indictable offenses, and 
the number of “serious” offenses. Increases 
in the official crime picture are notoriously 
difficult to interpret, and the present in- 
creasing crime rate gives rise to the follow- 
ing qestions. (1) Is the increased crime 
rate due to changes in police practice and 
efficiency? (2) What is the exact volume 

of increase? (3) What is the contribution 

of recidivists to the increase in the total 
crime rate? (4) How much of the increase 

can be explained by population growth? (5) Is 
the increase due to more adolescent offenders? 
A survey of the percentage of offenders by 
number of convictions, and on the percentage 
of offenders by age group permit the following 
conclusions. (1) The general increase in crime 
rate can be accounted for by an overall in- 
crease in the actual number and the relative 
proportion of the population who became 
offenders. In other words, criminality has 
become more widespread. (2) Most of the in- 
crease in the adolescent crime rate can be 
explained as the result of demographic change 
and the increased incidence of young people 
committing one offense. 


No address. 


1580 Grygier, Tadensz. Criminology and 
the advancement of science. British Journal 
of Criminology, 5(1):86-92, 1965. 


In recent years criminology has made signi- 
ficant progress from its position in the 
"arriére-garde" of the scientific movement. 
This progress is evidenced mainly in method- 
ology where it is developing techniques of 
its own instead of copying those of the 
natural sciences. The papers presented by 
criminologists at the 130th meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 

of Science are a good example of the progress 
being made. It is interesting to note that 
some of the more enlightening papers were 
presented by "marginal men," i.e. scientists 
who move from one discipline to another. 

Some of the more significant criminology 
papers presented at the meeting discussed 

the following topics: corporal punishment in 
America's schools, the control of behavior 

by punishment, violent aggressive behavior 

as a socio-psychological phenomenon, typolo- 
gies of offenders, the advantages of the half- 
way house, prediction of juvenile delinquency 
among Negroes, self-concepts of juvenile de- 
linquents, status difference and the frustra- 
tion aggression hypothesis in relation to 
homicide, poison pen writers' personalities, 
time lapse in criminal litigation, narcotics 
and drug addiction, winning the battle against 
crime and delinquency. In summary, the cri- 
minology section of the meeting showed clearly 
the trend in the U. S. and Europe towards 
progress in research design and statistical 
treatment. It also showed that criminology 
is coming into its own and is no longer sub- 
servient to the study of criminal law nor 

to other disciplines. 


Tadensz Grygier, University of Toronto, 
Director of Research, Ontario Department of 
Reform Institutions, Toronto, Canada. 





1581 Schmideberg, Melitta. Psychotherapy 


of offenders; its rationale and implications 
for general psychotherapy (Part 2). The 
Magistrate, 21(6):80-82, 1965. 


The rationale of criminal psychotherapy is 
different from that of general psychotherapy 
because the offender suffers only as a con- 
sequency of his misbehavior. The goals of 
criminal psychotherapy must be to change the 
asocial behavior of the offender rather than 
relieve him of inner tensions, as is the case 
with general psychiatry. In treating offend- 
ers, psychotherapists must learn to be more 
aware of the patient's real-life situation 
and of his trivial day-to-day problems of 
living before they can determine the irra- 
tionality of his reactions. General psychiatry 
can learn much about the treatment of unwill- 
ing patients from the practice of criminal 
psychotherapy. 


No address. 


1582 Murphy, H. B. M. Cultural factors in 
juvenile delinquency,: International Mental 
Health Research Newsletter, 7(1):7-10, 1965. 


The relevance of cultural elements to juvenile 
delinquency was analyzed and pre-trial reports 
of 1,174 Chinese, Indian, and Malay juvenile 
delinquents in Singapore were surveyed to 
determine the patterns of delinquency produced 
by the three peoples. Among the Chinese, 
delinquency is very low before the age of 11 
in both sexes but then mounts rapidly as 
offences against import and trading regula- 
tions become common. Juvenile delinquency 
among the Indians appears to be caused by 
anatagonism against the family. The Malays 
usually have a warm, rich family relationship 
with strong emphasis on emotional values 

and a disregard of material values. Much 
Malay juvenile delinquency is the result of 
real material want caused by this disregard. 
With each of these people, cultural values 
which appear to be beneficial and worthy of 
support have been active elements in causing 
juvenile delinquency. 


H. B. M. Murphy, Ph.D., Transcultural Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
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1583 Homosexuality: should the law be 
amended? Justice of the Peace and Local 
Government Review, 129(23):357, 1965. 


There have been debates in both Houses of 
the British Parliament on bills to amend the 
law on homosexuality so that acts committed 
by consenting adult males in private would 
cease to be criminal. The view that homo- 
sexuals are not responsible for their own 
condition may be over-emphasized, as homo- 
sexuals, like normal people, can be expected 
to control their instincts. It is felt that 
a change in the present law so as not to re- 
quire the initiation of criminal proceedings 
in lesser cases, which harm only the partici- 
pants, is bound to come. No changes in the 
law are contemplated concerning the protec- 
tion of children from corruption by homo- 
sexual adults. 


No address. 


1584 Clifford, W. Back to nature. Justice 
of the Peace and Local Government Review, 
129(23) :360-361, 1965. 


The explanation of crime as the result of 
social and cultural forces upon the individ- 
ual, rather than strictly as a result of 

the individual's free will, has predominated 
in criminology for a long time. It was 
thought that crime could be prevented through 
social engineering, including slum clearance 
and increased incomes. Recently, however, 
since improved housing, higher incomes, and 
better education have been accompanied by in- 
creases in crime, the theory of free will 

and personal responsibility is again gaining 
favor in England. This philosophical pro- 
blem becomes the root of concrete issues 

at court where the responsibility for a 

crime must be determined. 


No address. 
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1585 Duffy, Clinton T., & Hirshberg, Al. 
Sex and crime. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, 1965. 203 p. 


The theory that sexual maladjustment is the 
cause of nearly all crimes is based on 
numerous case histories and conversations 
with prisoners at San Quentin. Indeterminate 
sentences allow parole boards to return pri- 
soners to society when they show signs of re- 
habilitation. When sexually maladjusted cri- 
minals are given determinate sentences they 
are often released while they are still a 
threat to society. Conjugal visits help to 
reduce homosexual activity, riots, and escape 
attempts. Work-furlough programs would 
greatly increase a prisoner's chances for 
successful post-release adjustment. 


No address. 


1586 Cramer, James. 
London, Cassell, 1964. 


The world's police. 
473 p. 


The origins of modern police forces are 
traced to ancient times in this comprehensive 
history of the police of the world. The 
police forces of the British Commonwealth are 
described in detail, followed by brief 
descriptions of the history, organization, 
and duties of the police force in other coun- 
tries including the United States. Uniforms 
are described and many are illustrated by 
photographs. 


James Cramer, Inspector, Portsmouth City 
Police, Portsmouth, England. 


1587 Leonard, V. A. The police of the 20th 
century. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1964. 
200 p. (Police Science Series) 


This text, intended for young people, describes 
the career opportunities in police work. 
Emphasis is placed on scientific and laboratory 
methods of crime detection. Application pro- 
cedures and courses of study in police science 
are described. The organization of a police 
department and the duties of the various divi- 
sions are explained. Topics discussed include 
police records, finger printing, and the lie 
detector. 


V. A. Leonard, Professor Emeritus of Police 
Science, Washington State University, Pullman, 
Washington. 


1588 Kamin, Alfred. Bail administration in 
Illinois. Chicago, Illinois, Loyola Univer- 
sity School of Law, no date, 16 p. mimeo. 
(Draft article) 


In a 1927 study, Chicago bail practices were 
found to be unusually severe. Two investi- 
gations of Illinois bail practice were con- 
ducted, and Chicago was found to have a 

much higher bail rate than cities in other 
states. To counteract similar bail practices 
in New York, Los Angeles, and the District 

of Columbia, bail projects were created 
recently to secure "release on own recogni- 
zance'' orders rather than having bail set. 
Only one-half as many people who skip bail, 
failed to appear for their trials when given 
a "release on own recognizance."' A new 
Illinois Criminal Procedure Code enacted in 
January 1964, provides a reasonable bail 
system. The major provision is for a bail 
plan in which the defendant need pay only ten 
percent of the fixed bail. With this new 
practice, fewer people jumped bail. Illinois 
courts should instigate controlled experiments 
in pre-hearing investigations upon which 
recommendations for "release on own recogni-~ 
zance" might be made. The new Bail Article 
should be uniformly enforced, and bail jumpers 
severly punished to protect the ten percent 
bail system. Finally, counsels should be- 
come thoroughly familiar with provisions of 
the new Bail Article to avoid unnecessary 
detention of their clients. 


No address. 


1589 United Nations. Economic and Social 
Affairs Department. Study of the right of 
everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, 
detention and exile. New York, United Nations, 


4.217 pe (Document No. E/CN.4/826 
Pie 375 


The United Nations’ Commission on Human 
Rights established a committee to study and 
report on the evolution of laws and practices 
concerning arrest, detention, and exile in 
as many countries as possible. Four member 
states rotated membership from 1962-1964 
using statements, reports, and monographs 
from fifty-six governments and eleven non- 
governmental agencies for their information. 
Arrest (1) and detention (2) are defined: 
(1) arrest is taking an individual into 
legal custody from the time of original 
custody until final custody or release; and 
(2) detention is confinement and restraint 
away from family and ordinary functions. 
Exile means expulsion from one's national 
country and the forcible banishment within 
one's country from usual residences. The 
protection of individuals against violations 





has been examined with respect to fundamental 
or constitutional law and other laws. In 
most countries, fundamental law existed and 
was considered more protective because of the 
difficulty of changing its guarantees. The 
role of the judiciary is important but not 
evaluated beyond recognition of the importance 
of its being free and independent. Social 
concepts and legal philosophies differ but 
most countries agree on the policy of bring- 
ing the offender immediately before the 
proper authority. The objectives of arrest 
and detention are examined along with the 
pre-requisites, procedures, safeguards against 
abuse, and time limits with the recognition 
that criminal justice protects society from 
the offender, as well as protecting the 
liberty of the individual. Principles to be 
observed were drafted. Procedures and reme- 
dies to correct wrongful detention include 
habeas corpus, amparo, the expansion of 
regular appeals procedures, and the creation 
of special remedies. Rights of prisoners to 
appeals procedures are recommended and pro- 
cedures are suggested for protection against 
violation of rights. High standards for 
police and judicial personnel are indicated 
and methods for disciplinary action are 
recommended. Principles of compensation for 
wrongful detention and personal official 
liability as contrasted with the state's 
liability were examined. State liability is 
preferable. Inadequate information about 
arrest and detention under penal law limited 
the consideration as to whether it should be 
allowable and used for minor infractions 
only. Special situations such as non-criminal 
detention, emergency situations (war), and 
exile were reviewed. Exile is prohibited in 
most countries. In all other cases human 
dignity must be protected, the legal proce- 
dures must be fast, and in emergencies there 
must be observance of the Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. Draft principles pre- 
pared by the Committee and related only to 
arrest and detention were submitted to the 
United Nations’ States Members and Special- 
ized Agencies for comments. 


No address. 
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1590 Kudryavtsev, V. N. Logical forms of 
crime classification. In his: Teoretich- 
eskiye osnovy Kvalfikatsii prestupleniy. 
(Theoretical principles of crime.) Moscow, 


1963, Washington, D.C., U. S. Commerce 
Department, Technical Services Office, Joint 
Publications Research Service, p. 1-21. 
(Chapter 5). 


The use of logic in jurisprudence is elemen- 
tary and it is wrong to believe that it can 
be replaced by other means of judicial in- 
vestigation. Logic is defined as the join- 
ing together of certain facts according to 
rules to achieve specific results. The judge 
analyzes (according to the legal norm) his 
data to determine if there is a case. Fewer 
errors are made with the use of the syllogism, 
i.e., the logical conclusion of a series of 
judgments. One difficulty with the logistic 
method is the decision of which major premises 
to use and under which part of the criminal 
code the classification of the crime falls. 
Another complexity lies in deciding between 
the legislative norms and the facts. Logical 
concepts have already been related to all 
varieties of crime classification, to make a 
single program possible. In the future, 
electronic compter systems may be used to 
classify problems in jurisprudence, but they 
would be dependent on a "yes-no" formula. 
Computers would be used only for lightening 
the work of selection in the preliminaries, 
not for research or judgment. Facts must 
come from man whose brain cannot be replaced 
by machines. The aim in using mechanized 
logic is to clarify the complexities of 
classification, find solutions to problems 
and prevent errors. 


No address. 


1591 Erickson, Maynard L., & Empey, Lamar 
T. Class position, peers and delinquency. 
Sociology and Social Research, 49(3):268-282, 
1965. 


A study of the relation of class and peer 
variables to delinquency is self-reported; 
official data was not used. Respondents who 
have been most delinquent were also inclined 
to have delinquent associates. However, it 
was not indicated that this pattern is pri- 
marily a lower-class phenomenon as it in- 
cludes middle as well as low-class respondents 
and excludes only the upper class. The 
tendency has been greater among the lower and 
middle-class boys to associate with and be 
committed to delinquent peers than it has 
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been with upper-class boys. There is some 
suggestion that the middle-class offenders 
have a greater need for peer support than 
lower-class offenders. Delinquent associates 
and peer commitment variables proved to be 
more predictive of delinquent behavior than 
social class. In order to understand delin- 
quency, there is need to examine carefully 
the role of peers as contrasted to class. 


Maynard L. Erickson, Provo Experiment, Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


1592 Amdur, Helen. Justice and the junior 
republic. Community Education, 1(3):192-201, 
1964. 


At the George Junior Republic, the young 
people in residence have the responsibility 
to maintain a type of law and order in their 
community which goes far beyond what is ex- 
pected of citizens in other communities. 
Citizens participating as judges and lawyers 
have to be trained and they, in turn, train 
their successors in a basic knowledge of 
law. The primary function of the Republic's 
court and law is to educate each citizen to 
conduct himself as a responsible member of 
society now and in the future when he assumes 
his place in free society. Civil cases 

are fewer in number and of less importance 
than criminal cases. 


No address. 


1593 Devereux, Edward C., Jr. The Tompkins 
County youth court. Community Education, 
1(3) :221-235, 1964. 


The action program of the Tompkins County 
youth court (New York) attempts to reduce the 
adolescent's feelings of alienation by assign- 
ing youth in the project area the responsi- 
bility and authority to handle their own pro- 
blems, guide them to use this authority 
wisely, and help them gain acceptance into 

the adult community. These young people have 
their own court, judges, jurors, and attorneys 


to handle a variety of youthful offenses. 

It follows the model of an adult court but 
the youth court proposes to punish misconduct 
rather than "understand" or "treat" it. The 
youths function as the sanctioning agent. 
They are getting experience in law and court 
procedures and also establishing a community 
action program. 


Edward C. Devereux, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Child Development and Family Relationships, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


1594 Institute of Judicial Administration. 
Project effective justice: an appraisal. 
New York, New York, 1964, 105 p. app., mimeo. 


The Joint Committee for the Effective Admini- 
stration of Justice was created in 1961 ina 
response to the need for mobilization of 
resources and coordination of effort in the 
movement to improve the quality of American 
justice. The primary function of the Commit- 
tee, which was terminated in 1964, was to 
serve as a coordinating agency with the goals 
of: (1) establishing a united program of 
associations, societies, and institutes work- 
ing in the field of judicial administration; 
(2) welding their activity into one operation 
to bring to professional and public attention 
the problems facing the courts; and (3) making 
recommendations for their solution. These 
initial objectives were realized to a limited 
extent. There is no evidence that the Commit- 
tee has created a broad program to coordinate 
the efforts of all the agencies working to 
improve the administration of justice. On 

the contrary, most of the participating 
organizations followed their own independent 
courses. Thus, the Joint Committee had no 
close relationship with research, development 
of new techniques in judicial administration, 
drafting of rules or legislation, courts, 
problems of crime and delinquency, or with 
representation of indigents. The major contri- 





bution of the Committee was the creation of 

an educational program for state trial judges, 
with the establishment of the National College 
for State Trial Judges in Colorado. This 
educational program is now recognized as 
essential and will be continued in the future 
with federal and state grants. Former partic- 
ipants in the Joint Committee will continue 
the useful Court Modernization Conferences, 
and the primary objective of coordinating 
activities directed at the administration of 
justice will be carried out by the newly 
created Coordinating Committee for Effective 
Justice which will serve as a clearinghouse 
for the exchange of pertinent ideas, informa- 
tion, and research. 


The Institute of Judicial Administration, 
40 Washington Square South, New York, New 
York, 10012. 


1595 Sacramento County (California). Pro- 
bation Department. Annual report 1964. 


mimeo. 


Sacramento, 1964, 54 p. 


The juvenile delinquent intake officer in- 
vestigates and screens cases referred by law 
enforcement and other agencies to the pro- 
bation officer to determine the course of 
action to be taken. Some of the offenses 

of the boys and girls referred to the pro- 
bation officer were curfew and alcohol vio- 
lations, petty theft, malicious mischief, 
burglary, and auto theft. The unit also 
handles military record checks and requests 
from other jurisdictions for information and 
assistance. Intake maintains a control index 
available to all enforcement agencies. There 
is a separate intake for minor dependent-ne- 
glected children, and the duties concerning 
them are clearly defined and limited. There 
is close cooperation between intake and the 
Juvenile Court Probation Department regarding 
placement of dependent children through the 
Sacramento County Welfare Department, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, and the Sacramento Children's 
Home. Figures for deliverance to the custody 
of the Probation Officer as well as citations 
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to appear before him during the years 1963 
and 1964 are given for the various county, 
state, and federal law enforcement agencies, 
as are delinquent referrals to the Probation 
Department from all sources for boys and 
girls during the period 1962-1964. Statisti- 
cal data are given which includes: juvenile 
court statistics on 1962-1964 regarding 
petitions for delinquent boys and girls as 
well as dependent-neglected children; commit- 
ments of boys and girls to the Youth Author- 
ity; and caseload and caseworker duties. 

The county population continues to grow at 

a tremendous rate; since 1957 the teenage 
population has doubled. Delinquent referrals 
in relation to population increase have 
declined for that period. 


Sacramento County Probation Department, 
9601 Kiefer Boulevard, Sacramento, California. 


1596 Clarke, Dorris. It takes two, but the 
customer is always guiltless. No publica- 
tion data, 18 p. typed. 


The changes proposed by the New York State 
Commission on Revision of the Penal Law and 
Criminal Code do not recognize the prostitute's 
customer as an offender. Exploiters are 
punished severely but the New York law pro- 
tects and congratulates the male customer 
whose testimony against the girl may lead to 
her arrest. The participation of the customer 
in the commission of the crime should make 

him an accomplice. It seems, however, that 
the protection of the customer lies in the 
legal interpretation of a civil contract, 
while the prostitute is prosecuted under the 
criminal code. The spread and increase in 
venereal disease makes the problem a public, 
criminal meance, not a private responsibility. 
The amendment proposed by the American Social 
Health organization places legal responsi- 
bility on the customer and it should be 
enacted, then vigorously enforced. Recommenda- 
tions are made to arrest and try the customer 
as well as the girl, examine both physically 
on arrest, and investigate and report on 

both for purposes of assisting the court in 
fair sentencing. 
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1597 Porter, Blaine R. American teenagers 
of the 1960's: our despair or hope? (Pre- 
sented at the National Council on Family 
Relations Annual Meeting, Florida, October 
1964.) Journal of Marriage and the Family, 
27(2) 139-147, 1965. 


Today's younger generation is growing up 
during times of vast scientific changes which 
are taking place at a tremendously accelerated 
rate. Personal values, morality, religion, 
educational, and employment goals have all 
been seriously affected. There is hope for 
great technological and cultural advances but 
increasing dangers of mass social errors. 
Youngsters are exposed to conflicts in 
society's treatment and handling of them. 
They are overprotected in many physical ways 
but seriously underprotected and exposed in 
other psychological and physiological in- 
stances. Energy, creativity, and flexibility 
are needed on the part of the adult popula- 
tion to help young people make the most of 
the opportunities available. The results of 
one Gallup Poll of 3,000 teenagers between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-two indicate 
a preference for conformity, compromise, and 
low intellectual goals. Most teenagers are 
not destructive delinquents. The challenges 


before them involve the acceptance of a moral 


code supported by parents, political, reli- 
gious, and social leaders. Adults must set 
standards of ethics and morality and tolerance 
to forestall the repudiation of all tradi- 
tional values. Mature, inspired leadership 
should be directed toward a strong moral 
responsibility with emphasis on a true sense 
of values. Only five to ten percent of 
American teenagers are in trouble and confi- 
dence is expressed as to their coming of age 
as responsible adults if the adults of today 
meet the challenge. 


Blaine, R. Porter, Ph.D., Chairman, Family 
Life Education Department, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 


1598 Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education and Alaska Adult and Youth 
Authority. Report on the Alaska traveling 
team, by Samuel H. Jameson, and Dorothy 
Sherman. Boulder, Colorado, 1964. 33 p. 


A discussion of focal issues requiring study 
and correction which were observed and re- 
corded by the team in Alaska and a selection 
of papers presented in seminars during the 
visit are presented. Some of the issues in- 
volved such as cultural differences, alcoholism, 
lack of inter-agency cooperation, insufficient 
personnel for professional help services, 

and inadequate facilities for training for 

the social services are surveyed and stated 
without giving specific conclusions or making 
recommendations. 


William T. Adams, Director, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Programs, Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, University East Campus 
30th Street, Boulder, Colorado. 


1599 Rodell, Fred. Our unlovable sex laws. 
Trans-action, 2\4):%6-39, 1965. 


The task of bringing our sex laws up-to-date 
without liberalized sex beliefs and sex be- 
havior is primarily and properly the job of 
the legislators, not judges. A Model Crim- 
inal Code for the states is being drawn up 

by the American Law Institute to write this 
attitude into the law. A loosening of morals 
is not advocated, but rather a change or 
repeal of our outmoded sex crime laws which 
are regularly broken and ignored. 


Fred Rodell, Professor of Law, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. 





1600 Lowisell, David W., & Diamond, Bernard 
L. Law and psychiatry: detente, entente, 


or concomitance? Cornell Law Quarterly, 
50(2) :217-234, 1965. 


Although the Durham case is an improvement 
over the M'Naghten rule, the protagonists 
persist in framing the issues on the free- 
will-determinism abstraction rather than on 
reality. It has been argued that since the 
object of the criminal process is not punish- 
ment, but prevention, mens rea as a factor 

of convictability should be abandoned. The 
various legal rules of criminal insanity all 
bear witness that the law is not absolutist 
in applying the philosophers position of 

free will. On the other hand, it is a mis- 
take to embrace determinism completely since 
the individual must accept some responsibi- 
lity. There is still lacking in psychiatric 
literature a simple and comprehensive state- 
ment of the problem of individual choice, 
volition, and moral responsibility which 
could be directly applied to the law's 
decision-making process. From the judicial 
point of view, the significant question is 
what determinants of human conduct does the 
law assimilate as releyant to responsibility. 
Criminal laws fulfill the functions of de- 
terrence, retribution, segregation of crimi- 
nals, political control, rehabilitation, and 
certainty. Although the law sometimes speaks 
in terms of free will, in actual practice, 
the law does not conceive of moral choice in 
a philosophic vacuum. The law chooses to 
ignore that motivation is an essential part 
of the definition of a crime. Despite these 
absolutist proclamations, the law is not 
impractical and it, more than all other in- 
stitutions, has been interested in the 
realistic elements of human behavior. Fear, 
duress, and compulsion as determinants of 
conduct are recognized as is intoxication 

and youth which is embodied in Juvenile Court 
philosophy. In sentencing, the broadest con- 
Sideration is given to the character of the 
defendant. The psychiatrist does essentially 
the same thing as the lawyer when explaining 
criminal acts although he explains them in 
different terms. In some contexts, the 
breach between law and psychiatry is wide but 
this is because of psychiatry's inability to 
come forth with convincing demonstrations of 
the validity of its selection of determinants 
of criminal behavior. 


No address. 


Abstracts 1600-1602 


1601 Brown, Lawrence. Rough road ahead for 
the police. Law and Order, 13(4):80-83, 1965. 


The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court as de- 
livered by Justice Goldberg on June 22, 1964 
in Escobedo vs. State of Illinois, applies a 
new interpretation of "due process of law" to 
the states. It held that where an inquiry 
into a crime has begun to focus on a partic- 
ular individual and he has been taken into 
custody, interrogated, denied right of counsel, 
although requested, and not warned of his con- 
stitutional rights under the sixth amendment 
which is made obligatory upon the States by 
the fourteenth amendment. Therefore, an ad- 
mission by the apprehended person during in- 
terrogation, whether voluntary or not, is not 
admissable as evidence. This new ruling 
interferes with the interrogative procedure 

of the police departments and makes their 
pursuit of a criminal more difficult if not 
impossible to apprehend. 


Lawrence Brown, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Police Administration, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


1602 Children's Village. A vocational re- 
habilitation demonstration in a residential 
treatment center to meet the vocational and 
community adjustment needs of emotionally 
disturbed youth adjudged to be juvenile de- 
linquents: fourth progress report, prepared 
by Morton Livan. Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
October 30, 1964, 10 p. mimeo. 


Adolescent boys committed to a residential 
treatment agency follow a program of activi- 
ties with a vocational-goal focus to promote 
personal, social, and vocational functioning. 
During the fourth year of this five year pro- 
ject, a joint educational-vocational program 
was proposed, and vocational treatment of 
boys in the community was accelerated through 
more intensive vocational counseling and ex- 
tensive use of community vocational resources. 
Vocationally-oriented field trips were organ- 
ized, and the reactions of the boys were 
rated. A group which consists of ten to 
twelve boys with two supervisors can accomp- 
lish individual, group, indoor and outdoor 
tasks. A table is presented which shows the 
distribution of services to project boys, 
including the number in aftercare, and the 
various areas served in vocational placement 
of the boys. Research data are being collec- 
ted, scored, and coded for one experimental 
group, a control group, and two comparison 
groups. At present, ninety-seven boys have 
been released from in-care service. Follow- 
up data have been gathered on forty-four ex- 
perimental, control and comparison subjects 
six months after their release from Children's 





Abstracts 1603-1605 


Village, and on nineteen subjects one year 
after release from in-care. Additional 
materials concerning the life situations, 
vocational choice approaches, number of 
court appearances, job and educational 

histories of the boys are also being 
gathered. 


No address. 


1603 Hofstadter, S.H. M'Naghten, renewed 
and implemented. New Hampshire Bar Journal, 
7(3) 2256-266, 1965. 


For centuries, society has groped for a 
better concept of the relation between 

sanity and criminal responsibility. In 1843, 
came the M‘Naghten Rules providing that a 
person is not responsible for criminal con- 
duct if, at the time of such conduct, he does 
not know the nature and quality of his act, 
or if he does not know that it is wrong 
legally or morally. The Rules were adopted 
in most states and in England. Then came 

the Durham-New Hampshire Rule which rejected 
the M'Naghten Rules in that the dependant is 
relieved of criminal responsibility if the 
act is the offspring or product of a mental 
disease. The fatal flaws of the Durham Rule 
are the elimination of moral responsibility 
and the vagueness of the rule. The American 
Law Institute, in its Model Penal Code, 
attempted to bridge the gap between M'Naghten, 
irresistible impulse (a man is not guilty by 
reason of insanity if he was unable to resist 
the compulsion to do wrong), and the New 
Hampshire-Durham Rule but this failed because 
of the contradictory elements involved. The 
M’Naghten Rules are juridically and ethically 
sound, and they embody broad principles which 
have to be understood by laymen-juries. The 
M'Naghten Rules should control, with certain 
modification, procedures as follows: 

(1) greater scope should be afforded to 
medical expert opinion at the trial; (2) the 
question of responsibility under the law 
should be presented to the jury at the close 
of a trial by a "Model Charge" devised by 
jurists, psychiatrists, and laymen, and be 
acceptable to trial and appellate judge, thus 
enabling the jury to more clearly understand 
and administer the law in accordance with the 
mores and technology of our times; and (3) 
disposition of the defendant should take 
place before a Board of Disposition composed 
of legal, lay, and medical representatives 
who would consider all evidence relevant to 
the mental status of the convicted person. 


Samuel H. Hofstadter, Judge, Supreme Cecurt 
of the State of New York, Foley Square, 
New York, New York. 


1604 Finkelstein, Harry. The use of court 
commitment in the residential treatment of 
disturbed children. Social Casework, 
45(10) :605-609, 1964. 


Setting limits and establishing controls for 
emotionally disturbed children in a residen- 
tial treatment center are considered to have 
therapeutic value as they elicit recognition 
of control by the children which bring about 
positive responses. The Children's Home of 
Baltimore, a private residential treatment 
upon children, who were voluntarily placed, 
whose term of stay at the center depended on 
the whim of their parents. They found that 
it was not wise to leave the final decision 
about residence with the parents since it 
usually is the nature of their relationship 
that requires his placement. It was found 
necessary to establish a policy requiring 
that each child be committed by a court to 
some appropriate child welfare agency prior 
to his admission to the Children's Home. 
Control of removal from the home was thus 
placed completely in the hands of the court. 
The parent, as a result, had no power to re- 
move the child from residence, when such an 
act might be detrimental to his well-being. 


Harry Finkelstein, Children's Home of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland. 


1605 Elson, Alex, & Rosenheim, Margaret K. 
Justice for the child at the grassroots. 
American Bar Association Journal, 
51(4) : 341-345, 1965. 


There is a need to utilize lay panels to 
supplement the activities of the juvenile 
courts and the police which, under present 
pressures, cannot give adequate attention to 
the staggering workloads. Lay manpower 
would give immediate relief to the juvenile 
court judge, and the community would then 
derive long-term benefits from increased 
community understanding of the courts and 
juvenile problems. The lay panels would be 
limited to delinquency and wayward cases 
confined mostly to first offenders cases. 
The neighborhood lay panel would unearth new 
personnel and revitalize civic concern for 
delinquency prevention and control. 


Margaret K. Rosenheim, School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





1606 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Annual report to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 1964. New York, New York, 
1965, 31 p. mimeo. 


The Director's message to the Board of Trustees 
noted the deficit resulting from the termina- 
tion of the Ford Foundation Grant for the 
Citizen Action Program. Other agencies have 
offered to help fill in with technical help 
of the Citizen Action Program. A ten year 
summary showed lay citizen interest in the 
crime problem, but a need of professional 
staffing. Financing remains the biggest 
problem and includes provision of technical 
sources. Progress has been made in senten- 
cing and criminal code reforms, judicial and 
legislation forums, and state involvement in 
probation and parole. Citizen action is a 
way to progress, but financing is needed for 
a comprehensive program. The Advisory Coun- 
cil of Judges concentrated actively on The 
Law of Criminal Correction and the policy on 
narcotics violations. It became a partici- 
pant in the Coordinating Committee for Effec- 
tive Justice, at whose annual meeting the 
subject was the detection of the dangerous 
offender for sentencing purposes. A book on 
judicial attitudes was published and a guide 
for juvenile court judges announced. The 


Law of Criminal Correction, a revision of the 
correctional standard manual, was a legal 


service activity. The National Parole In- 
stitute expanded and was attended by thirty- 
five parole administrators, enjoyed support 
of state governors, and developed a program 
unifying parole statistics. An international 
bi-monthly bibliography on crime and delin- 
quency will be distributed among 4,000 pro- 
fessionals. More plarning is needed, and also 
more insight into professional practices and 
services. A review of activities, primarily 
regionally, but pointing out needs on a 
nationwide basis, shows sustained effort in 
all regions. Problems being handled include: 
penal code revision; delinquency prevention; 
reform of sentencing practices; improved 
probation, parole and aftercare; and juvenile 
rehabilitation. In all areas, the most 
pressing problem is the need for more and 
better manpower, the South being the critical 
area. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, New York. 
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1607 Mobilization for Youth. The uniqueness 
of family life education with low income 
people, by Margaret C. Shea. New York, New 
York, 1965, 11 p. mimeo. 


In order to provide the slum resident with a 
means of coping with the complexities of urban 
life, Mobilization for Youth has created pro- 
grams which provide immediate, demonstrable, 
concrete action. The Parent Education Aide 
Program tries to help residents make their 
home conditions conducive to school achieve- 
ment. Using aides recruited from the neigh- 
borhood discussion groups, they are organized 
and information about the schools distributed. 
The Visiting Homemaker Service, manned by non- 
professionals, provides mother's helper ser- 
vices and teaches increased competence in 

home management. In the School Community 
Relations Program, social workers seek to 
minimize the social distance between the 
school and the family. A Home Visiting Course 
in which teachers visit the homes of their 
pupils is designed to make the teacher more 
aware of her pupils' environment and the 
parent less suspicious of the school. Through 
the Neighborhood Service Center Program, 
visible helping stations provide a variety of 
skills and resources needed to deal with a 
broad range of problems. Supportive and en- 
vironmental help in relation to the effective 
use of concrete services characterizes the 
service style of the Mobilization for Youth 
programs. 


Margaret C. Shea, Chief, Services to Indivi- 
duals and Families, Mobilization for Youth, 
Inc., 214 East Second Street, New York, 

New York. 


1608 Ahuja, D.N. Crime among the tribals 
in M.P. The Indian Police Journal, 
11(3) :56-59, 1964. 


Tribal crime in India is more of a social- 
Ogical and psychological study than a crime 
study due to the fact that in order to under- 
stand tribal crime, it is necessary to know 
the tribal customs and environments. The 
major tribes that reside in Madhya Pradesh 
are the Bhils, Gonds, Baigas, Uraons, and 
Korwas. Tribal crime does not follow the 

same pattern everywhere, though certain 
salient features are common. Murders, cattle 
thefts and kidnappings predominate in the 
Jhabua district with murders increasing during 
the festival months. Human life does not have 
the sanctity in tribal society that it does in 
civilized society. The foremost step in crime 
prevention among the tribals must be to 
disarm them. 


No address. 
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1609 Diaz, S.M. Control of habitual offen- 
ders and former criminal tribes. The Indian 
Police Journal, 11(3):73-80, 1964. 


For the study of habitual offenders in India, 
the classification of offenses into the 
following classes is useful: (1) crimes of 
opportunity; (2) crimes of need; (3) crimes 
of habit; and (4) wanton crimes. Crimes of 
opportunity occur due to the neglect of other 
citizens. In many cases, the offenders are 
not badly in need, nor are they inclined to 
crime. Cases such as a hungry person steal- 
ing a loaf of bread come under the class of 
crimes of need. Crimes of habit come about 
either among ordinary citizens who graduate 
from crimes of opportunity or need into 
habitual crime, or because of the offenders 
environment or background. Among many old 
criminal tribes, habitual crime is a way of 
life, and in some tribes men are not con- 
sidered manly unless they commit violent 
crimes. Legislation has been in existence 
since 1871 in an attempt to control criminal 
tribes. Control over these criminals depends 
upon an adequate knowledge of the background 
and habits of the people involved. 


No address. 


1610 Dipasquale, Vincent C. The relation 
between dropouts and the graded school. 
Phi Delta Kappan, 46(3):129-133, 1964. 


The graded elementary school was conceived 
and developed before we had scientific find- 
ings on child growth and development and be- 
fore the strict enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance laws. Today, it is a cum- 
bersome anachronism which predestines the 
slow to failure and frustration and the 
gifted to retardation and boredom. Grade 
failure has important psychological ill 
effects on a child's mind. Arv sttack on 

the dropout problem should be concerned with 
the elimination of grades and the implementa- 
tion of a plan for continuous pupil progress. 
Among the characteristics of the nongraded 
school are: (1) the child is taught on his 
own level, not on the level which he ought 

to be; (2) the child progresses at his own 
best pace; and (3) marks reflect the progress 
the child makes at the instructional levels 
on which he is working. 


Vincent C. Dipasquale, M:orhead State College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


1611 Matthijs, Jacques. La loi de défense 
sociale a l'egard des anormaux. Evolution des 
conceptions. (The social defense law regard- 
ing abnormal offenders.) Bulletin de 1'Admin- 
istration Penitentiaire, 19(1):3-92, 1965. 


The Belgian Social Defense Law of 1930 re- 
garding the treatment of abnormal and habi- 
tual offenders has been revised in 1964, 

The major progressive features of the law 
contain provisions for the absolute indeter- 
minate institutionalization of such offenders; 
for an effective legal defense of the accused 
and the safeguarding of his civil rights as 

an inmate; and for various measures improving 
the treatment aspects of the law and thus 
assuring society better protection from the 
abnormal offender. The effectiveness of the 
new law will depend on the manner in which 

the social defense commissions will exercise 
their important functions and, above all, on 
the prompt allocation of funds for the 
improvement and increase of medical and other 
specialized staff, as well as upon the quality 
of aftercare supervision of released offenders. 


No address. 


1612 Mexico. Direccion General de Ensenanza 
Superior e Investigacion Cientifica. Escuela 
normal de especializacion. (Normal school of 
specialization.) Mexico, 5 D.F., 1965, 

3 pe, illus. 


The purpose of the Normal School of Speciali- 
zation in Mexico City is the education and 
training of teachers of atypical children, 
adolescents, and adults. Regular courses 
take three years to complete and include a 
curriculm for special teachers of the mal- 
adjusted and delinquent. A brief historical 
sketch, admission requirements, and curricula 
are contained in this manual. 


No address. 


1613 Kulkarni, D.V. Changing concept of 
treating juvenile delinquency. Samaj Seva: 
The Journal of Social Welfare, 15(6):2-9,1965. 


Social workers engaged in the field of juvenile 
delinquency prevention will have to think in 
terms of evaluating their traditional methods 
and will have to check and recheck them on the 
touchstone of effectiveness. In India, the 
question arises as to whether attention should 
not be focused on developing programs which 
would mitigate social problems such as poverty, 
desertion, and family disorganization, rather 
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than concentrating on treating the personality 
of the child in more and more institutions 
with inadequate finances and inadequately 
trained staff. 


No address. 


1614 
Samaj Seva: 


Joshi, M.M. Probation with children. 
The Journal of Social Welfare, 


15(6):11-18, 1965. 


While probation in India is technically 
limited to cover delinquent children and 
adult offenders, in the field of child wel- 
fare it is often used to connote supervision 
of destitute, neglected, and uncontrollable 
children, as well as child offenders, under 
the orders of tne various states and of the 
central government under which a "socially 
handicapped child," whether delinquent or 
non-delinquent, is society's responsibility. 
The Children's Acts contain provisions for 
placing a child under the care of a relative 
or fit person with or without supervision by 
a probation officer. As an effective, 
economical solution to the problem of over- 
crowding in Indian children's institutions, 
probation services in India should be ex- 
tended and foster home placement encouraged. 


No address. 


1615 Gore, Shri. School social service. 

An essential step for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. Samaj Sevat The 
Journal of Social Welfare, 15(6):21-25, 1965. 


Keeping normal children normal, and helping 
the unadjusted child in time, before his 
difficulties take a serious turn, is the real 
solution to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. For this purpose, community welfare 
services must be developed with schools 
serving as important centers where preventive 
work can be organized and successfully carried 
out. With the introduction of compulsory ed- 
ucation in India, it has become possible to 
reach every child through the school. In 

each school, or group of small schools, a 
social service department, under the adminis- 
trative control of the Principal, is an 
essential service. The social worker attached 
to the department must work in close coopera- 
tion with teachers in locating problem children 
and working with parents; he must have a good 
knowledge of community resources and a high 
degree of professional skill. 


No address. 
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1616 Smith, Talbot. A new approach to the 
bail practice. Federal Probation, 29(1):3-6, 
1965. 


Among the evils of the present administration 
of bail in the limited States is the unneces- 
sary detention of defendants, particularly 
indigents, and the setting of excessive bail. 
Ten years ago, the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
decided to deal with the bail problem by ex- 
perimenting with release on personal recogni- 
zance. Today, that court releases 71.7 per- 
cent of all defendants on personal bond. 
Recommendations as to bail are made by the 
United States Attorney in the light of the 
following factors disclosed to the judge at 
the time of the setting of bail: defendant's 
length of residence in the community; his 
family status; his employment records; and 
his ownership of property. The judge himself 
sets bail. Despite the fact that a defendant 
can be in Canada in a few minutes for a 
twenty-five cent bus fare, ninety-nine percent 
of the personal-bond defendants return. 
Detroit's experience reflects that the man 
with real roots in the community will come 
back almost automatically. (Author abstract, 
edited) 


No address. 


1617 Oliver, John W. The citizen and the 
administration of criminal justice. (Address 
presented at the American Correctional Con- 
gress, Kansas City, Missouri, August 31, 1964). 
Federal Probation, 29(1):6-12, 1965. 


Meaningful discussion of the reform of crimi- 
nal justice must take into account that such 
reform has long been quite fundamentally 
divorced from those broad national movements 
that have been directed toward the improve- 
ment of the administration of civil justice. 
Associations such as the American Correctional 
Association have not made concerted attempts 
to have reforms in the administration of 
criminal justice a part of programs for re- 
forms in the administration of civil justice. 
Organizations attempting reform of criminal 
justice have consistently drawn away from 
realistic contact with other professional 
groups, from the legal profession itself, 
from legislative bodies, from the judiciary, 
and, in general, from those outside their own 
professional clan. They do not communicate 
their programs and principles to the public. 
There needs to be a closed liaison and working 
arrangement between the American Correctional 
Association and its affiliates with the Joint 
Committee for the Effective Administration of 


Justice and its growing progeny. 
No address. 
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1618 Scott, Chester C. Can you get a "pup" 
out of people? Federal Probation, 
29(1):13-18, 1965. 


Development of interpersonal relationships 
between the probationer or parolee and his 
parole or probation officer, or a volunteer 
community worker, underlies all rehabilita- 
tion programs. It is doubtful if ideas and 
attitudes toward behavior are effective un- 
less they operate as inner controls in con- 
trast to external conformity to laws. Prac- 
tical rehabilitation work depends ultimately 
on effective personal contact between the 
client and counselor in question. 


No address. 


1619 Miles, Arthur P. The reality of the 
probation officer's dilemma. Federal Pro- 
bation, 29(1):18-23, 1965. 


Much has been written about the dilemma of the 
probation officer who is confronted with the 
need to protest society at the expense of the 
therapeutic ideals of the helping professions. 
Since 1961, the Wisconsin probation and parole 
system has been engaged in a series of studies 
aimed at an intensive examination of the 
function of probation and parole officers in 
the state. They provide a basis for assessing 
the opinions of probation and parole officers 
themselves, regarding the dilemmas that have 
been noted. The studies show that Wisconsin 
probation and parole officers do face a dil- 
emma in accommodating themselves to the prin- 
ciples of social casework and the realities 

of probation and parole. They must rational- 
ize the psychoanalytic theory of casework with 
the strictures of surveillance and protection 
of society. They must rationalize the assump- 
tion of "sickness" of offenders with the belief 
in “wrongness" of offenders as enunciated in 
the criminal law. The dilemma is not caused 
by the differences between the old-fashioned 
punitive officer and the modern therapeutic 
social worker, nor by "backward" correctional 
services. It is caused by inherent conflicts 
between certain assumptions taught in social 
casework and the realities of probation and 
parole. 


ArthurPP. Miles, Ph.D., Professor of Social 
Work, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


1620 Treger, Harvey. Reluctance of the 
social agency to work with the offender. 
Federal Probation, 29(1):23-28, 1965. 


No probation office is sufficient unto itself. 
It solicits the specialized services of vary- 
ing social agencies, but these noncorrectional 
social agencies often resist acceptance of a 
referral who is an offender. Many social 
agencies are reluctant to accept court refer- 
rals because they feel uncomfortable working 
within the court setting. These agencies must 
be aware of the offenses between the usual 
social agency client and the offender, and ad- 
just the application of casework principles 

and case management to the particular problems 
and needs of the offender. The offender's most 
important need is to have his law-violating be- 
havior controlled. Social agencies will bene- 
fit from working with the offender and will be 
in a better position to help the acting-out 
clients in their caseload. 


No address. 


1621 Burke, Nelson S., & Simons, Alfred E. 
Factors which precipitate dropouts and delin- 
quency. Federal Probation, 29(1):28-32, 1965. 


Ninety percent of the inmates of the District 
of Columbia Youth Center at Lorton, Virginia 
are dropouts from the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and ninety-five percent of these 
dropouts have been adjudicated delinquent by 
the juvenile court. It therefore appears that 
there is a relationship between dropouts, de- 
linquency, and crime. Data obtained from a 
questionnaire given to the Youth Center school 
population on their reaction to previous public 
school and school related experiences indicate 
that the etiology of dropouts, delinquency, and 
crime for this predominantly Negro group has 
its roots in factors of poverty and social 
alienation. Finding ways to keep deprived 
youngsters in school represents an urgent 
challenge in Washington, D.C. 


Nelson S. Burke, Instructor and Program Co- 
ordinator, District of Columbia Youth Center, 
Lorton, Virginia. 


1622 McMillan, David R. Work furlough for 
the jailed prisoner. Federal Probation, 
29(1) 233-34, 1965. 


Since 1962, in Orange County, California, a 
total of 325 selected male offenders have been 
released from jail for work at their regular 
places of employment on the condition that 
they spend all nonworking hours in custody. 





Those assigned to work furloughs retain their 
jobs, support their families, and pay, in part, 
for the costs of their jail sentence. Both 

the prisoner and society benefit from the plan. 


David R. McMillan, Chief Probation Officer and 
Work Furlough Administrator, Orange County, 
Santa Ana, California. 


1623 Stageberg, Rolf W. Moments can be mo- 
mentous. Federal Probation, 29(1):35-38, 1965. 


The greatest single obstacle to the acceptance 
of a treatment role for short-term institutions 
is captured in the common question, "What can 
you do in ten days?" This has been the philo- 
sophic rational for the correctional nihilism 
found in many short-term institutions. Good 
treatment need not be equated with long treat- 
ment. There are potential values inherent in 
short-term treatment for a transient institu- 
tional population. (Author abstract, edited). 


Rolf W. Stageberg, Director, Correctional In- 
stitutions, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


1624 Klonsky, George. Extended supervision 
for discharged addict-parolees. Federal 
Probation, 29(1):39-44, 1965. 


A follow-up study was made to ascertain and 
evaluate the subsequent adjustment in the 
community of sixty-six former addict-parolees 
who had successfully completed parole while 
part of the Special Narcotic Project within 
the New York State Division of Parole. The 
Project had provided intensive casework ser- 
vices and treatment within an authoritative 
setting. Though the primary purpose of the 
study was to ascertain whether or not the for- 
mer parolee had reverted to drug use after 

the legal restraints of parole supervision 

had been removed, it also explored the value 
of a longer period of parole. The study find- 
ings indicate that some addict-parolees can be 
helped to abstain from drugs if their super- 
vision is extended. 


George Klonsky, Senior Parole Officer, Nar- 
cotics Offender Treatment Unit, New York 
State Division of Parole, Albany, New York. 


1625 Wilmer, Harry A. The role of the "rat" 
in the prison. Federal Probation, 
29(1) 44-49, 1965. 


In attempting to foster communication therapy, 
the therapeutic community of San Quentin Prison 
learned much about the meaning and function of 
the "rat" concept. The convict code forbids 
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informing. When administration and security 
depend upon and foster snitching, they per- 
petuate the warfare between police or adminis- 
tration and criminal and assuage the guilt 
which the inmate might have for his hostile 
feelings toward police and all outside author- 
ity. The therapeutic community attempts to 
create a climate where men will feel free to 
talk, and peer pressure will facilitate rather 
than inhibit a man to reveal information about 
himself and others. 


Harry A. Wilmer, M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of California Medical 
School, San Francisco, California. 


1626 Miller, Marshall E. The place of re- 
ligion in the lives of juvenile offenders. 
Federal Probation, 29(1):50-54, 1965. 


The spiritual dimension is not absent from the 
lives of delinquents and continues to function 
at various levels of effectiveness, regardless 
of the degree of delinquency. What they need 
is a rational religious faith which can weather 
the sophisticated skepticism of their peer 
groups and positive religious experience to 
quell their doubts as to the care and depend- 
ability of God. 


Marshall E. Miller, Protestant Chaplain, Fort 
Worden Treatment Center, Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington. 


1627 Baker, Ruth P, What happened to "priso- 
ners aid?" Federal Probation, 29(1):54-55,1965. 


More than twelve years ago the International 
Prisoners Aid Association was established. 

The growing need for a separate, national or- 
ganization has resulted in the recent establish- 
ment of the Correctional Service Federation, 
U.S.A. Though voluntary correctional service 
agencies are small compared to statutory cor- 
rectional agencies, they can give special case- 
work services to the exceptional client, and 
they have a freedom and flexibility that 
statutory agencies rarely enjoy. 


No address. 


1628 Lafave, Wayne R., & Remington, Frank J. 
Controlling the police: the judges role in 
making and reviewing law enforcement decisions. 
Michigan Law Review, 63(6):987-1012, 1965. 


Because the judiciary has an important respon- 
sibility in the operation of criminal adminis- 
tration, it is necessary to understand the re- 
lationship between the judge and the police in 
the development and implementation of law en- 
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forcement policies and practices. Police may 
not search without a warrant except incident 
to a lawful arrest and some few other situa- 
tions. An arrest without warrant is generally 
allowed where there is reasonable ground to 
believe that the suspect has committed a 
felony or where a misdemeanor is committed in 
the officer's presence. In actual practice, 
police do not customarily obtain arrest 
warrants and when they do, judicial partici- 
pation is usually perfunctory. This is not 
as true with search warrants. Whether there 
was probable cause for issuance of the warrant 
is often given serious consideration for the 
first time on a motion to suppress the evi- 
dence. The states generally have not followed 
the federal rule excluding confessions of an 
arrested person obtained during an unreason- 
able delay in preliminary hearing. A reason- 
ably prompt appearance is generally assumed 
to be a requirement so that there may be a 
judicial determination as to whether there 

is probable cause to hold the suspect. In 
most jurisdictions, however, such initial 
appearance does not include a judicial in- 
quiry but is usually limited to the setting 
of bail. In practice, the process of judicial 
participation in the issuance of the arrest 
warrant is routine whether issued before or 
after arrest and the decision is often the 
prosecutor's. Thus, the appearance of judi- 
cial control is maintained while, in fact, 
only prosecutorial or clerical functions are 
involved. The exclusionary rule enumerated 
in the Mapp case designed to deter illegal 
law enforcement techniques. Yet there is 
poor communication between judges and police 
officers as to what the former expects of the 
latter, and as to prevailing police techniques. 
Farthermore, the exclusionary rule does not 
prohibit improper police conduct; it only 
makes unlikely the conviction of the person 
against whom such conduct is directed. Thus, 
in some instances, the police believe that 
conviction is almost impossible and they will 
resort to unlawful techniques to harass the 
offender without thought of obtaining a con- 
viction. If maximum judicial participation 
in the making of law enforcement decisions 

is desirable, new ways must be developed to 
insure that it is meaningful. 


No address. 


1629 Bedau, Hugo A. Death sentences in New 
Jersey, 1907-1960. Rutgers Law Review, 


In 1907, it became mandatory under New Jersey 
law for all executions of the death sentence 
to be by electrocution in the New Jersey State 
Prison in Trenton. Since 1907, all legal 
executions in the State have been for murder 
although treason, assault of high executive 
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officers, and kidnapping for ransom are simi- 
larly punishable. As to the final disposition 
of one under a death sentence, certain charac- 
teristics apparently bear on the final dis- 
position received: (1) sex- no women have been 
executed in the State during the period under 
study; (2) type of murder- in felony murder 
cases, the greatest number of felonies in- 
volved for which the death sentence was 
carried out were burglaries or robberies; 

(3) previous criminal record- this character- 
istic also appears to be significant; (4) 
race-eight times as many non-whites have been 
executed as commited whereas only four times 
as many whites have been executed as commuted; 
(5) nativity- this does not seem to be a sig- 
nificant factor; (6) age- this does not appear 
to be a significant factor except in the 
younger groups up to twenty-four; and (7) 
occupation- it appears that the death penalty 
is more likely to be carried out on the 
ignorant, the poor and the friendless. Among 
the post-conviction factors which may affect 
final disposition are: (1) the sentencing 
power of the jury which can recommend life 
imprisonment and which seems to affect com- 
mutation practices although this does not 

seem to have been the result in other states; 
(2) although an appeal is not mandatory it 

was taken in the majority of cases, but in 
only thirty-eight cases was the conviction 
reversed of which thirty-six were eventually 
retired; (3) reprieves, stays and delays in 
execution have become much more frequent in 
recent years; and (4) unmanageable behavior 
during incarceration or serious delinquency 
while on parole do not seem to be significant 
factors. 


No address. 


1630 Wolf, Edwin D. Abstract of analysis of 
jury sentencing in capital cases: New Jersey: 
1937-1961. Rutgers Law Review, 19(1):56-64,1964. 


A study was undertaken to determine whether or 
not racial prejudice has influenced New Jersey 
juries in determining whether to exercise their 
sentencing discrimination for or against the 
death penalty. In New Jersey, 8.5 percent of 
the population is Negro. From 1937 to 1961, 
sixty-six men were sentenced to death of which 
thirty-eight were Negro, three were Puerto 
Rican and one was Indian; the remainder were 
white. Whites receive many more life senten- 
ces than do Negroes. Negroes are involved in 
a greater percentage of felony murders than 

are whites, and felony murders account for the 
most death sentences. The statistics show, 
however, that it is more likely for a sentence 
to be related to the crime for Negroes than it 
is for whites. The tables show that the manner 
in which the defendant killed does not appear 
to be significantly related to the sentence 
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imposed, nor does age seem to be a factor. 


No address. 


1631 Escobedo in the courts: may anything you 
say be held against you? Rutgers Law Review, 
19(1):111-139, 1964. 


The Escobedo case is the most far-reaching 
application of the theory that the only way to 
deter illegal police conduct is to bar from 

use at trials the fruits of illegal police 
activity. The Supreme Court held that the 
police conduct denied the defendant his con- 
stitutional right to counsel and held inad- 
missable his confession irrespective of its 
voluntariness. In Escobedo, the defendant re- 
quested at the time of interrogation, there is 
no denial of the right. The history of the 
right to counsel is recent and has proceeded 

in stages but, to date, Escobedo represents its 
most far reaching application. The decision 
seems to indicate that one's right to counsel 
begins when he becomes a suspect and the in- 
vestigation focuses on him. A recent Cali- 
fornia case upheld this view and invalidated a 
confession made voluntarily even though counsel 
was not requested, and an Illinois court held 
that for Escobedo to be applicable the suspect 
must request counsel. New York and New Jersey 
have done the same. Maryland has distinguished 
Escobedo on the ground that the defendant was 
first advised of his right to remain silent. 

A Pennsylvania court allowed a defendant's con- 
fession where he was offered, but refused, 
counsel. It seems, however, that Escobedo re- 
quires that a suspect cannot be interrogated 
without counsel, and merely advising him of his 
rights is insufficient. Furthermore, waiver of 
a constitutional right should not be undertaken 
lightly. The decision seems to point to an 
accusational system as distinguished from an 
inquisitorial system. The concept is that any- 
thing less jeopardizes the nature of a free 
society. 
are futile. 


No address. 


1632 Fourth amendment vitality of Wong Sun. 
Rutgers Law Review, 19(1):140-150, 15th, 


The proposition that all confessions following 
an illegal search, seizure, or arrest will be 
excluded from evidence seems to be unacceptable 
to the courts and a recent New Jersey decision 
likewise found the proposition unacceptable. 
Where the confession is no longer connected 
with the illegal detention it will not be 
allowed unless it was not brought about by the 
period of detention. In the State court, a 
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Lower court efforts to limit Escobedo 
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period of illegal detention is merely a cir- 
cumstance to be considered in determining 
whether the confession is voluntary. The Wong 
Sun case, decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, allowed a confession made after an il- 
legal arrest presumably only because arraign- 
ment had intervened. The Court's theory 
apparently was that sufficient time had elapsed 
so as to stifle the defendant's impulse to talk. 
It is the decision which has led State courts 
to lean to the approach that the confession is 
not the result of illegal police activity. 


No address. 


1633 Studt, Elliot. Social work practice in 
correctional services. In: Encyclopedia of 
social work. New York, National Association 
of Social Workers, 1965, p. 219-225. 


In the correctional service defined as re- 
socialization, the direct service worker is 
the person who uses his professional skills 
from a position within a responsible agency 

to organize the personal resocializing com- 
munity for the individual offender and to de- 
Sign its action according to the needs of that 
individual. The direct service worker in 
corrections is a social engineer who inter- 
relates the appropriate agencies, the offender 
and his significant others in maintaining an 
awareness of goals, adjusting to changing con- 
ditions, and planning strategies of action. 

In addition, he makes his own unique contri- 
bution to the resocialization process as the 
person who helps the offender learn from his 
new social experiences. The skills necessary 
for the direct service worker to have involves 
four kinds of functioning: (1) administration; 
(2) work with communities; (3) work with 
groups; and (4) work with individuals. 


No address. 
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1634 Weisman, Irving. Courts and correc- 
tional institutions. In: Encyclopedia of 
social work. New York, National Association 
of Social Workers, 1965, p. 229-237. 


Our system of administration of justice is 
one plagued by diverse goals and orientations, 
conflicting approaches and methods of treat- 
ment, and a variety of organizations for 
carrying out its charge. In spite of these 
internal inconsistencies, public attitudes 
ranging from apathy to hysteria, and limita- 
tions of plant, personnel, and services, 

areas of progress are reported. In the entire 
process social work, as one of the clinical 
disciplines, has been increasingly in demand 
by administrators for clinical services, for 
training and for administrative practice. 
(Author abstract, edited). 


No address. 


1635 Robison, Sophia M. Juvenile delinquency. 
In: Encyclopedia of social work. New York, 
National Association of Social Workers, 1965, 
pe 429-440, 


There is no agreement as to the meaning or 
significance of the term delinquency, and 
therefore no certainty as to whether it is 
incressing or decreasing. There is no uni- 
formity either in the definition of the role 
of the police or the juvenile court judge. 
Because there is preoccupation with the des- 
criptive characteristics of the officially 
apprehended delinquent, the casual explana- 
tions are inconclusive, whether they are 
focused on the individual, parent-child re- 
lations, community condition, culture con- 
flicts or anomie and because there is rarely 
a clear statement of goals, description of 
subjects to be treated, or @efimitions of the 
criteria for judging success, there is little 
evidence of the effectiveness of most of the 
devices; probation, clinical care, institu- 
tionalization, area projects, community 
councils, or recreation programs. To remedy 
these shortcomings, a broadly-based research 
program, which includes a study of antisocial 
behavior, is necessary to answer the crucial 
question concerning why this individual in 
this family, in this culture, in this environ- 
ment, engages in antisocial behavior when his 
Siblings do not. (Author abstract, edited). 


No address. 


1636 Rector, Milton. Probation and parole. 

In: Encyclopedia of social work. New York, 

National Association of Social Workers, 1965. 
pe 570-574, 


Probation in criminal courts is: (1) a service 
that provides investigation of defendants found 
guilty of crime, and supervision of defendants 
who are placed under court supervision; and 
(2) a sentence establishing the defendant's 
legal status, under which his freedom in the 
community is continued, subject to the court's 
supervision and conditions imposed by the court. 
Supervision is an application of social work 
methods to help probationers alleviate the 
difficulties that have prevented them from 
meeting their problems satisfactorily, estab- 
lish more constructive environmental adjust- 
ments, and conform to necessary social and 
legal restrictions, thereby protecting the 
community. Unlike probation, which is often 
locally administered, parole from state in- 
stitutions is always a state function. The 
dual purpose of parole is the protection of 
society on the one hand and the rehabilitation 
of the offender on the other. Parole is a 
continuation of the overall correctional pro- 
cess; the ultimate goal of a good parole sys- 
tem «must be to select and return the maximum 
number of offenders to the community as early 
as is consistent with the public safety and 
the reformation of the individual. When these 
objectives conflict in a particular case, the 
welfare and safety of the public must assume 
paramount importance. 


Milton Rector, Director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 4+ East 23rd Street, 
New York, New York. 


Protective ser- 
vices. In: Encyclopedia of social work. 
New York, National Association of Social 


Workers, 1965, p. 579-587. 


1637 Sandusky, Annie Lee. 


The provision of social services to children 
living in their own homes has been accepted 
over many decades as a basic responsibility 
within the child welfare field. The purpose 
and function of the child protective agency 
is to protect children from neglect and abuse 
through social services to the parents in 
order to enable them, in keeping with their 
capacities, to perform their parental duties 
more responsibly. When this is not possible, 
the agency seeks to implement a more adequate 
plan of care for the child away from his 
family. In spite of differences in opinion 





and confusion about terms, all within the 
field are agreed that certain specifics in 
providing protective services can be identi- 
fied. They are: (1) the relationship to the 
reporting source; (2) determining neglect and 
evaluating its seriousness; (3) knowing what 
is admissible evidence when seeking to file 

a petition at court; and (4) accepting re- 
sponsibility for the situation and determining 
the most appropriate ways to stay with it un 
til the child's welfare is reasonably assured. 


No address. 


1638 Jennings, James W. Preserving the right 
to confrontation: a new approach to heresay 
evidence in criminal trials. University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, 113(5):141-768,1965. 


Every state except Idaho has either a statu- 
tory or constitutional language reflecting 
one's right to confront his accusers. The 
common law heresay rule provides a similar 
result although it has been qualified by ex- 
ceptions. Some jurisdictions hold that the 
right of confrontation is protected so long 

as the prosecution presents a witness whether 
it is the declarant or not. United States 
Supreme Court decisions do not clearly indi- 
cate the extent of the right although it 
definitely extends to witnesses who are 
testifying against the defendant. Although 
the language of the confrontation clause is 
absolute, certain exceptions in the heresay 
rule have always been admitted. Where the 
declarant is unavailable, the defendant should 
be afforded an adequate substitute for con- 
frontation. Among the exceptions to the here- 
say rule which generally are allowed are: 

(1) dying declarations: this is permissable 
only where made by a homocide victim; (2) ex- 
cited utterances; (3) statements against 
interest; (4) conspiracy; (5) prior-testimony; 
(6) prior judgements; (7) business records; 
(8) official records; and (9) necessity: this 
is a new exception established by the Uniform 
Rules of Evidence. 


No address. 


1639. Counsel assigned to represent indigent 
criminal defendant in Federal Court awarded 


compensation. University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review, 113(5):769-774, 1965. 


In a recent federal district court case, an 
attorney appointed to represent an indigent 
defendant in a criminal case recovered com- 
pensation from the government on the ground 
that failure to pay would violate the fifth 
amendment's prohibition against taking pro- 
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perty without just compensation. Since the 
case, Congress has passed an Act providing 

for compensation of Court appointed attorneys 
in federal criminal cases. The rationale of 
the case, however, could nullify the Statute 
Since the case provides for compensation in 
accordance with the market value of the ser- 
vices, whereas the Statute provides for lesser 
compensation. Prior decisions provide that 

an attorney must serve if appointed. 


No address. 


1640 Use of indigent defendants in police 
lineups held denial of equal protection with 
an assist from due process. University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, 113(5):774-781, 1965. 


In a recent federal case it was held that de- 
fendants who were awaiting trial, but who were 
incarcerated because they could not raise bail, 
could not be forced to participate in a lineup 
for possible identification as perpetrators of 
unsolved crimes. A defendant who cannot raise 
bail is at a distinct disadvantage as compared 
with one who can. The present decision appears 
to be that forcing such a defendant to par- 
ticipate in a lineup constitutes an arrest 
without probable cause and would give the 
police greater leeway in the investigation of 
a jailed defendant. To sanction the police 
practice questioned would be to deny equal 
protection of the laws since the practice in- 
variably operates against the indigent who 
cannot raise bail. 


No address. 


1641 Report of the judicial conference of the 
United States on the Criminal Justice Act of 
1964, Federal Rules Decisions, 36(5):277-390, 
1965. 


The Criminal Justice Act of 1964 provides for 
the appointment of counsel by the federal 
courts where a defendant is financially unable 
to obtain for himself adequate representation. 
This is not the same test as the test of 
“indigency." The right to counsel also exists 
at appeal. Fees are controlled by the Court. 
Recommendations were made for the administra- 
tive organization of the program. The report 
carries with it an appendix of suggested Dis- 
trict Court plans for the appointment of 
counsel and an appendix of the Act itself. 

The suggested plans provide for appointment 

of counsel and an appendix of the Act itself. 
The suggested plans provide for appointment 

of counsel whether the charge is for a felony 
or a misdemeanor and for compensation for the 
attorneys which must be approved by the judge. 
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Provision is also made for investigative and 
other service. The Committee to Implement 

the Act approved a system of central disburse- 
ments, recommended the establishment of stand- 
ards to determine financial inability, dis- 
cussed the responsibility of the Bar and the 
appointment of investigators. The Report of 
the Ad Hoc Committee to Develop Rules, Regu- 
lations and Guidelines for an Assigned Counsel 
System is included. Recommendations are made 
for the disbursement of funds and implementa- 
tion of the Act. There is anticipation that a 
very large increase in the number of assigned 
counsel will be required in the future, and 
that recognition will have to be given to the 
needs of the State Courts. 


No address. 


1642 Defendant's reasonable belief that 
prosecutrix was above the age of consent is a 
defense to a charge of statutory rape: 

People v. Hernandez (Cal. 1964). Harvard Law 
Review, 7806) 21257-1260, 1965. 


In a recent California decision, the Court 
held that one's reasonable, mistaken belief 

as to the age of a female was a defense to the 
charge of statutory rape since it negated the 
required element of intent. At one time, a 
mistaken belief as to age was no defense and 
this was true in all the jurisdictions of the 
United States and England. Although the Model 
Penal Code would allow the defense of a 
reasonable mistake as to age, California is 
the first state to depart from the traditional 
view of strict responsibility. There are 
various reasons for and against the imposition 
of strict responsibility. 


No address. 


1643 Hagan, William F. Right to assistance 
of counsel precedes indictment. Mississippi 
Law Journal, 36(2):247-250, 1965. 


In a recent decision, the United States Supreme 
Court held that when an investigation has begun 
to focus on a particular suspect, the denial by 
police to honor his request to consult with 
counsel during an interrogation constitutes a 
denial of the suspect's right to counsel and 
thereby renders inadmissible into evidence any 
incriminating statements elicited. The Supreme 
Court has gradually expanded the right to 
counsel, The decision is the high-water mark 
thus far and, although it will have far-reaching 
effects, it leaves many questions unanswered. 


No address. 


1644 Leach, Howard Owen. Right to counsel 
in criminal prosecutions to be applied retro- 
actively. Mississippi Law Journal, 

36(2) 3250-253, 1965. 


In a recent decision, a Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that the decision of Gideon 
vs. Wainwright requiring appointment of 
counsel to indigent defendants is to be 
applied retroactively, and that a conviction 
based on a guilty plea by defendants unaware 
of their right to counsel was invalid. The 
right to counsel does not depend upon a re- 
quest for counsel and counsel must be afforded 
unless the right is intelligently waived. A 
plea of guilty in itself is not such a waiver. 
The Court was not deterred by the argument 
that such a decision would result in a heavy 
overload of the judiciary nor by the argument 
that it would make a conviction impossible in 
many instances. An investigation of the 
situation in Florida reveals that more than 
one half of the prisoners in that state's 
penal institutions were convicted without 
benefit of counsel and by late 1963 more than 
one-half of these had petitioned for a review 
of their convictions. A similar situation no 
doubt exists in Mississippi which, at the time 
of the Gideon decision, was one of five states 
which had no laws requiring counsel for in- 
digents except in capital cases. 


No address. 


1645 Lacy, Don Preston. Mistake as to age 
of prosecutrix as possible defense. Miss- 
issippi Law Journal, 36(2):254-256, 1965. 


In a recent California decision, it was held 
that the accused's reasonably mistaken be- 
lief as to the age of a female in a pros- 
ecution for statutory rape was a defense. 
The purpose of statutory rape legislation 
appears to be the protection of young girls. 
Most courts hold that intent to rape is not 
an element of the offense and that intent to 
engage in intercourse is sufficient. Some 
states, including Mississippi, require that 
the female be previously chaste if a con- 
viction is to be sustained and that the 
testimony of the prosecutrix must be corrob- 
orated. The rationale behind the California 
decision is that criminal intent is a necess- 
ary element of the offense. 


No address. 
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1646 Handler, Joel F. The Juvenile Court and 
the adversary system: problems of function and 
form. Wisconsin Law Review, 1965(1):7-51,1965. 


The original theory behind the juvenile court 
system was to rehabilitate adolescents who 
proke the law. Presently, there is a great 
variety in the structure and procedures for 
the administration of juvenile justice. The 
charge against the present administration of 
juvenile justice is that its goals have not 
been accomplished. Theoretically, the juvenile 
is to treated, not punished but, actually, a 
finding of delinquency carries with it the 
stigma of a criminal conviction. Often the 
principle of confidentiality is violated. 

The statutory definitions of delinquency, de- 
pendency, and neglect are extremely broad. 

The procedure itself is informal and usually 
there is no right to counsel or trial by jury. 
The judicial hearing does not serve the pur- 
pose of detached, independent, and conscien- 
tious fact finding, and there is reason to 
believe that the effect of the proceeding on 
the juvenile is contrary to what is intended. 
Delinquency should be separated from depen- 
dency, neglect and the like, and an adversary 
system should be introduced. The original re- 
formers rejected an advérsary system of ad- 
judication on the theory that rehabilitation 
was the goal and that most juveniles would 
confess, but this approach overlooks key 
arguments. For example, under the present 
system, who is to find the facts; the judge, 
police or probation staff? Who is to dispute 
these findings? A recent New York Statute 
provides for the appointment of a “law guard- 
ian." A proposal is made for the adoption of 
an adversary system before a disinterested 
arbiter with provisions for judicial super- 
vision and control. Provisions for appeal are 
also suggested. The suggested procedure 
should greatly assist in decision making. 


No address. 


1647 Fairchild, Thomas E. Post conviction 
rights and remedies in Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
Law Review, 1965(1):52-71, 1965. 


Recently, the number of criminal cases decided 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court has been in- 
creasing and the increase is undoubtedly due 

to recent United States Supreme Court decisions. 
Only one, however, appears to have made a major 
change in a rule of procedure in Wisconsin. 
This one requires the states to furnish counsel 
to every indigent prisoner on at least that 
first appeal which is available to all as a 
matter of right. In Wisconsin, a defendant 

May appeal or obtain a writ or error within 

one year after conviction of a felony, and 
counsel is always appointed to indigent de- 
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fendents. Habeas corpus is also available but 
here it is considered that counsel need not be 
appointed. On the trial level, Wisconsin has, 
for many years, supplied counsel. The Uniform 
Post Conviction Procedure Statute might create 
a useful solution to the problem of post- 
conviction review. It is in force in Maryland 
and Oregon. Illinois and North Carolina have 
Similar statutes. Arkansas which had adopted 
it has since repealed it. Prisoners also seek 
review of their treatment under a valid sen- 
tence and under parole. Cruel and unusual 
punishment is sometimes alleged. 


No address. 


1648 George, Theodore D. The development of 
release on recognizance and the Dane County 
bail system. Wisconsin Law Review, 


1965(1):156-178, 1965. 


The purpose of bail is to insure the defen- 
dant's appearance and submission to the juris- 
diction of the Court. In Wisconsin, as in the 
federal Courts, all non-capital offenses are 
bailable. Excessive bail is prohibited. 

Where the defendant is indigent and cannot 
post bail, the question arises whether or not 
he may be released on his own recognizance. 
The Courts have answered this in the negative 
although there is authority that says where 
circumstances indicate that an indigent will 
appear if released in his own recognizance, 

he should be so released. Based on the Man- 
hattan Bail Project, a study of bail practices 
was initiated in Dane County, Wisconsin. This 
showed that the average length of detention 
prior to trial was substantial. Among the 
standards used in formulating a recommendation 
as to bail amount, the prosecutor considered 
whether the offense was a felony or a mis- 
demeanor and the seriousness of the offense. 
Information as to the defendant's background 
was lacking. Based on this, a pretrial re- 
lease program was initiated, and it is here 
the defendants' family ties and employment 

are considered. Legislation would facilitate 
more widespread use of release on recognizance. 


No address. 


1649 Parker, Graham E, The education of the 
sentencing judge. The International and Com- 
parative Law Quarterly, 14(4):206-251, 1965. 


A critical examination of the present penal 
system is necessary in order to ensure im- 
provement particularly since long sentences 
have not reduced the crime rate. Studies in 
England have pointed to the conclusion that 
education in sentencing has been deficient or 
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unsuccessful which includes the use of pro- 
bation. Equality of consideration rather than 
uniformity is the proper rationale. In Eng- 
land, probation was not given official legis- 
lative sanction until 1907. Later Acts have 
given additional and refined sentencing 
alternatives to the judge which included con- 
structive treatment for the young offender, 
however, not all have proved as successful as 
anticipated although the sentencing judge has 
not been made aware of this. In Canada, the 
Fauteux Committee began an investigation of 
the correctional system in 1956. Emphasis 
was placed on aftercare and rehabilitation. 
Its recommendation led to the establishment 
of a parole board. The need for a more en- 
lightened policy by the Courts was also shown. 
Unjustified inequalities in the length of 
prison sentences were found but sentencing 
seminars and judges conferences have been 
established. In the United States there have 
been efforts to equip Federal judges for the 
exacting task of sentencing by institutes 
sanctioned by Statute. There is much dis- 
satisfaction with the present techniques, and 
a realization that improvement is needed. The 
Courts have increasingly been working with 
social agencies in carrying out sentences. 
Disparity of sentences has been shown to be 
wide. The Workshop technique, pointing out 
such disparities, has been utilized with great 
benefit and showed an increased tendency to 
use some form of indeterminate sentence. The 
judge saw the protection of society as the 
immediate aim of sentencing and rehabilitation 
as its ultimate aim. Certain types of crimes 
were also thought to be worthier of varying 
dispositions. It was thought that fines should 
not be imposed unless there was a reasonable 
certainty that the offender could pay it. 
There is extensive use of presentence reports 
in United States District Courts. There are 
three appendixes which deal with the senten- 
cing alternatives available to judges in the 
United States, Canada and England. 


No address. 


1650 Louisell, David W. 
and self-incrimination: Roger Trayor confronts 


Criminal discovery 


the dilemma. California Law Review, 
53(1):89-102, 1965. 


California led all American jurisdictions in 
the development of criminal discovery for the 
defendant. When the prosecution demanded simi- 
lar discovery, Chief Justice Robert Traynor of 
the California Supreme Court wrote the majority 
opinion in a leading California case when the 
prosecution demanded the production of the 
names of witnesses, medical report and X-rays. 
Justice Traynor argued that the privilege of 
self-incrimination was not violated by such 
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a requirement since it merely required the 
defendant to reveal before trial that which 

he would reveal at the trial. There was a 
strong dissent on the ground that to allow 
discovery in such a situation was a violation 
of that privilege. This case represents a new 
encroachment, however small, on the privilege. 
To Justice Traynor, the need for criminal dis- 
covery and its development was real and to him 
the question undoubtedly was: can criminal 
discovery prove viable without some recipro- 
city, some mutuality? Although he answered 

it affirmatively, he was cautious in his 
approach. One may take issue with Chief Jus- 
tice Traynor's underlying assumptions, but if 
one accepts these assumptions, it is hard to 
find fault with his logic. 


No address. 


1651 Paulsen, Monrad G. Criminal law admin- 
istration: the zero hour was coming. Cali- 
fornia Law Review, 53(1):103-120, 1965. 


Chief Justice Traynor of the California 
Supreme Court in a 1955 decision wrote an 
opinion which excluded illegally obtained 
evidence from being used in criminal trials. 
This decision reversed many years of Cali- 
fornia experience. Earlier, he had seen no 
constitutional barrier to admitting such 
evidence if it was relevant. But since that 
earlier opinion, he realized that the police 
were paying too little attention to the con- 
stitutional protection against illegal 
searches and seizures and he promptly changed 
his mind. After this decision, Chief Justice 
Traynor contributed to the clarification of 
the standards of reasonableness. He has up- 
held the police officer's right to stop and 
frisk suspicious persons, although he feels 
that there are some limitations on this. A 
private home, in his view, may not be searched 
without a warrant unless it is incident to a 
lawful arrest. He has not hesitated to de- 
part from federal law when he felt it was 
desirable to do so. Likewise, Chief Justice 
Traynor obliterated the distinction between 
coerced confessions and coerced admissions 
and has excluded them both. He also con- 
sidered the admissibility of confessions made 
outside the presence of counsel and its effect 
on police interrogation. Recent United States 
Supreme Court decisions have commented on this 
problem and, although contrary to his views, 
he has followed them in a liberal fashion. 

He has also held an indigent defendant's 

trial to be a sham where his court appointed 
counsel was unfamiliar with a rule basic to the 
case and held that representation was there- 
fore inadequate. Furthermore, he held that 
an indigent defendant is entitled to represen- 
tation on appeal. The impact of Chief Justice 





Traynor on the expansion of criminal discovery 
has likewise been significant both for the de- 
fendant and the prosecution. He has not 
copied the precedents but has blazed new 
paths ° 


No address. 


1652 Jaeger, Richard. ‘The right to counsel 
during volice interrogation: The aftermath 
of "Escobedc.” California Law Seaview, 
pict ee tary SPs 
The United States Supreme Court recently 
decided two cases involving the relationship 
between police interrogation and the right 
to counsel. In one, Massiah vs. U.S., it 
held that once indicted, a defendant is en- 
titled to counsel and that incriminating 
statements elicited from him during this 
period may not be used as evidence; in the 
other, Escobedo vs. Illinois, it held that 
the accused may not be denied counsel during 
the interrogation stage of a police investi- 
gation. Escobedo espouses the view that 
inadmissibility into evidence of a coerced 
confession is, in reality, an application of 
the privilege against self-incrimination 
although, historically, the two were distinct 
doctrines. The case implies that interro- 
gating officers have a duty to warn the 
accused of his right to remain silent; this 
is intertwined with the right to counsel 
although the Court does not indicate how. 
Does the right to counsel during interro- 
gation arise only when the accused is not 
advised of his right to remain silent, or 
is it an absolute guarantee at that stage 
of an investigation? The latter view is 
preferable in view of the fact that police 
often subject persons in custody and under 
interrogation to many forms of force and 
intimidation. Massiah and Escobedo pose 
serious problems for law enforcement officers. 
In Escobedo, the Court limited the rule so 
that the investigation focused on a par- 
ticular individual and was no longer a 
general inquiry. In any event, the impact 
on law enforcement will be great. 


No address. 


1653 de Felice, Th. Somalie. Legislation 
sur la prostitution. (Somalia. Legislation 
on prostitution.) Revue Abolitionniste, 
90(209) :17-20, 1965. 


The new Criminal Code of the Republic of 
Somalia which went into effect on December 
16, 1962 is prohibitionist with regard to 


prostitution. Penalties are provided not 
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only for incitement, aiding, exploiting and 
forcing prostitution, but also for prosti- 
tution itself. 


No address. 


1654 Cornil, P. Declin ou renouveau de la 
repression penale. (Decline or renewal of 
penal repression.) Revue de Droit Penal 
et de Criminologie, 45(8):715-729, 1965. 


Inspired by a certain skepticism toward the 
penalty of imprisonment, the Belgian law of 
June 24, 1964 concerning the suspension of 
sentences, sursis, and probation reforms 
penal sanctions in three important areas. 
Each of the reforms is the result of an 
evolution begun with the application of the 
law of 1888, and the Belgian tradition 
tending to treat offenders with more humane 
and, at the same time, more effective methods. 
The application of the new law will mean a 
decline of the penalty of imprisonment by 

an extension of the suspension of the ex- 
ecution of the punishment applicable hence- 
forth to sentences of imprisonment of longer 
duration. It will also mean a lessening 

of the unfavorable effects of the publicity 
of a condemnation by a suspension of the 
pronouncement of the sentence. At the same 
time, the introduction of the institution of 
probation is an attempt to establish penal 
sanctions which would replace liberty- 
depriving punishments. The rehabilitation 
of adult offenders in their natural en- 
vironment may appear illusory to those who 
have not seen it applied, but the positive 
experience of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
should be reassuring. 


No address. 


1655 van Drooghenbroeck, Pierre. Commentaire 
de la loi du 29 Juin 1964 concernant la 
suspension, le sursis et la probation. 
(Commentary on the law of June 29, 1964 
concerning suspension, sursis and probation. ) 
Revue de Droit Penal et de Criminologie, 

45(8) :731-806, 1965. 


On June 29, 1964, a new law on the suspension 
of the pronouncement of the sentence, the 
suspension of the execution of punishment 
sursis and probation was introduced in 
Belgium. This study analyzes the provisions 
of the three measures, including their legal 
definitions, jurisdictions which may order 
them, procedures, conditions and the reasons 
for revocation. Also reviewed is the status 
of probation commissions and probation 
officers, and the purpose of presentence 
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investigations. 
law. 


Appended is a text of the 


No address. 


1656 Poupart, Jean-Marie. Les Problemes 

de la delinquance sexuelle sous leurs aspects 
medico-psychologiques et juridiques. 1. le 
point de vue du juriste. (The problems of 
morals offenses in their medico-psychological 
and juridical aspects. 1. The point of view 


of the jurist.) Revue de Droit Penal et de 
Criminologie, 45(8):807-836, 1965. 


The Belgian penal code deals with four 
categories of morals offenses: (1) offenses 
against morality with or without violence, 
including rape; (2) prostitution and 
corruption of youth; (3) public violations 
of morals (obscenity); and (4) violations 

of the conjugal home, i.e., adultery and 
bigamy. In providing sanctions against 
morals offenses the Belgian legislator 
attempted to find a balance between two 
necessities: first, the need to respect the 
freedom of expression and the private life 
of the individual and second, the need for 
measures for the repression of offenses 
violating decency and, more especially, the 
moral integrity of youth. One of the weak- 
nesses of the code has been that in attempting 
to respect individual liberty it failed to 
define offenses against morality or public 
violations of morals, leaving it up to the 
courts to decide each case within its con- 
text. Recent laws, particularly the 1964 
law on suspended sentences, sursis, and 
probation answer some of the needs for a 
wider choice of sanctions and correctional 
treatments. The crucial question is whether 
or not the public will cooperate in such 
post-offense crime prevention programs, and 
whether or not it is willing to bear the 
financial consequences of laws establishing 
agencies of assistance and protection. 


No address. 


1657 Volcher, R. Quelques aspects medico- 
psychoiogiques de la delinquance sexuelle. 
(Medico-psychological aspects of sexual 
offences.) Revue de Droit Penal et de 
Criminologie, 45(8):837-868, 1965. 


The total personality of the sex offender is 
expressed in his offense more apparently 

than is the case with other types of offenders. 
He expresses not only his present difficulties 
and problems but all that weighs on his past: 
his physical and psychic heredity, his 


pathogenic past, his early frustrations and 
tendencies acquired consciously or, more 
often, unconsciously and too deep-rooted to 
be unlearned or repressed. The study of the 
victim is also indispensable because he is 
rarely unimportant: the role which the 
victim plays in his relation to the offender 
is often more important and active than is 
generally assumed. Finally, the relation 
between the two partners allows us to study 
expressions and fundamental ways of inter- 
human communication; this relation, in turn, 
occurs within a socio-cultural context which 
cannot be ignored. Therapy of the sex offender 
can be organic: it may involve treatment of 
a malformation or affection of the physical 
organs, or the utilization of hormones to 
accelerate or correct the process of matu- 
ration, but the greatest hopes for success 
in this area of psychopathology are placed 
upon the various techniques of individual 
and group psychotherapy, particularly the 
methods inspired by psychoanalysis, even 
though results are not always encouraging. 
However, the best therapy is the prevention 
of sexual deviations by an appropriate 
education in sex hygiene by parents and 
educators. 


No address. 


1658 New Jersey. Courts. Administrative 
Office. Manual on the presentence 
investigation and report. Trenton, 1964, 
29 p. mltilith. 


The purpose of the presentence investigation 
and report is to give the court a reliable 
picture of the background and characteristics 
of the defendant, revealing his motivations 
and his capacity for more orderly living. 

It is the purpose of this manual to define 
the nature and content of a presentence 
report in terms of its usefulness to the 
court, to suggest practical procedures for 
making presentence investigations, and to 
propose a format for the resulting reports. 
The presentence report is fundamentally 
different from other documents pertaining to 
a criminal case because other documents deal 
with the defendant in many other roles such 
as husband, parent, employee, and neighbor. 
Its value depends entirely upon how accurately 
it portrays the defendant's life and habitual 
course of conduct, his attitudes toward the 
standards and values of society, and his 
personal, social, and economic resources. 
The presentence report, in its final form, 
contains information on the defendant's 
offense, prior record, family, residence, 
education, religious influences, employment, 
other interests, health, finances, evaluation, 





and recommendation for a plan of punishment 
or treatment. 


Administrative Office of the Courts, State 
House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 


1659 New Jersey. Courts. Administrative 
Office. Manual on supervision of 
probationers. Trenton, 1965, 14 p. 
multilith. 


A probation officer's first responsibility 

is to society, and his efforts to assist his 
probationers are only justified if they 
protect society by keeping them from com- 
mitting further offenses. The two objectives 
of probation supervision are to make certain 
that the probationer is observing the con- 
ditions of his probation and to help him to 
do so. This requires: (1) that the probation 
officer know how the persons under his super- 
vision are conducting themselves in the com- 
munity and (2) that the officer help by 
environmental manipulation (finding a job, 
guidance in securing medical assistance) 

and by the use of non-directive counseling. 
The probation officer's basic duties include: 
(1) review of the conditions of probation 
with the probationer; (2) analysis of his 
problems; (3) supervisory contacts; and 

(4) the keeping of records. 


Administrative Office of the Courts, State 
House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 


1660 U.S. Courts. Administrative Office. 
Persons under the supervision of 

the federal probation system, fiscal year 
1964, Washington D.C., no date, various 
pagings. 


An analysis of persons received by the Federal 
Probation system for probation supervision 
from the U.S. District Courts, U.S. Com- 
missioners, and U.S. Attorneys is given. 

It also provides, separately, data on persons 
released on parole and mandatorily from 
correctional institutions, and special 
hospitals for drug addicts operated by the 
federal government. In addition, information 
is presented on persons removed from probation, 
parole, and mandatory release supervision. 


No address. 
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Juvenile and 
Annual report, 


1661 Norfolk (Virginia). 
Domestic Relations Court. 
1964. Norfolk, 1965, 19 p. 


The annual report of the Norfolk juvenile 
court contains statistics on juvenile 
charges and dispositions, adult dispositions, 
a narrative report of the clerk's office and 
the probation department, statistics on the 
number of probationers under supervision, 

and the number of juveniles committed to 

the state department of welfare and in- 
stitutions. 


No address. 


1662 Los Angeles County (California). 
Probation Department. The cost of a 
juvenile gang: a nine-year followup of law 
enforcement, court, and correctional ex- 
penditures, by Borden Olive, Roger Rice, 
and Stuart Adams. Los Angeles, 1964, 25 p. 
(Research Report No. 16) 


To provide the community with a verifiable 
estimate of the price it has paid in dealing 
with identifiable members of a well-known 
juvenile gang, twenty-four core members of 
the gang, located near central los Angeles, 
were traced through official records. All 
enforcement and court actions the members 
had experienced and all months of detention 
or correctional supervision were ascertained. 
The time span of followup covered nine years 
for the oldest boy, and averaged six years 
for the twenty-four boys. All actions and 
months of correctional detention or super- 
vision were translated into economic terms 
by use of latest available estimates of 
monthly or unit costs. The followup dis- 
closed a total expenditure of about $200,000 
for the twenty-four boys over a six-year 
period. This amounts to about $33,000 per 
year for the core members of the gang, or 
about $1,400 per boy-year. The biggest 
single component of cost ($61,491) was 
carried by the California Youth Authority. 
The next largest component ($51,099) was 
carried by the Probation Camp system of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department. 

The twelve younger boys averaged considerably 
higher on court and probation costs than 

the twelve older boys. The gang under study 
was a nen-serviced gang. This fact, plus a 
relatively high educational achievement, 
relatively stable residence, and residence 
in am uncrowded, median-income area, suggests 
that the gang was more typical than extreme. 
If the annual correctional costs of this 
gang are extrapolated over the estimated 

200 active gangs in the los Angeles setro- 
politan area, it appears that the annual 
cost of these gangs to the total community 
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easily exceeds $6,600,000. This estimate 
does not include costs relating to peripheral 
members of the gangs or costs arising from 
vandalism and theft. 


No address. 


1663 Krosney, Herbert. Mobilization for 
Youth: feuding over poverty. The Nation, 
199(19) :455-461, 1964. 


Mobilization for Youth has recently been 
accused of corruption, and its fate may 
have a great influence upon the war on 
poverty as a whole. The MFY approach to 

the problems of delinquency and poverty is 
experimental; the emphasis is upon the pre- 
sentation of opportunity to become educable 
and employable in order to break through the 
barriers of poverty. The local commnity 

is engaged in self-help. Mobilization for 
Youth has estranged itself and its clients 
from public agencies in the areas of public 
education, police-community relations, 
housing, and public welfare. It has also 
become politically isolated at federal, 
state, and city levels and it stood alone 

to react to charges of subversion made by 
the New York Daily News, many of which were 
apparently false. The strength of the civil 
rights movement allied with MFY may save this 
experimental program from the power hungry 
politicians of New York City who would like 
to place the program under City control. 


No address. 


1664 Detroit Police Department. Youth 
Bureau. Annual report for 1964, compiled 
by Frank Jones. Michigan, 1964, 24 p. 
mimeo. 


Data are presented concerning the number 

of youths interviewed during 1964 for 
violation of the juvenile code according to 
age, race and disposition. New offenders 
are rated as well as the number of boys who 
live in Detroit and out of the city. Adult 
arrests are listed, as are traffic violation 
complaints, and violations of street trades 
ordinance. Contacts with parent groups, 
teen-age groups, schools, agencies, and 
supervision of places where these youths 
congregate for social activities are 
enumerated. An appendix lists each type of 
offense committed for each precinct during 
1964, the number of boys detained, as well 
as those who were not detained, and the ages 
of the offenders according to the offense 
category. 


Ray Girardin, Commissioner, Detroit Police 
Department, Detroit, Michigan. 


1665 Schmideberg, Melitta. Psychotherapy 
of offenders: its rationale and implications 
for general psychotherapy. The Magistrate, 
21(5) :65-66, 1965. 


Anti-punishment thinking inevitably under- 
mines the sense of justice. Imprisonment 
evidentially works as a deterrent in England 
as eighty percent of the offenders sent to 
prison for the first time do not return 
after release. The milder methods of handling 
offenders, such as probation, rehabilitation, 
or psychotherapy depend, for their efficacy, 
on the system of punishments. The contention 
that neurotic offenders unconsciously seek 
punishment has remained unsubstantiated for 
fifty years. Decisions about the incar- 
ceration of offenders should not be left to 
mental health experts because of the still 
very limited amount of psychiatric knowledge. 
Criminality is a moral phenomenon and can 
only be studied and treated with the use of 
moral values. People are motivated both by 
positive and negative stimuli, and to ignore 
the latter is unrealistic. 


No address, 


1666 U.S. Health, Education and Welfare 
Department. Proceedings: the extension of 
legal services to the poor, Washington, D. C., 
12-14, November 1964. Washington, D.C., 

no date, 202 p. 


The conference on the extension of legal 
services to the poor included discussions 
on the following five topics: (1) the legal 
needs of the poor; (2) new legal services 
for economically depressed metropolitan 
areas (New York, Boston and New Haven); 

(3) forewarning the low income community of 
the most common legal difficulties; (4) the 
lawyer and the social worker (understanding 
and cooperation); and (5) the role of law 
schools in the extension of legal services. 
The conference, sponsored by the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Welfare Administration, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, was designed to 
facilitate cooperation between lawyers and 
social workers as many of the problems of 
the poor have both legal and social aspects. 


Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth De- 
velopment, Welfare Administration, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 
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1667 Bieber, Irving. Changing concepts of 
the genesis and therapy of male homosexuality. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
35(2):203, 1965. 


Homosexuality is no longer viewed as a con- 
stitutionally determined, degenerative 
disease. In a long-term study conducted in 
1953, data was elicited which permitted the 
construction of a highly probable explanation 
of how a pathologic, parent-child relation- 
ship induced homosexuality without the in- 
fluence of any constitutional defect. A 
therapeutic orientation toward change rather 
than adjustment is justified by the fact 
that twenty-seven percent of the homosexuals 
in the study were exclusively heterosexual 
after completing treatment. 


Irving Bieber, New York Medical College, 
New York, New York. 


1668 Grant, J. Douglas. New careers for 


the poor in the change and development field. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
35(2) :221-222, 1965. 


In the correctional field, offenders have 
been working in research and program de- 
velopment in sub-professional roles for 
several years. A current National Institute 
of Mental Health project is training offenders 
to work together with graduate students and 
professionals as change and development 
teams. The training will feature an appren- 
tice-type learning of research utilization 
skills. The teams are to be placed with 
social agencies or community programs con- 
cerned with the problems of the poor to help 
in the identification of problem areas, 
collect information on the impact of new 
programs, and feed back information to 
operations and management staff to aid them 
in systematic review and change of their 
policies and procedures. 


J. Douglas Grant, Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, California. 


1669 Fox, Ruth. Modifications of group 
psychotherapy for alcoholics. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 35(2) :258-259, 
1965. 


In the treatment of alcoholics it is necessary 
to acquaint the patient with the facts of his 
disease. A total program of therapy should 
include physical rehabilitation, the use of 
Disulfiram (Antabuse) as a deterrent to 
further drinking, affiliation with Alcoholics 
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Anonymous for the patient, Al-Anon Family 
Groups participation for the spouse, and 
group therapy. Those patients who are well 
motivated and who complete the total program 
of therapy can expect freedom from their 
addiction to alcohol and an improvement in 
their home, social, and work lives. 


Ruth Fox, National Council on Alcoholism, 
Inc., New York, New York. 


1670 Kaufman, Irving, & Tessman, Lora Heims. 
Transference and countertransference in 
neurotic, delinquent and psychotic children. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 

35(2) :316-317, 1965. 


Neurotic, delinquent, and psychotic children 
can be differentiated from each other by 
their thought content, the nature of their 
anxiety and patterns of relationship as 

well as by the ego's way of perceiving and 
dealing with transference phenomena. De- 
linquent children with an impulse-ridden 
disorder act out, reacting as though the 
therapist would desert and disappoint them. 
Ambivalent wishes for restitution and fear 
of abandonment frequently lead them to act 
out by breaking appointments or being non- 
responsive during interviews. Difficulty 

in treating delinquent children often creates 
a feeling of rejection, frustration, anger, 
and helplessness in the therapist. 


Irving Kaufman, The Center for Child and 
Family Study, Inc., Newtonville, Massachusetts. 


1671 Heacock, Don R. Modifications of 
standard techniques for outpatient group 
psychotherapy with delinquent boys. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 35(2):371, 1965. 


Many delinquent boys can be helped before 
residential treatment centers, work camps, 
or state training schools become necessary. 
In working with delinquents the therapist, 
in conjunction with a social worker, must 
engage in environmental manipulation such 
as direct contact with probation officers, 
school guidance counselors, and family 
members. 


Don R. Heacock, Harlem Hospital, New York, 
New York. 
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1672 Farberow, Norman L., & others. 

prevention services around the clock. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 

35(2) 3387, 1965. 


The Suicide Prevention Center in Los Angeles, 
California provides an around-the-clock 
treatment facility to a large metropolitan 
community. More cases make their first 
contact with the Center at night than during 
the day. Twice as many women call as men. 
Most callers are in their twenties and 
thirties, and night callers are considered 
more serious than day callers. More than 
half of the night cases had had no prior 
treatment. Most cases were threatening 
suicide or behaving suicidally, thus the 
Center is reaching people early in the de- 
velopment of emotional distress before the 
occurrence of an actual suicidal attempt. 


Suicide 


Norman L. Farberow, Suicide Prevention 
Center, Los Angeles, California. 


1673 Sellin, Thorsten. Proceedings of the 
International Penitentiary Commission 
1874-1951. Excerpta Criminologica, 

5(3) :259-263, 1965. 


This list of references to the minutes of 
the proceedings of the International 
Penitentiary Commission 1874-1951 may be 
of value to the student of the history of 
treatment of offenders as copies of the 
minutes have been sent to a select number 
of libraries. 


Thorsten Sellin, Professor, Center of 
Criminological Research, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1674 International Association of Chiefs 
Police. Final report. Washington, D.C., 
October 1964, 8 p., mimeo. 


Two pilot courses for police training 
officers were held in order to develop a 
training curriculum. The first course was 
conducted at Indiana University, the second 
at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
The programs of the two courses are outlined 
and a directory of the project staff is 
given. The major objectives of the curriculum 
development project were: development of 
training material and aids at all levels of 
polive training, and adaptation of these 
materials to regional needs; improvement 

of competence and skills in police training 


specialists in offering training relating to 
juvenile matters; and evaluation of the 


effectiveness of these activities. Future 
plans of the curriculum development project 
include the publication and distribution of 
materials developed during the two pilot 
courses, and distribution of training 
bulletins in the various aspects of the 
juvenile field. 


No address. 


1675 Wolk, R.L., & Reid, R. A study of 
group psychotherapy results with youthful 


offenders in detention. Group Psychotherapy, 
12(1) :57-60, 1964. 


The Youth Guidance Division of the New York 
City Department of Correction has been 
utilizing group psychotherapy in an effort 
to help inmates gain insight and better 
understanding of themselves, and as an 
adjunct to future adjustment in the community. 
A study of short-term psychotherapy was 
conducted to determine the efficiency of 
such a program. The subjects were taken 
from the general population of a house of 
detention for juvenile delinquents (sixteen 
to twenty-one years). Selection of the 
experimental group was based on age, pro- 
jected length of stay, verbal ability, and 
motivation to enter a group because of 
recognition of emotional problems. Histories, 
motivations, and attitudes toward therapy 
were obtained. Psychological tests were 
administered and interviews were conducted 
by either a psychiatrist-social worker or 
by a psychologist. Group psychotherapy was 
of eight weeks duration consisting of 
sixteen sessions. A control group was used 
whose subjects approximated the experimental 
group in almost all aspects. The results 
showed no appreciable quantitative changes 
or improvement. Qualitatively, there were 
significant and meaningful changes as a 
result of the group psychotherapy. The 
experimental group showed more aggressiveness, 
became more anxious and less evasive, the 
degree of sexual disturbances were less 
severe, their psychic controls became stronger, 
and their defenses were strengthened to 
permit subject to function on a better 
reality level. There were no changes in 
impulse control level and in interpersonal 
relationships. It is concluded that group 
psychotherapy serves to assist both in 
institutional adjustments as well as in 
promising better future community adjust- 
ments. 


No address. 





1676 McGee, R.A. Narcotics: prevention and 
early treatment. California Youth Authority 
Quarterly, 17(4):3-11, 1964. 


Law enforcement, education, and proper en- 
vironment are necessary for the prevention 
of drug abuse which includes the use of 
narcotics, opiates, the taking of dangerous 
drugs such as barbiturates or amphetamines 
in excessive amounts, and the smoking of 
marijuana. Cutting off the supply is the 
major objective of law enforcement, and the 
United States Bureau of Customs which has 
the primary responsibility for the inter- 
ception of drugs at the Mexican border must 
be given greater manpower to do the job. 
There must be strict federal controls on 
production, inventory, distribution, man- 
ufacture and the sale of drugs. Only an 
effective inventory accounting system can 
prevent the diversion of legitimate supplies 
to the illicit market. Parents, school 
administrators, teachers and pupils should 
be taught about the problem of drugs, and 

in the schools, more emphasis should be 
placed on character development because the 
well-adjusted youngster will seldom make 

any continued use of drugs. The schools 
must play the primary role because of the 
reduction of the importance of the family, 
and because the schools have contact with 
every child at an early age. Since those 
who abuse drugs are, in the main, the poverty 
stricken, the minorities, the under-educated, 
the deprived and children of unstable homes, 
and these people are chiefly concentrated in 
the metropolitan complexes. Special programs 
incorporating the services of psychology, 
psychiatry, social work, and special ed- 
ucation should treat the child and the child's 
parents; the school taking a leading role 

in coordinating the communities' resources 
so that prompt identification may be made of 
persons beginning drug abuse. Drug abusers 
who are delinquents are better treated in 
the community than in an institution, de- 
pending on the type of drug abuse and nature 
of the delinquency as demonstrated by the 
Youth Authority's Community treatment 
project. 


Richard A. McGee, Youth and Adult Corrections 
Agency, 401 State Office Building #1, 
Sacramento, California. 


1677 Auwaerter, R. Drinking problems among 
boys. California Youth Authority Quarterly, 
17(4) 212-16, 1964. 


A survey of drinking severity was made of 
500 California boys, age nine to nineteen, 
admitted to the Northern Reception Center 
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and Clinic of the Youth Authority Board, 
September 1963 to February 1964. The pur- 
pose of the survey was to classify the 
California boys' drinking patterns and to 
determine whether drinking was involved when 
the boys committed the offense which led to 
their Youth Authority commitment. This 
survey was based on responses to a question- 
naire containing eleven criteria which had 
been given to 500 boys, age seven to twenty 
with a modal age fifteen, admitted to a 
reception facility for juvenile delinquents 
in Massachusetts over a period of nine 
months. Tables show that in California, a 
considerable number of the boys begin drinking 
before fourteen and that drinking increases 
as the boys grow older but levels off at 
sixteen. A comparison of the data shows 
that California has a rate two and-a-half 
times the addictive drinkers, fifty percent 
more heavy drinkers, an equal amount of 
moderate drinkers, and only slightly more 
than half the abstainers or mild drinkers 
found in the comparable group of boys from 
Massachusetts. Speculation about these 
substantial differences may be some pro- 
cedural differences affecting the responses 
given and the fact that more than half the 
California boys who admit that drinking was 
involved in their commitment offense after 
their board appearance, do not admit it 
before their appearance. The findings show 
that drinking is a popular and acceptable 
practice among these boys and that a sub- 
stantial percentage of the boys who commit 
crimes had been drinking. It may be desirable 
to initiate and/or expand counseling and 
information programs about drinking in 
Youth Authority and community schools, and 
to re-evaluate the control of liquor retail 
distribution method. 


No address. 


1678 Blain, D. Support for psychiatric 
treatment. California Youth Authority 
Quarterly, 17(4):17-19, 1964. 


The psychiatric units of the California 

Youth Authority have greatly contributed to 
its fine reputation and the recognition 

that its total operation is the most advanced 
in the nation. The California Youth Authority 
can make a greater contribution to the 
social-psycho-biological aspects of delin- 
quency, especially in the growing adolescent, 
by an increase of personnel for research and 
by having studies made by teams of sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
economists. The California Youth Authority 
might obtain a grant from the National 
Institute on Mental Health which would 

enable them to give needed attention to 
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problem identification, treatment, and post- 
institutional care. More money should be 
allocated to the treatment program because 
the institution as a whole will benefit from 
the direct treatment of boys and girls in 
the psychiatric units. The California Youth 
Authority should join the Department of 
Mental Hygiene in an effort to make society 
accept its responsibility in the delinquency 
problem and the Authority should also try 

to have the Department of Mental Hygiene and 
the Department of Education join in training 
and research, sharing manpower and scientific 
knowledge. 


Donald Blain, M.D., The Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


1679 Lewis, Thomas M. The role of the 
classroom teacher in a correctional insti- 
tution. California Youth Authority Quarterly, 
17(4) :20-22, 1964. 


The correctional teacher has a much bigger 
task than the ordinary teacher. In addition 
to being familiar with the scientific foun- 
dations of education, he must study special- 
ized areas such as crime and delinquency, 
vocational education, the culturally deprived 
child, the emotionally disturbed child, the 
mentally retarded child, the neurologically 
handicapped child, and the reluctant learner 
because these will be his students. He must 
increase his understanding of educational 
theory and practice with relevant aspects of 
sociology and psychology. The educational 
needs of his pupils may be academic, social, 
vocational, psychological, and emotional. 

He must be part of a team, working with 
care-parent, caseworker, psychologist, 
chaplain and others who are key people in 
institutional life. The same principles and 
methods that provide the best learning ex- 
perience in a normal classroom apply more 50 
in a classroom of a correctional institution 
where the teacher must aid in the rehabil- 
itative process. 


Thomas M. Lewis, Fricot Ranch School for 
Boys, San Andrews, California. 


1680 Camper, John, The teacher in the 
correctional school classroom. California 
Youth Authority Quarterly, 17(4):23-27, 1964. 


The correctional school teacher must not 
feel that his work is less important because 
students are called from class for therapy, 
conferences or to attend meetings that will 


aid in rehabilitation; he must consider that 
other persons in the institution have im- 
portant roles. He must be flexible with 
subject matter and be able to teach what is 
needed by the student when it is needed. He 
must be able to broaden his scope of teaching 
beyond his own specialization and be able to 
help students who are usually school drop- 
outs with all the basic subjects. He must 
consider himself a member of a team and 

place greater emphasis on the development 

of attitudes, moral values, acceptable be- 
havior, and social training rather than 
academic content. The correctional school 
teacher must be more concerned with vocational 
education and teach the values to be gained 
from honest employment. He should not 
counsel in areas where there are more re- 
liable and experienced persons who can 
advise, but he should counsel in the academic 
and vocational areas. 


John Camper, Ventura School for Girls, 
Camarillo, California. 


1681 Martinson, R., & O'Brien, W.J. 
Evaluation staff training in a correctional 
setting. California Youth Authority Quar- 
terly, 17(4):28-32, 1964. 


A grant was financed by the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare for a 
project wherein fifty middle-management 
trainees from six Northern California youth 
facilities were subjected to a three month 
training process consisting partly of 

formal lectures in a central location and 
partly of in-service training in home in- 
stitutions. The facilities were sub-units 

of the Department of Corrections, the 
Department of the Youth Authority, and the 
Sacramento County Probation Department. 

The unique features of the varied correctional 
settings, the broad scope of the project, and 
the wide range of the trainees involved had 
to be considered in evaluating the project. 
By means of a contract with the University 

of California, the evaluation research was 
kept independent of the in-service training 
process. A sociologist and a psychologist 
were selected to have primary responsibility 
for the study. The sociological approach 
dealt with the institutional changes reflected 
by the training process as evidenced in 
questionnaire data, review of documents and 
memoranda, and the structural changes taking 
place in the institutions. The psychological 
approach concentrated on test and interview 
data which might reveal any change in attitude 
or behavior that could be attributed to the 
training program. Each change identified 
will be followed until it can be determined 
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whether the change can be attributed to the 
process of staff training other staff, or to 
direct administrative change. Research 
decisions were made to limit comparative 
data, to permit the reliability and validity 
of data to vary, and to vary the amount and 
type of data with research judgments about 
institutional change. The process of col- 
lecting data has proceeded satisfactorily 
with the cooperation of administrators, 
staff, inmate and ward groups. It was found 
that administrative policies, and the inter- 
action between administrative policies and 
powers and the application of professional 
training and skill require careful analysis. 
It is advisable to have an outside agency 
evaluate this kind of research and persons 
in different fields should be involved to 
obtain better methodology and a broader 
field of investigation. 


No address. 


1682 Reed, J. P. Jury deliberations, 
voting and verdict trends. Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, 45(4) : 361-370, 
1965. 


Based on the responses to questionnaires of 
fifty-six percent of the 432 jurors taking 
part in jury trials in East Baton Rouge 
Parish, Louisiana from September 1959 to July 
1961, it was found that jury deliberations 
are anything but rational and never confined 
solely to the evidence. In criminal cases, 
fifty percent of the jurors checked that 
little or no deliberations had taken place, 
and the other fifty percent reported a great 
deal of deliberation but this deliberation 
consisted mostly of nontrial matters. These 
matters were the "weather," "people on the 
jury or in the community," "reputation of 

the lawyers," and "race and racial differences." 
The responses also indicated that reports of 
the trial on television, radio and in the 
press, family discussions and other outside 
factors influenced the verdict. Civil jurors 
spent more time discussing the evidence. 
Based on tables comparing the education, 
occupational level, birthplace and previous 
jury service of the jurors and their voting 
records, it was found that previous jury 
service and birthplace in the Anglo-Saxon, 
northern part of Louisiana produced, pro- 
portionately a greater number of guilty votes 
than those with no previous jury service and 
birthplace in the French, southern part of 
the state. The higher the status of the 
individual juror, the more likely he was to 
vote guilty. No significance was found 
between vote and age, marital status, religious 
preference and church attendance. The rural- 
urban aspects of birthplace seem to be more 
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important in voting than religion. Tables 
setting forth the industrial classification, 
size of employer and activity level, and the 
voting of civil jurors led to no associations 
of significance. In only sixteen cases in 
the 1959-1961 period did juries side with 

the state and in the period 1956-1961 there 
were forty-nine jury trials where the verdict 
concurred with the charge and eighty where 
the verdict and charge deviated. Ona 
national level, the long term trend in 
verdict outcomes would seem to be quite sim- 
ilar, namely, that juries favor the accused. 


No address. 


1683 Hong Kong Prisons Commissioner. Annual 
departmental reports 1963-1964, by C. J. 
Norman. Hong Kong, Government Printer, 


1964, 23 pe. 


The Department of Prison's building program, 
the water shortage, and the work of research 
and rehabilitation are reviewed generally. 
The training, recruiting, rates of pay, hours 
of work, and health and welfare of the staff 
of the prisons of Hong Kong are discussed. 
Statistics are shown as of March 31, 1964 
concerning the types of positions on the 
staff, their length of service, and the 
strengths of the staff. The number of 
casualties and staff changes through the 
year are detailed and comparative figures 
for casualties and staff changes in the 
years from 1960-1964 are shown. Tables show 
the types of punishments awarded and the 
offenses are specified. Each prison building 
is described. Tables show the race and 
religion of persons who were committed to 
serve sentences of imprisonment and the 
offenses committed. Drug offenses accounted 
for 68.17 percent of the committals for the 
period 1963-1964 and comparative figures for 
the periods 1960-1964 are given. Figures of 
recidivism for the same period are given. 
The report deals generally with women 
prisoners, young prisoners, persons on re- 
mand, the classification of prisoners, their 
spiritual welfare and education, their 
general welfare and education, their health 
and diet, and the work performed by prisoners. 
A listing is made of the work done by the 
convicted drug addicts at Tai Lam Prison. 
Visitors from overseas and local residents 
who visited the prisons are named. Figures 
of punishment given to offenders in the 
period April 1, 1963 to March 31, 1964 are 
compared to the previous year. The report 
also discusses escapes, executions, re- 
missions, aftercare and other institutions. 
The amount of departmental expenditures for 
the year 1963-1964 are disclosed and the 
revenue accruing to the department is stated. 
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Work done for other government departments 
is estimated in value. Tables appended to 
the report show the population statistics 

of the prisons of Hong Kong 1963-1964, the 
prison Department of Welfare Fund Accounts 
and a summary of reports by medical officers. 


C. Je Norman, CB. E, Commissioner of Prisons, 
Hong Kong, China. 


1684 Huston, J. A preliminary survey of 
criminal procedure in Thailand. Syracuse 
Law Review, 16(3):505-544, 1965. 


A summary of the procedures currently being 
used for investigation and trial of criminal 
cases in the Kingdom of Thailand is presented. 
The provisions of the Thai Code of Criminal 
Procedure relating to the subjects of arrest 
with a warrant, arrest without a warrant, 
citizen's arrest, and arrest for investigation 
and indefinite detention are defined and 
discussed. The administrative detention 
provisions as to Communists, hooligans 
(persons who bully, intimidate or oppress 

the public) and prostitutes contained in 

the Proclamation of the Revolutionary Group 
and introduced into Thai law after the rev- 
olution of 1958, are also discussed. The 
interpretation of the principal remedy 

against wrongful arrest (contained in the 

Thai Code) is revealed in the review of the 
recent Thailand Supreme Court case "Appli- 
cation of Manat." Provisions in the Code 
covering two processes of criminal investi- 
gation, namely, investigation and inquiry are 
commented upon. Other subjects covered in 

the Code are the right of counsel, the 
“caution” (necessity of informing the alleged 
offender of the offense charged and that 
statements made by him may be used as evidence 
against him at the trial), search and seizure, 
commencement of criminal trials, preliminary 
examinations, motions before trial, and bail. 
The right to public trial, the conduct of 

the trial and the trial procedure are treated 
in detail. Conclusions that may be drawn 

from this treatise are: (1) upon a base of 
traditionally broad police detention powers, 
there has been erected a structure of measures 
authorizing arrest and detention for long 
periods of time without court intervention; 
(2) these measures came as local solutions 

to the serious problems introduced by the 
stress of the cold war; (3) its greatest 
weakness is the high cost in terms of in- 
dividual rights; and (4) the greatest strength 
of the system lies in its highly respected 
corps of judges and practitioners who practice 
before them and that the trial practice is 
English in character, but the police de- 
tention prior to charge, investigation without 
assistance of counsel, and disconnected trial 
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practice make it different. 


No address. 


1685 Dunlop, Anne B., & McCabe, Sarah. 
Young men in detention centers. 
Rutledge & Kegan Paul, 1965. 


London, 
175 Pe 


To evaluate the effectiveness, aims, and 
methods of detention centers created by 

the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, a study 
was made of a group of 107 British young men 
who were detained at Werrington House and 
Aylesburg Centre in 1960 and 1961. The 
staff, inmates, and regimen of the centers 
were reviewed. The research workers used 
interviews with the young men, questionnaires, 
and follow-up letters testing their reaction 
to their surroundings, discipline, other 
inmates, and officers. Case histories were 
obtained from files at the centres and in- 
cluded police, school, and probation reports. 
Commitments were for three to six months for 
offenses including dishonesty, personal 
violence, motoring offenses, vehicle theft, 
rape, damage and fine delinquency. As an 
objective of the detention center the effect 
of the offender and the potential offender 
was studied with the conviction that sen- 
tences of from three to six months were not 
too long, and that increased and improved 
training were needed. The sampling studied 
was a representation of offenders sent to 
all detention centers in 1959 and 1960 with 
respect to offenses and background data. 

A difference was observed between the northern, 
midland, and the southern groups which sug- 
gests better classifications in the future 
for short-term detention. At the conclusion 
of their detention period, the young men 
resented their general loss of freedom, 

made inadequate use of educational training, 
were influenced by delinquent individuals 
and groups, and indicated poor post-discharge 
employment records. Social workers and 
training instructors are needed before re- 
lease and for aftercare treatment. Until 
research validates other types of detention 
centers, legislation is recommended to 
protect the first offender at any age from 
the influential, experienced offender at 

the centers. 


Anne B. Dunlop, Research Workers in Crim- 
inology, University of Oxford, Oxford, 
England. 


1686 lupke, M., & Seidel, D. International 
symposium on control of juvenile delinquency 
in socialist society. Excerpta Criminologica, 
5(2):125-135, 1965. 


In September 1964, an international symposium 
held in Berlin at Humboldt University, rep- 
resenting. medical, legal, and psychological 
sciences met to study the causes and controls 
of juvenile delinquency in the socialist 
society, and to consider its forms, causes 
and methodological problems. The members 
visited the adolescent training center at 
Burg to examine the educational practices 

in the German Democratic Republic. Several 
members read papers which dealt with various 
approaches to the problems and made obser- 
vations and recommendations. A historical 
review of criminality and juvenile delin- 
quency considered the effect Fascism had had, 
and compared the problems in the Federal and 
Democratic Republics. The intensification 

of communism and socialism were advocated as 
a superior means of control with the sugges- 
tion of the development of special research 
and study methods. Research papers discussed 
the different forms of delinquency, group 
structure, methodology, and detention methods 
in the socialist countries. The delinquent 
personality was examined and the problems of 
penal responsibility and guilt analyzed. 

The effect of education on delinquency was 
considered, and the educational and in- 
tellectual delinquent levels evaluated. 

Group delinquency showed the need for changing 
the group structure with new group aims. 

In a socialist society it is recognized that 
more government involvement in retraining 

and education is needed for realization of 
social objectives. Improved policing and 
prosecuting conditions and methods were 
recommended, with emphasis on follow-up 
guidance to help control the alarming 

growth of delinquency. 


M. Lupke, Humboldt University, Berlin, 
Germany. 


1687 Schneider, Hans Joachim. 
philiac delinquent and his victims. 
Criminologica, 5(1):8-10, 1965. 


The paedo- 
Excerpta 


The accent at the meeting of the German 
Society for Sexual Research in May 1964, 
which was attended by physicians, lawyers, 
social workers, psychologists, and theolo- 
gists was chiefly on problems relating to 

the paedophiliac delinquent, his personality, 
evaluation, and treatment. The paedophiliac's 
‘teachers' personality was described as 
sensitive and talented, but with an infantile 
personality. They have unusual paedogogical 
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abilities, relate well to children, never 
enter into heterosexual relations, and 
frequently suffer from infantile mother 
fixation. The diagnosis “paedophilia" must 
take into account an age limit up to which 

a child or youth is sexually desired. A 
study established that a pattern of charac- 
teristics for the paedophiliac consists of 
uncertain personalities with contact weakness 
and infantile traits, and in a majority of 
cases, with good-to-very good intelligence. 

A measure of the culpabilities of the paedo- 
philiac delinquent is suggested which can 
indicate to a judge whether the offender is 
still responsible. The relative merits and 
results of medical, psychotherapeutic, and 
operative treatment are reported with great 
emphasis on the good results obtained 

through castration of sex offenders. Credi- 
bility of children of both sexes and juvenile 
witnesses of sex offenses show the credibility 
of girls decreases with age, whereas boys 
show an opposite trend. The traumatic and 
physical effect of sex offenses on children 
were discussed without presentation of 
empirical material. Discussion was also 

had on the medical therapeutic measures 

used on behalf of infantile and juvenile 
victims of sex offenses. 


No address. 


1688 Talukdar, A.R. 
offenses (Part Five). 
8(14) :6-7, 1964. 


Prevention of narcotic 
The Detective, 


In Hong Kong, restrictive measures adopted 
by the government to suppress opium smoking 
are reported to have resulted in an increase 
in the use of heroin which is now the most 
important addictive drug. In 1962, 57,322 
kilograms of heroin were seized and 8,456 
offenses were recorded. Clandestine lab- 
oratories continue to operate in Hong Kong 
converting morphine into heroin. The Special 
Narcotic Section of Hong Kong's Preventive 
Service deals with the prevention of the 
illegal importation of drugs, and the Police 
Department handles the domestic aspects of 
the trade. Much information concerning 
illicit drugs is gathered from informants 
who are rewarded. 


A. R. Talukdar, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Criminal Investigation Department, 
East Pakistan. 
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1689 Haque, Shamina. The prison system 
in East Pakistan (Part Six). The Detective, 
8(14):11-12, 1964. 


In East Pakistan, short-term offenders, who 
constitute the majority of the prison pop- 
ulation, do not consider rehabilitative ed- 
ucation to be of value to themselves because 
they will automatically be considered ex- 
convicts by the public after their release. 
Few prisoners use the prison libraries in 
East Pakistan as there are practically no 
professional prison librarians and little 
aid is given those who would use the libraries. 
Only a small number of prisoners read news~- 
papers and as a result only those few gain 
knowledge of the developments in the outside 
world yet most prisoners are expected to 
return to that world eventually. The prison 
chaplain and religious education have an 
important role in the rehabilitation of 
prisoners in East Pakistan. 


No address. 


1690 Talukdar, A. R. Prevention of narcotic 
offenses (Part Six). The Detective, 
8(15):6-7, 1964. 


Narcotic offenses in Macau, South Vietnam, 
and the Ryukyu Islands are discussed. In 
Macau, a Board of Anti-Narcotics centralizes 
and coordinates the efforts of all the public 
departments in fighting illegal use and 
traffic of narcotics. The Social Recuper- 
ation Center handles the treatment of addicts 
and the Board of Anti-Narcotics attempts to 
find employment for all ex-addicts. Heroin 
and morphine are the narcotics most used in 
Macau. In South Vietnam, since the legal 
Customs House distribution of opium was 
abandoned in 1955, drug traffickers have 
found opium smuggling a profitable trade. 
Most of the smuggling rings presently operating 
in Vietnam are well organized with definite 
and deliberate plans. The National Police is 
mainly responsible for the control, prevention, 
and detection of narcotic offenses. The 
Ryukyu Islands, which have only a slight 
narcotics problem, intend to establish a 
narcotic control organization to prevent 
future illegal importation of the drugs. 


A.R. Talukdar, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Criminal Investigation Department, 
East Pakistan. 


1691 Haque, Shamina. The prison system in 
East Pakistan (Part Seven). The Detective, 
8(15) :8+9,17, 1964. 


Recreation activities are considered a major 
influence in the rehabilitation of prisoners 
in East Pakistan today. The acquisition of 








mew spare-time interests to be carried over 
into the individual's life after release 
should help to prevent recidivism. Production 
work for prisoners theoretically teaches 

the habits of industry and should allow them 
to gain vocational skills which would be 
useful in society. In East Pakistan, however, 
the prisoners are assigned work on the basis 
of the work available rather than on the 
basis of the inmate's interests and aptitudes, 
and, in general, they resent the boring and 
irksome work assigned them. So far no 
correlation can be drawn between the use of 
prison labor and the success of ex-prisoners 
after release. The main feature of prison 
discipline in East Pakistan is the enforce- 
ment of the deprivation of liberty. 


No address. 


1692 Talukdar, A.R. Prevention of narcotic 
offenses (Part Seven). The Detective, 
8(16) :13-14,17,1964. 


The smuggling of opium through East Pakistan 
has been reduced greatly since national 
independence was gained. Since 1958, opium 
has been legally sold to addicts holding 
ration passes. The number of addicts has 
continually decreased and addiction is ex- 
pected to be eliminated by 1968. A Provincial 
Narcotic Committee has been formed to discuss 
and discover ways and means to prevent the 
misuse of narcotics. Heroin is unknown in 
East Pakistan, however, Ganja is smoked by 
laborers and fishermen. Production, pro- 
curement, and distribution of all narcotic 
drugs are controlled by the Excise Department 
of the government. 


A.R. Talukdar, Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Police, Criminal Investigation Department, 
East Pakistan. 


1693 Haque, Shamina. The prison system in 
East Pakistan (Part Nine). The Detective, 
8(18):7-9,17, 1964. 


Life in prison in East Pakistan is mostly 

a matter of strict routine which regulates 
hourly the lives of the inmates. The 
prisoner's lack of the social influence of 
women is thought to be devastating to his 
personality. Married prisoners in Bhopal 
are allowed to visit their wives periodically. 
The present trend of prison administration 
is towards physical, psychological, and ed- 
ucational reformation of the prisoners. The 
East Pakistan Jail Reform Committee has 
recommended the establishment of special 
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prisons for habitual offenders, a prison 

labor wage system, aftercare facilities, open 
prisons, and employment rather than imprison- 
ment for persons too poor to pay their fines. 


No address. 


1694 Talukdar, A.R. Prevention of narcotic 
offenses (Part Nine). The Detective, 
8(18):10-11, 1964. 


Some suggestions for dealing with the problem 
of prevention of narcotic offenses are: 

(1) information on the routes of illegally 
distributed narcotics should be sent im- 
mediately to all countries involved; (2) 
rewards should be used in the gathering of 
information; (3) public opinion should be 
mobilized against narcotic offenses; (4) 
hospitalization of narcotic addicts; and 

(5) deterrent punishment for narcotic offen- 
ders. Some decisions agreed upon are: (1) 
information on narcotic smuggling should be 
added to the periodicals in the field; (2) 
drugs should have labels with pictures; 

(3) research on narcotics should be included 
in the periodicals; and (4) information 
should be exchanged promptly and on a 
police-to-police basis. 


A.R. Talukdar, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Criminal Investigation Department, 
East Pakistan. 


1695 Ahmed, Salahuddin. Is police ready to 
tackle juvenile delinquency in Pakistan? 
The Detective, 9(3):6-8, 1965. 


In East Pakistan, which does not as yet have 
special juvenile bureaus as part of the 
police organization, the number of juvenile 
convicts both in the absolute sense and in 
proportion to adult criminals is increasing. 
The law enforcing agencies must be prepared 
for the continued rise in juvenile delin- 
quency which will result from the rapid 
developments in industrialization and urban- 
ization. The policeman's role in the com- 
munity gives him a unique opportunity to 
practice prevention. He is in a strategic 
position to discover children who are ac- 
tually or potentially delinquent and to see 
conditions in the community likely to pro- 
mote delinquency. Working with juveniles 
should improve police-community relations. 
Courses on juvenile delinquency are not part 
of the curriculum of the Police Training 
College and the Detective Training School in 
Pakistan. 
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Salahuddin Ahmed, Editor, The Detective, 
East Pakistan Police Cooperative Society, 
Ltd., Dacca, East Pakistan. 


1696 Kutschbach, Walter. Padagogischer 
Pessimismus gegenuber Erwachsenen? 

(Pedagogic pessimism with regard to adults?). 
Bewahrungshilfe, 12(2):75-85, 1965. 


On January 1, 1963, 75.3 percent of all 
minors adjudicated under the West German 
Juvenile Code were on probation, while only 
16.1 percent of those sentenced under the 
general criminal code (i.e., adults) were 
under supervision on probation. The use of 
adult probation by provinces varies from 

9.8 percent in the Saarland, to 45.5 percent 
in Hesse. From these and other varying 
statistics, we may conclude that the use of 
probation is based less on factual conditions 
and more on differing opinions on the value 
of probation for adults. We may assume that 
German courts have doubts and are pessimistic 
with regard to the necessity and effective- 
ness of probation for adults while they are 
optimistic with regard to its use for ju- 
venile and youthful offenders. To test the 
validity of this attitude, 181 probationers, 
ninety-five juveniles and eighty-six adults 
were studied during a five year period. 

Four objectively measureable behavior criteria 
were used to measure behavior change at the 
beginning and at the end of the five year 
period: (1) conduct of the probationer with 
regard to his employment; (2) his economic 
behavior including the use of his income 

and the discharge of his financial obligations; 
(3) behavior affecting his family, environ- 
ment and leisure time; and (4) his obser- 
vance of specific probation rules and of his 
officer's advice. The question of legal 
probation success was purposely disregarded. 
Findings indicated that adult probationers 
did consistently better than their juvenile 
counterparts. 


No address. 


1697 Friedrichs. Gemeinsamkeiten und 
Unterschiede in der Bewahrungshilfe fur 
Erwachsene und fur Minderjahrige. (Similar- 
ities and differences in probation for 
adults and minors.) Bewahrungshilfe, 

12(2) 85-98, 1965. 


The majority of probationers supervised by 
the typical German probation officer are 
minors under the age of twenty-one. As a 
result, the officer orients his work toward 
this age group, and may develop the unfor- 
tunate tendency to use the same methods for 
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his adult clients which he uses for adol- 
escents. To be sure, certain needs and 
characteristics remain constant for pro- 
bationers of all age groups: each time an 
offender is granted probation, it is because 
the court assumes that he is likely to be 
resocialized and become law-abiding. Reasons 
for the need for probation may be the same 
for all ages, particularly when they have to 
do with character or environmental deficien- 
cies. On the other hand, there are reasons 
for granting probation which are valid for 
one age group rather than another. For the 
juvenile this may be immaturity or problems 
of puberty which are best dealt with under 
probation; for the adult this may be a lack 
of existential fitness due to age or adverse 
circumstances. When dealing with adult pro- 
bationers or parolees the officer should 
keep certain guidelines in mind. (1) While 
the chief effort with a juvenile probationer 
is educational in nature, with the adult it 
should take the form of assistance and 
guidance. (2) Supervision of the adult, 

more than that of the juvenile, must remain 
confidential and unknown to the clients' 
community as far as possible. (3) The 
officer must make every effort to maintain 
or restore, if it has been damaged, the 
authority of the adult probationer in his 
own family. (4) The officer must examine 
periodically whether his assistance is still 
needed or whether it may not be desirable, 

in the interest of rehabilitation, to dis- 
continue active supervision prior to the 
termination of the legal probationary period. 
(5) As the adult does not have to be educated, 
all the officers' efforts can be directed to- 
ward mobilizing all socializing forces and 
toward removing the social stain resulting 
from the offense. Adult probationers’ de- 
termination to find their place in society 
may partly explain the reason why, in Germany, 
their probation revocations are ten percent 
below those for juveniles. 


No address. 


1698 Abels, D.M. Die Kriminalpsychologie 
als Erkenntnisquelle fur die Behandlung 
erwachsener Rechtsbrecher in der Freiheit. 
(Criminal psychology as a source of knowledge 
for the treatment of adult offenders on 
—: Bewahrungshilfe, 12(2):98-104, 
1965. 


Knowledge gained by research into the typology 
of offenders is indispensable to the pro- 
bation officer and makes it possible for the 
researcher to give important hints regarding 
the methods the officer should use in treating 
the offender. One of the negative aspects 
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of probation in Germany is the practice of 
assigning many diverse offenders to an in- 
dividual probation officer. In the highly 
industrialized and complex society of today 
there are still many individuals who, for 
lack of intelligence and talent, are unable 
to find their place in society. They are 
primitives rather than criminals and are 

in need of psychiatric care. On the other 
extreme are the highly complex offenders, 
mostly psychopaths, who are in continuous 
conflict with society. This group of offen- 
ders also place an undue burden on the pro- 
bation officer who is frequently not trained 
to handle the ever present emotional conflicts 
of these individuals. Between these two 
extreme groups, which unfortunately take up 
the bulk of the officers' time, is the (for 
probation) important group of offenders 
whose treatment is not nearly as time-con- 
suming and whose prospects of rehabilitation 
under careful guidance are good. Many good 
possibilities are lost because of the burden 
placed on the officer by the primitive and 
the psychopathic types of offenders. It is 
desirable to provide for a period of obser- 
vation, prior to probation, as is the case 
prior to correctional treatment, after which 
the various special classes of offenders 
would be assigned to specialized probation 
officers and allow the great bulk of pro- 
bationers whose prospects are good to be 
assigned to officers who are not specially 
trained. 


No address. 


1699 Ottinger, E. 
der Behandlung erwachsener Straffalliger 


Psychologische Aspekte 


im Rahmen der Bewahrungshilfe. (Psycho- 
logical aspects of treatment of adult offen- 
ders on bation.) Bewahrungshilfe, 
12(2):104-113, 1965. 


Prevention of crime and individual social 
aid are the very pragmatic tasks which pro- 
bation and parole must perform with no 
regard to the controversies in criminological 
research, Abstract goals of criminal policy 
will not suffice to make probation effective; 
probation must help the offender to succeed 
where he was previously unable to succeed 
within a law-abiding society. For this 
purpose, it has to be oriented toward the 
special needs of the individual probationer, 
since it was because of special character or 
behavior defects that the probationer failed 
socially. Since the task of probation is a 
socio-pragmatic task, its working methods 
can only be determined socio-pragmatically. 
This means that the basic goal of probation 
must be to find, or help build, a social 





position for the probationer where he is 

able to exist according to his own volition 
without disturbing the rest of society. The 
establishment of a social position by means 
of probation initiates the reconstruction of 
social values by a new and positive exper- 
ience of individual worth. As all education, 
probation must not only make positive demands 
for achievements but has to strive to combine 
them with subjective experiences of personal 


profit. 
No address. 


1700 Baumann, Erwin. Der Erwachsene in der 
Bewahrungshilfe. (The adult in probation.) 


Bewahrungshilfe, 12(2):113-124, 1965. 


There are basic methodical differences be- 
tween probation for minors and probation for 
adults. For the minor, intensive and 
thoroughgoing pedagogical treatment is in 
order, while for the adult whose main de- 
velopmental stages are completed, only 
secondary corrections can be made. This 

is done by means of encouragement, support, 
and a continuous un-learning of the tend- 
encies leading to failure, to an avoidance 
of problems, and to recidivism. The pro- 
bation officer begins with the treatment 

of the particular defect which brought 
about the offense and helps as unobtrusively 
as possible in other areas, but only where 
it appears absolutely necessary. The adult 
probationers' way of life and his sphere of 
intimacy is left undisturbed as far as is 
practicable which is why the courts usually 
avoid imposing stringent conditions on the 
adult offender who is placed on probation. 


No address. 


1701 Abel, Paul. Bewahrungshil fe fur 
schwer-kriminelle Erwachsene. (Parole for 
adult felons.) Bewahrungshilfe, 12(2): 
125-131, 1965. 


Opinions in Germany vary with regard to the 
value of parole for adult offenders who 

have been convicted of serious crimes. 

The main objections to parole supervision 

are that such offenders tend to overburden the 
parole officer, that he does not have the 
necessary training for treating such difficult 
offenders, and that the officers' other 
parolees and probationers, particularly 
juveniles, are exposed to their influence. 
These objections are not born out by the 
actual situation. Numerically, there are 

only few such offenders who would be assigned 
to the individual officer especially in view 
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of the fact that many are not suited for 

such treatment. The objection of undue 
influence on the less hardened offenders 
among the officers' clients is contrary to 
experience inasmuch as adult ex-prisoners 

are known to shun the younger and immature 
offenders. Experience in West Germany has 
also shown that extending parole services to 
the serious offender is feasible and, in 
fact, in many instances is more profitable. 
It is true, however, that his supervision and 
treatment require intensive efforts on the 
part of the parole officer, particularly in 
the most difficult period immediately follow- 
ing release. This effort seems justified 

in view of the serious social problems 

posed by this group of offenders. Until 

some other specialized profession will be 
able to better handle this class of offenders, 
there is no reason why the parole officer 
should not be assigned the task. 


No address. 


1702 Jung, Hermann. Zusatzliche Bemihungen 
und Lebenshilfen bei erwachsenen Probanden. 
(Additional efforts and aids for the adult 
probationer and parolee.) Bewahrungshilfe, 
12(2) 2132-141, 1965. 


Probation and parole for adults involve 
counseling and aiding the offender in his 
efforts to restore his place in society. 

The task of the probation officer is to 
bring about a realization on the part of 
his client of the wrongfulness of the 
offense; at the same time the offender is 
expected to draw conclusions from this 
realization and strive to avoid a recurrence 
of his illegal behavior by bringing order 
into his internal and external life. The 
means of such aids in probation or parole in- 
clude a restoration of the offenders' con- 
tact with his family, help in his search 

for appropriate living accomodations if he 
is single, assist in his search for suitable 
employment as well as counsel and assist in 
all difficulties and problems as they arise. 
This may include aid in the provision of 
housing, marriage counseling, the handling 
of problems which may arise from an em- 
ployers' demand for a police record of 
conduct, aiding the offender in his family 
problems, or dealing with community pre- 
judice against the ex-offender and his 
family. 


No address. 
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1703 Zehn Jahre. Bewahrungshilfe fur 
Erwachsene in Berlin. (Ten years of pro- 
bation for adults in Berlin.) Bewahrungshilfe, 
12(2):142-144, 1965. 


The work of probation and parole officers 
with adult clients and related activities 
during the last ten years in West Berlin 

are reviewed, and statistics are given for 
the total number of probationers under super- 
vision by age of active cases as of August 31, 
1964 and of successful termination and re- 
vocations. 


No address. 


1704 Zehn Jahre Bewahrungshilfe in Hamburg. 
(Ten years of probation in Hamburg. ) 
Bewahrungshilfe, 12(2):145-150, 1965. 


The institution of probation/parole in 
Hamburg which has just celebrated its tenth 
anniversary was beset by problems similar to 
those in related human service fields. Chief 
among them were high caseloads and a lack of 
personnel due, partially, to low salaries. 
The probation department addressed specific 
requests to government agencies for more 
halfway houses, to the public generally for 
a better understanding of the problems of 
probation and parole, to the mass media for 
a beiter dissemination of information on the 
importance of casework with offenders and 
the following three requests to the city's 
judges. (1) There are certain types of 
offenders who are not amenable to treatment 
under probation, and who should not be 
assigned to their care: these included al- 
coholics, prostitutes and the severely re- 
tarded. (2) Weeks, sometimes months, go 

by between the sentencing of an offender to 
probation and the assignment of a probation 
officer, or the release of an offender from 
an institution and the assignment of a 
parole officer. The result is that the 
offender is left alone during his most crit- 
ical and vulnerable period. The officer 
should be notified immediately and, in the 
case of a prisoner, should be given the 
opportunity to contact his future client 
prior to his release. (3) For obvious 
psychological reasons, the prisoner should 
be notified of his release on parole and 
informed of his obligations by the judge 
personally rather than by the prison ad- 
ministrator and in the presence of his future 
parole officer. 


No address. 


1705 Pulliam, Jack C. and others. A frame- 
work for the residential treatment of delin- 
quents. Papers presented at the ninety- 
fourth Annual Congress of Correction, Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 4, 1964. Topeka, 
Kansas, Boys Industrial School, 19647, 46 p. 


The Kansas Boys Industrial School is a 
clinically-oriented treatment program for 
delinquent boys under sixteen years of age. 

It operates under the State Department of 
Social Welfare as an open institution. The 
sentences are indeterminate, but the average 
stay is fourteen months and the population 
varies between 160 and 250. The boys live 

and work in a cottage with eighty persons 

of all professional disciplines. The social 
worker acts as liaison between the institution 
and the boy's home community. The educational 
program includes the academic curriculum, 

the in-service training for teachers, and 

the recreation and the physical education 
program. 


Copies may be obtained from: Jack C. 
Pulliam, Superintendent, Boys Industrial 
School, Topeka, Kansas, 66608. 


1706 State interpretations of the Escobedo 
and Massiah cases; Gideon extended to a mis- 


demeanor offense. National Defender Project. 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association. 
Defender Newsletter, 2(2):1-121, 1965. 


There have been many State Court cases in- 
terpreting and construing the effect of 
Massiah v. United States and Escobedo v. 
Illinois. The summary of these cases shows 
how the Escobedo rule has been applied to 
specific situations. In Ward v. Commonwealth 
(Virginia), it was held that the Escobedo 
case does not prevent admission of voluntary 
statements. The same ruling was made in 
State v. Fox (Iowa) and in Anderson v. State 
(Maryland). In Carson v. Commonwealth 
(Kentucky) and State v. Elam (North Carolina), 
it was held that an accused cannot refuse 
opportunity to consult counsel and then claim 
denial of due process. In State v. Johnson 
(New Jersey) and Inre Lopez (California), 

it was held that the Massiah and Escobedo 
rules are not to be given retroactive effect. 
In State v. Kitashiro (Hawaii), the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii held that Escobedo did not 
make McNabb-Mallory rule applicable to the 
states. In Commonwealth v. Patrick, Penn- 
sylvania followed the Illinois decision in 
People v. Hartgraves construing the Escobedo 
rule on its facts, holding that a confession 
is admissible even though the suspect has 
neither been advised of his right to confer 
with counsel or to remain silent. The case 
of State v. Dufour (Rhode Island) is the most 





liberal extension of Escobedo, holding that 
where defendant had only been requested to go 
to the police station for questioning and 

did not request counsel prior to making con- 
fession, the defendant must be advised of 

his right to counsel when requested and 

warned of his right to remain silent. In 
People v. Dorado (California), it was held 
that the confession of the accused whom police 
officials failed to advise of right to remain 
silent or to consult with counsel was in- 
admissible even though he had not made a 
formal request for counsel, a fact which is 
present in the Escobedo ruling. In Common- 
wealth v. McCarthy, (Massachusetts), the de- 
fendant did not request counsel until after 

he made his confession to police six months 
after the indictment; the police officers 

knew defendant was represented by an attorney; 
the confession was inadmissible under the 
Massiah rule. Other cases summarized are 

from the states of Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, New Mexico, Ohio, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

There has been an extension of the Gideon case 
to misdemeanor offenses. In Gideon v. 
Wainwright, the defendant had been convicted 
of a felony and the Supreme Court held that 
the sixth amendment provision for assistance 
of counsel was applicable to state trials by 
the fourteenth amendment. There was no in- 
dication that the opinion of that case would 
be limited to felony cases. The United States 
Court of Appeals on January 12, 1965, held 

in Harvey v. Mississippi, a case involving a 
misdemeanor, that the Gideon ruling should be 
applied to misdemeanor cases. The Criminal 
Justice Act of 1964 extended counsel to those 
cases in which the defendant is charged with 
a felony or misdemeanor other than a petty 
offense. 


National Legal Aid and Defender Association, 
American Bar Center, Chicago, Illinois, 60637. 


1707 Packer, Herbert L. The crime tariff. 
American Scholar, no vol. (Autumn) :551-557, 
1964, 


The criminal law, and in particular those 
statutes which make illegal traffic in nar- 
cotics, gambling enterprises, and abortions, 
may be compared to the protective tariff im- 
posed to protect commodities from the rigors 
of competition as a desirable public policy. 
No one designed these criminal enactments to 
Operate as a tariff but, in effect, we limit 
the supply of the commodity in question by 
increasing the risk to the seller, thereby 
driving up the price of what he sells. Al- 
though it is expensive to buy narcotics, the 
demand is inelastic, that is people will pay 
any price to get it. If its sale is illegal, 
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the crime tariff operates. The classic ex- 
ample of the operation of a crime tariff was 
Prohibition. With its disappearance a similar- 
ly profitable traffic in narcotics developed. 
If there were no controls, the price of nar- 
cotics would tumble and present illegal 
suppliers would be ruined. With respect to 
abortions, the anticompetitive effect of the 
crime tariff operates not only on price but 
also on service. About 1,000,000 illegal 
abortions per year are performed by persons 
who are not in the best position to operate. 
As a result those who seek abortions buy 
injury and even death from sellers who would 
be driven out of the market if not for the 
protection of the crime tariff. The contro- 
versy over the current proposal to legalize 
off-track betting in New York is another 
example of the crime tariff. Police Com- 
missioner Murphy of the city of New York 
stated that legal bet shops would not reduce 
betting but it would reduce the racketeer's 
financial strength. The theory of criminal 
punishment, based on the principle of de- 
terrence is economic in nature, in that it 
assumes a constant in potential gain. With 
the crime tariff, the price of the commodity 
becomes higher so that the principle of de- 
terrence breaks down. The crime tariff 
should not be applied to hitherto unprotected 
commodities such as cigarettes and "dangerous" 
drugs like amphetamenes and barbiturates. 
Tariff elimination may be impossibly utopian, 
but it is possible to reduce the tariff by 
expanding the grounds on which an abortion 
may be obtained, by legalizing gambling such 
as off-track betting, and by reducing the un- 
wise reliance on the criminal sanction as 

to narcotics. 


Herbert L. Packer, Professor of Law, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 
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1708 Wisconsin. State Department of Public 
Welfare. Juvenile base expectancies: 
Wisconsin School for Girls, Madison, February 
1965, 4 p. app., charts, mimeo. (Research 
Bulletin C-9). 


Correctional administrators from the Wis- 
consin School for girls were supplied with 
an experience table for the girls' activi- 
ties during 1959 and 1960 so that they could 
better understand and rehabilitate the girls 
committed to their care. If the experience 
table can predict those who will be returned 
to institutions from aftercare, it will then 
provide useful base expectancies for assess- 
ing the effectiveness of programs. The con- 
cept of base expectancy is to ascertain the 
"expected" rates of return for specific 
groups of girls and then to determine which 
training and treatment programs can reduce 
those "expected" return rates. If the in- 
stitutional and community experiences for 

the studied youths remain about equal, the 
base expectancy concept can be used to test 
the effectiveness of treatment over a time 
sequence. Several charts are included demon- 
strating how base expectancy percentages are 
determined. Close examination of these 
tables also reveals that returnee status is 
more related to certain social characteris- 
tics than others. The data also revealed 
that the estimated socio-economic level of 
the youth's family and parental supervision 
of the youth before admission show little 
association to the returnee status. Analyzing 
the information items revealed that the 
social worker's and cottage counselor's prog- 
nosis were the best indicators of which 

girls were most likely to be returned. This 
ability to prognosticate should improve as 
subsequent findings are reviewed. The better 
the estimates of who are most likely to be 
returned, the better they will know who needs 
the most help. The Appendix lists the social 
characteristics considered for returnee 
status. 


Bureau of Research, Division of Corrections, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


1709 Bailey, F. Lee. 
old writ, new role. An overhaul for state 
criminal justice. Boston University Law 
Review, 65(2):161-215, 1965. 


Federal habeas corpus: 


The use of the writ of habeas corpus as a 
post-conviction remedy in criminal cases 
should be understood as a last resort to 
correct a wrong conviction which the lower 
courts had neglected to upset. Habeas liti- 
gations in federal courts for review of 
state convictions continue to mount. Despite 
declarations to the contrary, federal habeas 
corpus is, at least to state prisoners, 
every inch a criminal appeal. The method 

of appointing counsel to a petitioner who 
might have a valid claim is reasonable. 
Representations by competent lawyers do more 
to achieve finality in "criminal" cases than 
all the mechanics of review; corrective 
practices are a poor substitute for justice 
in the first place. 


No address. 


1710 Habenau, James R., Tupin, Joe, Werner, 
Martha, & Pollin, William. A comparative 
study of families of schizophrenics, delin- 
quents, and normals. Psychiatry, 28(1):45- 
59, 1965. 


Tests on three groups of families, one with 
one child schizophrenic, another with one 
child a juvenile delinquent, and the third 
with a well-adjusted child were conducted to 
determine if the differing patterns of inter- 
action between parents and child were causally 
related to the development of psychopathology 
and to the establishment and maintenance of 
mental health. In each family there was a 
same-sexed, approximately same-aged sibling, 
neither schizophrenic or delinquent, serving 
as a control. The age, education, and 

social class of fifteen families, five from 
each group of schizophrenics, delinquents, 
and normals, were considered. Observations 
were made from the Revealed Differences Test, 
the Object Sorting Test, and the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Data support, but fail 

to prove, the hypothesis that parent-child 
interaction is directly related to mental 
health. 


National Institute of Mental Health, Section 
on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, Bethesda, Maryland, 20014. 





1711 Washington, D.C. Metropolitan Police 
Department. Youth Aid Division. Annual 
report, 1964. Washington, D.C., no date, 
31 p. mimeo. 


The relationship between the increase in 
crime and the juvenile population in the 
District of Columbia was examined in the 

1964 Annual Police report. Male juveniles 
involved in offenses had their ages tabu- 
lated. While there was an increase in 
felonies charged to juveniles of sixteen 

and seventeen years of age, there was a de- 
crease in waivers of jurisdiction by the Ju- 
venile Court. Statistics on the anti-loiter- 
ing regulation for the period of 1961-1964 
were given on juveniles of both sexes accord- 
ing to the number of violations reported, 
age, and time of loitering. The Juvenile 
Bureau and Woman's Bureau (juveniles only) 
filed statistical data on truancy from home 
and school, bicycle thefts, gang investiga- 
tions, and glue sniffing. The use of uni- 
formed police officers assigned to the Youth 
Aid Division; and juvenile applications for 
motor vehicle operator permits were also sub- 
jects of statistical consideration. 


Youth Aid Division, Metropolitan Police 
Department, Washington, D.C. 


1712 California. Youth Authority Department. 
Characteristics of California youth authority 
wards. Sacramento, June 1964, 39 p. mimeo. 


Total number of wards under California Youth 
Authority jurisdiction increased 4.6 percent, 
from 19,096 to 19,966, during the fiscal 

year June 30, 1963 to June 30, 1964. The in- 
stitutional population showed increases for 
narcotic and drug act violations, auto theft, 
assault, and disorderly conduct. Declines in 
burglary, theft, "other sex offenses," and 
homicide were reported. First commitments 
decreased while the number of parole violators 
increased. The median age for boys and girls 
in institutions showed no change. The pro- 
portion of Negroes in the institutional popu- 
lation declined, that of the whites increased, 
and the percentage of Mexican-American remained 
stable. The parole population increased during 
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the same period in the area of narcotics and 
drug offenders, assault, and sex crimes other 
than rape. There was a slight decrease in 

the proportion of parolees who had been 
committed for robbery, burglary, forgery, and 
rape. The long term trends covering the years 
1954 to 1964 showed a stable pattern of 
offenses. 


Director, Department of the Youth Authority, 
401 State Office Building, Sacramento, 
California. 


1713 California. Justice Department. 
Criminal Law and Enforcement Division. 
linquency and probation in California, 
Sacramento, no date, 239 p. 


De- 
1963. 


The incidence of crime and delinquency, and 
the processes of criminal practice in the 
state of California in 1962 and 1963 are out- 
lined to indicate the number of juvenile 
arrests and police dispositions. Information 
includes the area of the state and county, 
the type of offense, the reason for arrest, 
sex, and the rate of criminal activity per 
100,000 of the population. The tables and 
charts on juvenile probation showed delin- 
quency trends; case movements; status of 
juvenile cases by sex; new cases referred; 
initial probation department dispositions; 
juvenile court dispositions; terminations 

of informal and non-ward probation; duration 
of wardship; and re-referral of currently 
active cases. Tables on juvenile detention 
indicate the juvenile hall population move- 
ment, together with reason for detention and 
sex and age groups of those detained. Adult 
probation tables and charts show the active 
adult probation caseload. They also show 
both superior and lower court case movements 
with reference to disposition of adult re- 
ferrals; recommendations of probation officer; 
characteristics of adult dependants by age, 
sex, and race; conditions of probation; and 
adult dependents removed from probation. A 
longitudinal approach to probation violation 
was indicated for the superior court. 


Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Department of 
Justice, 2700 Meadowview Road, P.O. Box 1583, 
Sacramento, California, 95807. 
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1714 Missouri. Probation and Parole Board. 
Eighteenth annual report, July 1, 1963-June 
30, 1964. Jefferson City, no date, 47 p. 


The results of the first year of a five-year 
plan for future expansion are reported. The 
increase in staff was small, but coupled with 
improved staff organization and in-service 
training, the results noted are the improve- 
ment in the quality of supervision and re- 
cruitment of new officers. Better case 
reporting and supervision reduced the amount 
of those returned on new charges by fifty 
percent. The revocation rate showed that 
eighty~-seven out of 100 probationers and 
parolees succeed under supervision. The 
addition of new officers and a reduction in 
caseload are planned. There was a sixteen 
percent increase in paroles over the previous 
year. The cost of supervision of parolees 
and probationers was dramatically less than 
the cost of maintaining these persons in an 
institution. Tables and charts are presented 
statistically detailing all phases of pro- 
bation and parole. A description of the 
Washington University Project is included 
which summarizes that criminal recidivism 
rates are shown to be associated with: the 
extent of prior criminal careers; a category 
of crime; race; age; educational level; and 
alcoholism. No association was demonstrated 
with family and parental variables selected 
to study the effect of severe early home dis- 
locations. The most important single factor 
associated with the recidivism rates was 

the extent of the previous criminal career. 


Missouri Board of Probation and Parole, 
Jefferson Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 






1715 Hoeber, Ralph C. The courts on trial: 

verdict and remedy. (Reprinted with revision 
including recent data from) American Business 
Law Journal, no vol.(August):1-24, 1964. 


The opinion expressed by the Business Law 
Journal in August 1964 concerning the re- 
evaluation of the courts is that litigation 

is unduly delayed, prolonged, complicated, ex- 
pensive, and uncertain in outcome. Some 
recommended new and tested reforms are that: 
(1) court systems can be modernized by re- 
ducing their number and unifying the court 
organization; (2) administrative duties can 

be taken from the judges and placed in the 
hands of a separate administrative office; 

(3) court procedure can be streamlined by 





eliminating archaic practice procedures and 
unnecessary steps, permitting pre-trial dis- 
covery and conferences, and placing the rule- 
making power in the hands of the courts; 

(4) court personnel can be improved by pro- 
viding better compensation to induce quali- 
fied and competent attorneys to abandon 
their practices for a judgeship; (5) the 
method of selecting judges and the selection 
and treatment of jurors can be improved; 

(6) the attitudes and excessive fees of 


attorneys can be examined; and (7) a practical 


plan of action can be presented by which any 
state or local community can achieve the 
reforms most needed in their own administra- 
tion of justice. 


Joint Committee for the Effective Admini- 
stration of Justice, American Bar Center, 
1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
60637. 


1716 Virgin Islands. Public Safety Depart- 
ment. Annual report, 1964. St. Thomas, 
September 1964, 31 p. mimeo. 


The Commissioner of Public Safety of the 
Virgin Islands announced in his 1964 annual 
report that his Department has developed 

its personnel training program to promote 
efficiency. Although there was a decrease 

in the number of criminal cases (twenty-four 
and four tenths percent), there is a con- 
tinued increase in the number of cases in- 
volving juvenile offenders. The Richmond 
Prison industries provide inmates with train- 
ing in new skills as a means for them to earn 
an income. The rehabilitation program con- 
tinues to be successful. 


Otis L. Felix, Department of Public Safety, 
Office of the Commissioner, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. 





1717 Wisconsin. Milwaukee County Children's 
Court Center. Children and Youth Division, 
Study report. Madison, 1964. 8 p. 


As a result of a request dated May 5, 1964 
by the Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors, 
a study of the Milwaukee County Children's 
Court Center was made, evaluating only the 
administrative services. The Children's 
Court Center is not only a court of law but 
also an administrative agency providing ser- 
vices to children coming before the court. 
The most important recommendation is that a 
new administrative agency should be created 
with staff services. Charts are appended to 
the report showing the present administrative 
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organization, and two proposed alternative 
administration organizations. The appendix 
also contains the assumption underlying pro- 
posed administrative organization and the 
structural units of the proposed administra- 
tive organization. In connection with 
community relationships and resources, it is 
stated that the Court should be a part of 
community resources and the mutual responsi- 
bility of the court and the community is to 
assess resource needs for children. Also 
discussed are: court intake, the process of 
examining and evaluating the circumstances 

of cases referred to the court, criteria for 
delinquent referrals, provision of services 

to neglected and dependent children, the 
handling of juvenile traffic matters, deten- 
tion admissions, detention facilities and 

the practices. The appendix includes a sample 
detention authorization, and a copy of a 

form used to secure information for a study 

of admissions for the period January 1, 1963 
to December 31, 1963. In addition, there are 
tables showing the length of stay by type of 
release during 1963 and for admissions during 
January first to July first, 1964, length of 
stay of detained children who were not re- 
turned to the community, detention admissions 
by referral source, and offenses of detained 
children. The detention program is discussed 
and a chart of the general weekday pattern of 
activities and the proposed weekday school 
work schedule given in the appendix. The 
general administration of the probation depart- 
ment, case records, social studies, formal 
supervision, casework supervision, staff de- 
velopment and staffing and personnel of the 
probation department are covered. Appended 

to the report is a statement of methodology 
used to conduct a study of the probation de- 
partment, information received as a result of 
a personnel questionnaire schedule distributed, 
a chart showing the present and proposed struc- 
ture of the probation department, a case read- 
ing schedule, a chart showing adequacy of de- 
scription in seventy-nine social studies and 

a chart showing method of supervision used or 
not used by probation officer with child and 
family. 


State Department of Public Welfare, Division 
for Children and Youth, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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1718 National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Current problems in the juvenile 
court. Papers prepared for the Blue Ridge 
Institute for Southern Juvenile Court Judges, 
Black Mountain, North Carolina, August 1964. 
Chicago, Illinois, American Bar Center, 1965 
67 p. mimeo. 

Inge, (Hon.) Herndon, Jr., A general view of 
custody jurisdiction, p. 1-9; Hoffman, Shad 
J., Awarding custody in the juvenile court, 
p. 10-16; Melli, Marygold S., Cost of care 
problems in the juvenile court, p. 17-22; 
Pearce, (Hon.) C. B., Survey of the law re- 
lating to publicity in the juvenile courts, 
pe 23-27; Geis, Gilbert, In Re: juvenile court 
publicity, p. 28-32; Bruckner, Herbert, What 
goes on here, p. 33-40; (*Hicks, (Hon.) Wilbur, 
A survey of hearing practices in the south- 
eastern states); Pancoast, (Hon.) Irene, The 
unitary hearing, p. 41-46; Donahoe, (Hon.) 
Daniel, the split hearing: a new experience, 
p. 47-55; McCain, (Hon.) Elizabeth, The older 
delinquent-the magnitude of the problem, 

p. 56-59; Larsen, Lawrence C., Non-institu- 
tional treatment of the older delinquent, 

p. 60-67; /*Minor, Caroll R., Institutional 
treatment of the older delinquent/. 

*Omitted from present edition. 


The most difficult task confronting Juvenile 
Court Judges is that of awarding custody. 
There are conflicts in jurisdiction because 
juvenile courts are given concurrent juris- 
diction with equity courts to determine custody 
disputes between parents and others. Ques- 
tions of jurisdiction of the divorce court 

to award custody of a child arise where the 
defendant is a non-resident or where the child 
is outside the state which involves questions 
of domicile or actual residence. Full faith 
and credit must be given to Child Custody de- 
crees and the jurisdiction of the court to 
change custody award by a foreign decree. The 
juvenile court fulfills its function of treat- 
ment through modification or transfer of 
custody of a child; the court is dependent 
upon and interrelated with other resources 
within the community and the court is re- 
sponsible for using the best knowledge from 
the fields of medical, behavioral, and social 
sciences. Also discussed are cost of care 
problems in the Juvenile Court as it affects 
the disposition made by the Juvenile Court 
judge and the problem of determining the 
parental share of the cost of care. A view- 
point expressed was that publication in the 
mass media of names of individuals before the 
Juvenile Court would not act as a deterrent 
but would cause social and individual harm. 
The opposing view expressed was that there 
should be publication of Judicial Court pro- 
ceedings including names of young offenders 
no matter what other values are involved. In 
discussion of the juvenile court hearing pro- 
cess, Judge Irene Pancoast stated her belief 
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that the unitary hearing has greater merit 
than the split hearing because the juvenile 
court can establish better relations with 
parents of the child and this hearing saves 
the parent from reappearances preventing a 
monetary loss. Judge Daniel Donahoe,in his 
talk on the split hearing, which consists of 
a fact-finding hearing and a disposition 
hearing, described the procedures under the 
Family Court Act of the State of New York,and 
gave a background of the concepts being 
followed in the handling of children in the 
Family Court. The older delinquent, age six- 
teen to twenty-one, was also discussed, 
stressing: the magnitude of the problem; the 
lack of a precise definition of delinquency; 
the lack of specific studies on the older 
delinquent; non-institutional treatment 
such as the disposition of warning child 
and parents; dismissing case fines; resti- 
tution; and transfer of cases to criminal 
courts. There are new approaches to treat- 
ment holding promise for the future such as 
intensive probation, the group approach,and 
small group homes located in the community. 


American Bar Center, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


1719 Indiana. Corrections Department. 
Cooperation-rehabilitation through staff, 
inmate, civilian effort, 1961-1964. 
Zindianapolis7, 1964, 58 p. mimeo, 


Within the Indiana prisons the inmates partici- 
pate in treatment activities with increasing 
success and interest. At the Indiana State 
Prison, Reformatory, State Farm, and Boys 
School the activities embrace schools, voca 
tional and occupational therapy programs, 
technical training, arts and recreational pro- 
grams, varied clubs, magazine and newspaper 
publications, programs to develop better inter- 
personal and community relationships, and 
religious study groups. The Indiana Women's 
Prison and the Indiana Girl's School feature 
data processing, nursing, sewing, typing, 
handicraft, art classes, and Dale Carnegie 

and garden clubs. Tours are arranged for good 
conduct girls. A literacy program was well 
attended and showed excellent progress. 


Robert P. Heyne, Director, Division of Classi- 
fication and Treatment, Department of Correc- 
tions, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


1720 Illinois Youth Commission. Community 
Services Division. Data book on community 
committees affiliated with the Chicago Area 
Project, 1963-1964. Chicago, no date, 102 p. 
app. mimeo. 


Various citizens groups which are affiliated 
with the Chicago Area Project and the Illinois 
Youth Commission, Division of Community Ser=- 
vices, Cook County Unit are briefly described. 
Listed are fifty-six groups of local residents 
who are engaged in carrying on youth welfare 
programs and activities for the treatment of 
delinquents and the prevention of delinquency. 
The term, "Chicago Area Project" is the name 
used to refer to a general enterprise which 
combines a variety of (public and private) 
resources, leadership and funds to carry on a 
program for the prevention of delinquency in 
Chicago and suburban areas. 


Anthony Sorrentino, Supervisor, Illinois Youth 
Commission, Division of Community Services, 
Cook County Unit, Room 416, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 


1721 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. The State of Washington Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles and Field Services: 
a survey. New York, New York, 1964, 69 p. 


A study to evaluate the State of Washington's 
parole system was begun in April 1964 pursuant 
to a 1963 request from the Office of the 
Governor and the Washington Parole Board be- 
cause of their concern over problems of con- 
fused administrative structure, the quick 
growth of the parole system, and the rapid 
personnel turnover on both the Board and staff 
levels. The study was designed to include 
coverage of the judicial, administrative pro- 
gram, and legal aspects of the system. In 
addition to the recommendations contained in 
the body of the report, there is a separate 
summary of recommendations. It also evaluates 
the quasi-judicial and administrative functions 
of the Board, gives an evaluation and assess- 
ment of the administrative functions of the 
Board, and deals with differentiation between 
Board and staff responsibility, the super- 
visor of field services, assistant and area 
supervisors and staff. A chart of the old 

and new table of organization is shown. Per- 
sonnel policies and practices, in-service 
training, the need for a new manual for prac- 
tices and procedures, records to be kept, 
statistics and research needed, and the effect 
on probation of inter-state compact are de- 
tailed. Evaluation of the program was accom- 
plished through case record review and in this 





connection the following were studied: 

(1) casework processes set up in motion on 
inmate's behalf prior to being placed on 
parole supervision; (2) how and whether super- 
vising officer utilized available tools in 
supervision of the parolee; (3) the quality 

of the supervision process as demonstrated 

in case records; (4) the use made of community 
resources; (5) cases of persons discharged 
from parole supervision; and (6) case record- 
ing to determine whether proper information 
was given. In addition, physical working 
conditions, Board, staff, and field relations, 
educational background of staff, their train- 
ing and background were examined as part of 
the total program analysis. Pertinent 
portions of the statutes in Washington State 
were analyzed. By the time of release of 

this report, two thirds of all of the rec- 
ommendations made will have been acted upon. 


Milton Rector, Director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York, New York. 


1722 Stiller, Gerhard, Bliithner, H., Kerst, 
H.y& others. Kriminalitatsursachen und ihre 
Uberwindung. (The causes of crime and how 
to overcome them.) Berlin, Staatsverlag der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1964. 

286 p. 


The causes of crime in a developed socialist 
society are a complex of social and individual 
phenomena; they are alien to the essence of 
socialism and their inherent contradictions 
lead individuals to the commission of criminal 
acts. Under this guiding principle this East 
German booklet discusses the fundamentals of 
the study of crime and its prevention in a 
socialist society: the causes and possibilities 
of prevention of offenses against property in 
the construction industry; the nature of 
recidivism; the continuing developments in the 
struggle against crimes of espionage; and 

the function of statistics in the administra- 
tion of socialist justice. 


Gerhard Stiller, Deutsche Akademie Walter 
Ulbricht, Berlin, German Democratic Republic. 
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1723 Lekschas, John, Loose, Wolfgang, & 
Renneberg, Joachim. Verantwortung und Schuld 
im Neuen Strafgesetzbuch. (Responsibility 
and guilt in the new penal code.) Berlin, 


Staatsverlag der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, 1964. 148 p. 


The antagonisms of capitalist exploitation 
lead a growing number of men into a life of 
crime with an inevitable certainty; only in 
a socialistic society which is free from 
such causes of crime and free from the in- 
evitability of crime does a criminal act 
represent genuine guilt opposite society and 
the state. The reflections on the concepts 
of guilt and responsibility in a socialist 
state contained in this Communist East German 
pamphlet, are intended to overcome the iso- 
lation of jurisprudence from Marxist philo- 
sophy and enable the incorporation of the 
knowledge gained into socialist criminal 
legislation, particularly as it affects the 
concepts of criminal intent and negligence 
in the new penal code of the East German 
Democratic Republic. 


No address. 


1724 Schindler, Richard, Lehmann, Gunther, 
Neumann, Hans,& others. Grundfragen der 
Durchfiihrung des Rechtspflegeerlasses. 
(Fundamentals in the execution of the decree 
on the administration of justice.) Berlin, 
Staatsverlag der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, 1964. 229 p. 


On April 4, 1963 the State Council of the 
East German Democratic Republic issued a 
decree on the fundamental objectives of the 
administration of socialist justice and the 
tasks of the various judicial organs. To 
achieve the objectives of this decree a re- 
search group was formed within the institute 
for political science and law of the German 
Democratic Republic to study the problems of 
a scientific management and organization of 
socialist justice. The initial findings of 
the joint undertaking are contained in these 
contributions in which practical experiences 
are summarized and the foundations are laid 
for a theory on the scientific administration 
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of socialist justice. Under discussion are 
the functions and working methods of the in- 
spection committees of the supreme court; of 
the college for penal matters and the penal 
senates of the supreme court; of the district 
courts and its organs; criminal procedure; the 
direct cooperation of workers in the admini- 
stration of justice through juries; the 
cooperation of workers’ representatives in 

the administration of justice; court criticism 
as an instrument of the organization of the 
fight against crime and the cooperation of the 
courts with other state and social agencies 
and organizations. 


Deutsche Akademie Walter Ulbricht, Berlin, 
German Democratic Republic 


1725 Luther, Horst, & Feix, Gerhard. Die 
Verhutung und Bekampfung der Jugendkriminali- 
tat in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 
(The prevention and control ef juvenile delin- 
quency in the German Democratic Republic.) 
Berlin, Ministerium des Innern, 1963. 136 p. 


In this pamphlet from Communist East Germany 
it is contended that, unlike the trends in 
capitalist countries, crime and delinquency 
in the German Democratic Republic has de- 
creased seventy percent during the years 1946 
to 1961; that the Marxist thesis that crime 
is a social phenomenon directly related to 
conditions of oppression and exploitation by 
the ruling classes has been proven in the 
example of Germany; that only in Communist 
countries has crime been checked and reduced 
and that this trend will continue; that the 
theories of "bourgeois" criminologists are 
unscientific and useless for a study of the 
causes of crime and finally; that whatever 
crime is left in Communist East Germany is 
essentially a remnant from the capitalistic 
past and an "expression of the class struggle 
of the imperialistic and militaristic classes 
in power in West Germany against the German 
Democratic Republic." Some of the factors 
causing delinquency in the East German state 
are then discussed, including the role of the 
"enemy" who spares no effort to maintain 
bourgeois education in the home and exploits 
the educational deficiences of East German 
children for "his own criminal purposes." 
Further discussed are the functions and the 
means at the disposal of socialist society, the 
Communist Youth Movement, the police, the social 
workers, the courts and other organs in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 


Ministerium des Innern, Berlin, German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 


1726 Patino Florencio, Marie H. La Persona- 
lidad del Delincuente y los Factores Crimino- 
genos. (The personality of the delinquent 
and criminological factors.) Mexico, D.F., 
1965, 193 p. 


Criminology pertains to the group of penal 
sciences that deal with crime and the delin- 
quent in a causative way. It is different 
from Penal Law the method of which is essen- 
tially "abstractive-logic" in referring to 
“what should be" (under normal circumstances.) 
Criminology studies the problem of the origin 
and nature of delinquency as a human and not 
as a legal phenomenon. According to law, the 
man who performs delinquent acts is considered 
an offender; this constitutes the legal aspect 
of the crime. If we consider this from a 
criminological point of view, we see that it 
constitutes both a natural and universal 
phenomenon. The personality of the offender 
is the primary consideration of criminology. 
Modern penal law, in order to establish a 
basic standard in punishing offenders, must 
first evaluate the culpability of the law- 
breaker to a greater or lesser degree and 

then compare this to the public standard. 

By this method,is established the norm of 
society and eventually the degree of punish- 
ment that should be inflicted on the lawbreaker, 
Modern crime prevention does not go along 
with the outdated notion that crime belongs 
exclusively to the moral order and that puni- 
tive measures are enough to combat it. In 
this modern age, it is believed that scienti- 
fic truths in material criminology ought to 
have a practical effect on judicial procedure. 
The ultimate question to be asked is "What 
must be done with the offender from the crim- 
inological point of view according to our 

own particular standard?" 


No address. 


1727 Crime and delinquency. 
Abstracts, 38(6):1093, 1964. 


Psychological 


Abstracts are presented concerning the follow- 
ing subjects: the educational achievements 

of the delinquent child, neurotic and psycho- 
pathic criminals, fundamentals of the natural 
classification of delinquents, boy assaulters 
and thieves, and The Conference on Specialized 
Education Planning for Personnel in Correction. 


The American Psychological Association, Inc., 
1200 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 
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1728 California. Youth Authority Department. 
Characteristics and preliminary evaluation 

of the narcotic control program for youth 
authority parolees, by George F. Davis. 
Sacramento, 58 p. mimeo. (Research 

Report No. 42) 


Funds for the establishment of narcotic treat- 
ment control units to study, research and 
treat addiction to narcotics were made avail- 
able by the California legislature in 196l- 
1962 and the project became operational in 
1962. The major goal of the project was the 
control and treatment of Youth Authority wards 
on parole who had histories of the excessive 
use of opiates. The control program is 
operative only in Los Angeles County. The 
parole agents were trained in group counseling 
methods and techniques. Nalline tests are 
given to determine use of opiates and the use 
of urinalysis for such detection is becoming 
more widespread. Female wards were included 
in the program in 1964, Information on nar- 
cotics history and experience is being 
elicited as is a personality inventory to 
parolees in the program. This report covers 
activity within the program from May 1, 1962 
to October 31, 1964. Statistical data are pre- 
sented on population movement within the pro- 
gram, commitment offense, age at entry, ethnic 
group, method of entry, parole status, prior 
record, biographical data, use history, 

reason for first use, marcotic use in family, 
withdrawal experience, disposition of parole 
suspensions, disposition of cases removed 

from the program, and statistical data ona 
cohort analysis of the program. Data on the 
number and type of subsequent arrests are also 
included. It would appear that, in comparison 
to other programs, the Youth Authority control 
program is doing as well as other treatment 
control programs and better than those with 
little or no aftercare. 


No address. 


1729 Skoler, Daniel L. What you should know 
about juvenile courts and young lawyers. 
(NCJCJ Institute and Conference Program) 
(Reprinted from) Student Lawyer Jouraal, 
December 1964, p. 5-8, 25-27. 


The ‘juvenile court is the instrumentality in 
the American judicial framework which deals 
with criminal offenses committed by children 


and neglect and dependency situations. It is 
estimated that these courts handle annually 
1,090,000 delinquency and neglect cases. About 
one-fifth of the juvenile court judges are not 
lawyers+ Proceedings are informal and con- 
fidential. In most states, juvenile offenders 
who commit serious crimes and who are not 
amenable to the services of the Court can be 
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tried in regular criminal courts. The main 
tool of the juvenile court is probation 
supervision. Various groups have played 
important roles in the development of the 
juvenile court's objectives. These are the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
the U. S. Children's Bureau, and the Family 
Law and Criminal Law Sections of the American 
Bar Association. Curriculum development has 
begun in that some law schools have incor- 
porated elements of juvenile court system 
contact and study in their courses. Training 
opportunities now exist also for juvenile 
court judges. The future will see a tremen- 
dous inerease in the volume of cases in the 
juvenile court in which children and families 
are represented by attorneys. Some states, 
including New York and in some instances, 
California, have recently provided that every 
child involved in a delinquency proceeding 

is entitled to the appointment of counsel. 
The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
has recently undertaken a study to evaluate 
the attorney's role in the juvenile court and 
there are increasing opportunities for lawyers 
in this field. 


No address. 


1730 Frankino, Steven P. The manacles and 
the messenger: a short study in religious 
freedom in the prison community. The Catholic 
University of America Law Review, 14(1):30- 
66, 1965. 


Since the Black Muslims teach hatred of the 
white man and Negro supremacy, prison officials 
have adopted various measures from restrictions 
to suppression of the practice of the religion. 
This presents the question of whether the 
guarantees of the First Amendment pertain to 
the Muslim sect. In 1961, in the United 

States Reformatory at Lorton, Virginia, Black 
Muslim inmates brought swit and won certain 
concessions. Later suits because of restric- 
tions on the practice of their religion won 
additional concessions. A prison community 

is not a free society and prison management 
must have wide discretion. The courts, 
however, have shown that they will restrain 

a prison official's illegal acts and protect 

a pri- 
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soner's constitutional rights, including his 
religious freedom. This right, however, is 
subject to the rules and regulations necessary 
to the safety of the prisoners and the orderly 
functioning of the constitution. One view 
would adopt a "clear and present danger" test. 
It is clear that not every act which a citi- 
zen could do in the exercise of religion 

while free would be permitted while he was in 
prison. If the Muslims were accorded the 

same rights as prisoners of other religions 
and to the same extent, it would seem that this 
is all that is required. Some cases have 
recognized that the Black Muslim sect is a 
religion and Muslims must be accorded the same 
opportunity for public worship as other pri- 
soners. 


No address. 


1731 National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
New York Citizen Council. Handling of of- 
fenders in the City of New York. A report on 


a conference held at the Hotel Commodore, 
January 26, 1965, New York, New York, 1965, 
42 p. typed. 


A Conference was called of the New York 
Citizen Council of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency on January 25, 1965 to 
prepare and blueprint a unified approach for 
public and voluntary agencies on the handling 
of offenders. Justice Bernard Botein of the 
Appellate Division, First Department, was 

the keynote speaker. He acknowledged the 
N.C.C.D. to have a universal and balanced 
interest, and that the problem of administra- 
tion of criminal justice belonged to the com- 
munity, with all the experience and opportuni- 
ties available to it. Tremendous interest in 
criminal justice has developed, suggesting 
resources to be used. The Vera Foundation 
program has increased release opportunities 

of defendants in their own recognizance 
dependent on reports of reliability instead of 
blind bail, resulting in a considerable de- 
crease in the jail population. Trial and de- 
tention periods have been reduced. More pro- 
bation officers are needed and then possibly 
sentence severity could be reduced. The cate- 
gories of criminal conduct should be changed. 
A distinction should be made between criminal 
ects and socio~medical problems, with alcoholism 
an example of mis-labeling as a crime and the 
habitual offender as a recidivist. Criminal 
law enforcement should consider mental illness 
and the development of a program of treatment 
rather than punishment for the alcoholic and 
narcotics addict among others. Private pro- 
jects like "Operation Bowery" are available 

to study and survey arrests, commitments, 
hospitalization, therapy and compare civil as 
against criminal ruling, treatment rather than 
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incarceration. Comments in the discussion 
following included reviewing the types of 
offense before building more prisons rather 
than other facilities and the recognition of 
rehabilitation as important. Follow-ups 

have been neither sufficient nor consistent. 
The community problem also included slum 
clearance, dependent children, better schools, 
segregation, detention centers, and an improve- 
ment in the bail system. The limitations of 
judicial discretion in detention, probation, 
and screening of information were considered. 
Unnecessary detention led to overcrowding 

and dangerous as well as destructive circum- 
stances in many cases. A sounder, more 
pragmatic approach toward pre-trial detentions, 
handling of minor offenses, and social sick- 
ness confinement is needed. 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, New York. 


1732 Judicial Conference of the United 
States. Committee on Pre-trial Procedure. 
Report on recommended procedures in criminal 
pre-trials. Federal Rules Decisions, 37(1): 
95-110, 1965. 


As a result of a 1963 resolution of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, a 
subcommittee, to make a study of special pro- 
blems involved in the pre-trials of criminal 
cases was appointed. This is the committee's 
report. The court should not hesitate to 
suggest and urge pre-trials where it is indi- 
cated. Cases most obviously suitable for 
pre-trial aret(a) antitrust cases; (b) income 
tax cases; (c) security exchange cases; and 
(d) documentary cases. The defendant's 
presence is necessary unless it is waived. 
When possible, the judge who pre-tried the 
case should try the action. Motions for dis- 
covery can often be converted into a pre-trial. 
It is also recommended that judges urge that 
the statements of witnesses be turned over to 
the defendant before the testimony is given. 
Although there may be a danger involving the 
privilege against self-incrimination, the 
committee believes that this may legally be 
waived after proper advice of counsel. 


No address. 





1733 Seventh Circuit Judicial Conference 
Committee on Jury Instructions. Manual on 
jury instructions in federal criminal cases 
(Part II). Federal Rules Decisions, 36(6): 
457-679, 1965. 


The Manual on jury instructions in federal 
criminal cases was prepared in response to 

a resolution of the 1965 Judicial Conference 
of the Seventh Federal Circuit. It contains 
the instructions and relevant statutory and 
case law. Among matter covered are: anti- 
trust offenses, bankruptcy offenses such as 
fraudulent concealment of assets and false 
swearing, conspiracy, counterfeiting and 
forgery offenses, food and drug offenses, 
income tax offenses, kidnapping, labor law 
offenses, mail fraud offenses, narcotics 
offenses, perjury, thefts of government pro- 
perty including possession of stolen govern- 
ment property, thefts from interstate ship- 
ments, mail thefts, interstate transportation 
of stolen motor vehicles, and other stolen 
goods and forged securities. 


No address. 


1734 National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation. Summary of 1964 proceedings of the 
forty-second annual conference, edited by 

Mayo H. Stiegler, and Ene-Malle Lauritis. 
Chicago, Illinois, American Bar Center, 19644, 
p.- 1-193. 


The 1964 proceedings of the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Associations annual con- 
ference included statistical data of legal 
aid and defender work in the United States 


and Canada. Significant were addresses 
delivered, and various symposiums including: 
(1) the indigent in criminal matters; 

(2) scientific method detention; (3) substan- 
tial justice under the expanding use of dis- 
covery and suppression; and (4) the defender 
and post-conviction proceedings. There were 
also symposiums on civil matters handled by 
legal aid. Administration of the legal aid 
office was discussed. 


No address. 
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1735 Gross, Malcolm J., & Schwartz, Robert 
M. Nonresidents and jurisdiction: a modern 
dilemma in civil and criminal procedure. 
Villanova Law Review, 10(3):518-533, 1965. 


In the United States, resident requirements 
pose problems of jurisdiction in view of our 
federal union. The practices of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction differ from state to 
state. The right to demand extradition is 
found in the Constitution. Does one state, 
however, have the right to kidnap or lure 

by fraud a fugitive in another state into its 
own state in order that he may be tried? 
Generally, it is immaterial by what means an 
accused is brought before a court. It is 
questionable, however, whether the United 
States Supreme Court would sustain this view 
today since the Court seems to be attempting 
to remove police incentive to act in an unlaw- 
ful manner. 


No address. 


1736 Required information and the privilege 
against self-incrimination. Columbia Law 


Review, 65(4) 681-695, 1965. 


The individual's privilege to refuse to dis- 
close information that would tend to be in- 
criminating was guaranteed by the federal 
government through the Fifth Amendment, and 
later by the states, through the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In recent times, this privilege 
has come into conflict with the legitimate 
governmental need to acquire and use informa- 
tion to effectively fulfill a proper role 

in modern society. Restrictions on access 
have been imposed and grants of immunity have 
been conferred. The privilege has been limited 
to natural persons and only to those papers 
that are the private property of the claimant. 
Furthermore, the privilege may be waived. 
Required statements concerning criminal 
activity such as the gambler registration tax 
likewise have been held not a violation of 
the privilege. In situations where registra- 
tion would brand the registrant as a probable 
criminal and call attention to already com- 
mitted criminal conduct, the privilege has 
been invoked to invalidate compulsory dis- 
closure. Many courts disregard the theoretical 
problems and rely directly upon the govern- 
ment's need to acquire information as reason 
for denying the privilege. It appears that 
the courts have limited the scope of the pri- 
vilege primarily for reasons of expediency 
rather than for considerations derived from 
traditional legal analysis. 


No address. 
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1737 McCarthy, David J., Jr., & Wahl, Jeanne 
J. The District of Columbia bail project: 

an illustration of experimentation and a brief 
for change. The Georgetown Law Journal, 


In the District of Columbia, as in most 
states, a defendant charged for an offense 
not punishable by death must be admitted to 
bail subject only to such security as is re- 
quired to assure his presence in court. This 
is at best a hollow right since many cannot 
afford bail and depend on the professional 
bondsman who exercises his judgment on eco- 
nomic factors. Bail cannot be used to pre- 
vent pre-trial release but can only be used 
to ensure the accused's appearance. Most de- 
fendants are indigents and cannot afford the 
cost of a bail bond. A solution to this pro- 
blem is needed and the District of Columbia 
Bail Project is an experiment to achieve 

such a solution. The Project constructed 
tables of statistical data for 1964 concern- 
ing felony cases, amount of bail set, final 
disposition, pre-trial detention, severity 

of sentences given to those found guilty, and 
proportion of acquittals. Statistical data 
with respect to misdemeanor cases were also 
tabulated. Information was obtained from the 
accused and later verified. Recommendations 
for release on personal recognizance were 
then submitted to be recommended for release, 
an accused must meet certain criteria. He is 
rated on length of residence in the District, 
employment, and prior record. Out of 350 
defendants released on their personal recogni- 
zance, thirteen failed to appear. Increased 
pre-trial release helps save costs of deten- 
tion and confinement. The Project is scheduled 
to be completed in September 1966 and thus 
it is premature to offer conclusions although 
the results are encouraging. 


No address. 


1738 Fleisher, Belton M. The effect of in- 
come on delinquency. Chicago, Illinois, 
University of Chicago Center for Organization 
Studies, 1965, 36 p. mimeo. (Working Paper 
No. 40) 


Economic factors as applied to juvenile de- 
linquency give the expected negative relation- 
ship between income and delinquency as ex- 
pressed on a demand relationship and the ex- 
pected positive relation as the supply. In 
trying to estimate the effect of income on 
delinquency, the effects of both normal family 
income and deviations from normal due to un- 
employment must be considered. Family struc- 
ture has still another influence on delinquency. 
While changes in income alone do not explain 
the behavior of delinquency, assuming the 
elasticity of the relationship between income 
and unemployment, one can "explain" about 
fifteen percent of the measured increase in 
juvenile delinquency from 1952-1960. Also, 
there is the possibility that crimes of 
violence and property crimes may be comple- 
ments in the economic sense. 


Belton M. Fleisher, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


1739 Lane County (Oregon). 
ment. Annual report, 1964. 
1965, 60 p. mimeo. 


Juvenile Depart- 
Eugene, March 


Some aspects of probation work can only be 
provided by professionals and certain other 
services are best provided by volunteers. 
Great effort is being made to combine the 
work of professionals and volunteers to max- 
imize their effectiveness as a team. Teamwork 
rather than separate and equal concepts is 
becoming the guiding principle of the volun- 
teer professional relationship. The Case 

Aid program gives a new concept of volunteer 
services and would be the principle means of 
extending the scope of the coordinating 
committee to the entire juvenile department 
with direct services to counselors. Case 
studies are submitted; statistics of types 

of cases, types of children involved, source 
of delinquency referrals, type of delinquency, 
and disposition of cases are given. 


No address. 





Annual 
New York, New York, no date, 


1740 National Couricil on Alcoholism. 
report, 1964, 
20 pe 


The National Council on Alcoholism believes 
that alcoholism is a disease and as such, 

the alcoholic should be treated as a sick 
person. The Council is a national health 
agency and is composed of physicians, scien- 
tists, and layman striving for the prevention 
and reduction of alcoholism through programs 
of public and professional education, com- 
munity and industrial services, and the pro- 
motion of research. 


The National Council on Alcoholism, Inc., 
New York Academy of Medicine Building, 2 
Kast 103rd Street, New York, New York. 


1741 Wisconsin School for Boys. 
State Board of Public Welfare. 
28 p. multilith. 


Report to 
Wales, 1965, 


The 1965 report of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Public Welfare discusses the population 
characteristics of the Wisconsin School for 
Boys based on average and peak daily popula- 
tion, additions, separations, race, age on 
admission, and county of commitment. The 
programs for the institution includes visitors 
and lecturers from outside the institution, 
athletic clubs and recreation visits to out- 
side athletic games and cultural events, 

field trips to industrial plants, participa- 
tion in community drives and activities, and 
religious and academic programs. The ERIS, or 
"Early Release-Intensive Supervision," pro- 
gram's goal on selection procedure, process, 
staffing, supervision and statistics are de- 
tailed. Information on the plant and equip- 
ment, personnel, personnel changes, local 
examining board, in-service training, and 
number of personnel by classification is given. 
Problems and plans of the school are pre- 
sented which include the areas of program, 
personnel, and plant. 


Roland C. Hershman, Superintendent, Wisconsin 
School for Boys, Wales, Wisconsin 53183. 
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1742 New York(City). Annual statistical 
report of the Family Court of the State of 
New York, City of New York 1964. New York, 
1964, 30 p. mimeo. 


The statistics of the Family Court of the 
State of New York, City of New York, includes 
new cases and re-hearings, probation ser- 
vices, intake and investigations, commitments 
or placement, and mental health investigation 
and supervision services. 


No address. 


1743 Washington. Institutions Department. 


Summary report concerning Washington State 
institutions for the handicapped, mentally 
89 p. 


ill, offenders. Olympia, December 1964. 
(Its Research Review No. 17) 


The Washington State Mental Hospitals have 
become active psychiatric treatment centers. 
Trends and estimates of the state hospital 
populations are discussed and tables show 
admissions, separations, and average daily 
resident population from July 1, 1954 to 

June 30, 1957, and percent of admissions re- 
leased from hospitals from July 1, 1956 to 
June 30, 1964. The characteristics of the 
patients treated, the county of admission, 
and the patient placement program are dis- 
cussed. There is statutory authorization for 
admission to the hospitals; the voluntary 

and involuntary admissions are tabulated for 
the years 1955-1963. Tables are included 
showing the cost of the movement of popula- 
tion and personnel for 1955-1963, 

the cost of treatment personnel as of June 
30, 1964, and the average daily cost per 
patient by type of care for the year 1963. 
Statistical data are given on admissions, 
departures, and average daily population of 
the institutions for 1958-1964; comparative 
crime and commitment rates by geographical 
region for 1962 and 1963; and the median 
length of confinement for inmates paroled 
from such institutions for 1958-1963, 
Recidivism is discussed and tables show the 
number and percent of violations by time for 
persons released on parole for 1962; parole 
violation rates by type of offense; and 
parole violation rates by length of time on 
parole for inmates released to parole during 
1959-1962. The characteristics of the adult 
offender, institutional programs, and programs 
for female offenders are commented upon. An 
analysis of expenditures and personnel for 
the year 1964 is accompanied by charts. Sta- 
tistical data are given on mental retardation 
as to population estimates for 1965-1970, 
average daily resident population in schools 
for mentally retarded 1955-1967, additions 
and separations in the schools for 1955-1967. 
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Characteristics of the residents in the four 
schools are shown by age level and mental 
level; and the number and percentage of resi- 
dents who required assistance in various self- 
help activities in 1963 is indicated. The 
operating expenditures of the four schools 
are analyzed with accompanying tables to show 
expenditures for care, treatment, and average 
daily costs at the Rainier School as of 

April 1964. There are twenty-three Washington 
State Child Guidance Centers and statistics 
are given as to the number of case openings, 
reopenings, cases closed, and children served 
for 1958-1963. The waiting list, financial 
support, and expenditures shown by financial 
statement according to activity and object 
for 1964, treatment provided, and methods of 
providing treatment are discussed. Charts 
show the average staff case loads for 1958- 
1963 and the personnel of the Division of 
Community Services. The characteristics of 
the children receiving assistance, their age, 
school grade, type of case opening, family 
situation, major presenting complaint, and 
source of referral are commented upon. Trends 
in juvenile delinquency are reported: the 
population trend of institutions for 1955- 
1963 shown by chart; geographic distribution 
of commitments; characteristics of committed 
juvenile accompanied by a chart showing ad- 
missions to juvenile rehabilitation facilities 
by reason of referral to court for 1958-1963; 
treatment programs and procedures, length of 
institutional stay also accompanied by charts 
showing average and median length of stay for 
departures from institutions and length of 
stay of departures for 1961-1963. A table 
shows the number of parolees and percent of 
recidivism among juveniles paroled 1958-1964. 
The report also gives statistical data on the 
Washington State Veterans’ facilities and the 
Washington State Schools for the Sensory 
Handicapped. 


Department of Institutions, Research and 
Program Analysis Section, P.O. Box 768, 
Olympia, Washington 98501. 


1744 F.e, Re Me Compensation of attorneys: 


court-appointed attorney entitled to com- 
Albany Law Review, 29(1):118-121, 


pensation. 


1965. 


In a recent decision, a United States District 
Court held that the appointment of an attorney 
to represent an indigent defendant is a taking 
of property within the meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment and must be compensated by the 
government. Under the Fifth Amendment, a 
person's property is protected from a taking 
without just compensation. The right of an 
indigent defendant to counsel has been enun- 
ciated by other cases. In the instant case 
the court reasoned that if the work product 

of a laborer was a compensable property 
interest, then logically the work product of 

a lawyer would be a comparable interest. The 
lawyer's appointment to represent an indigent, 
therefore, constituted a compensable taking. 
It is submitted that the decision is erroneous 
since an attorney can refuse to accept a court 
appointment if he so desires although this 
could submit the attorney to punitive measures 
by the bar. 


No address. 


1745 G., Ge Le Confession obtained after 
denial of request to consult with attorney 
and before informing accused of his right to 
remain silent inadmissible. Albany Law 
Review, 29(1):121-125, 1965. 


In a recent decision, the United States 
Supreme Court held that a confession ob- 
tained from a defendant after his request to 
see counsel was denied and before being in- 
formed of his right to remain silent was in- 
admissible into evidence. When the focus of 
a police inquiry has shifted from a general 
investigation to the interrogation of a single 
suspect with the design of eliciting incrim- 
inating statements from him, the suspect has 
a constitutional right to the assistance of 
counsel. The Court has gradually been ex- 
tending the Bill of Rights to the states. 

The guarantees of due process not only govern 
the trial but also restrict pre-trial investi- 
gations and it is a violation of this "funda- 
mental fairness" to admit into evidence a 
coerced confession. In the instant case the 
Court indicated that the right to counsel 
would be meaningless if a conviction had been 
assured by pre-trial examination. 


No address. 





1746 S., E. O. New York procedure for 
determination of voluntariness of a confession 
unconstitutional. Albany Law Review, 29(1): 
125-129, 1965. 


In a recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion, it was held that the New York method 

of determining whether a confession is volun- 
tary, iee., leaving such determination solely 
to a jury, is unconstitutional. The Court 

has previously held that any conviction 
following the admission into evidence of an 
involuntary confession is a denial of due pro- 
cess. The New York procedure appears to have 
been developed from the Massachusetts pro- 
cedure where the judge must first decide, and, 
if he decides that the confession was volun- 
tary, the jury then must also decide. Pre- 
viously, the Court had upheld the New York 
procedure but in this decision sanctions only 
the Massachusetts rule and the so-called 
orthodox rule in which the judge himself sole- 
ly and finally determines the voluntariness 

of a confession. 


No address. 


1747 M., Be L. Fourteenth Amendment extends 
same privilege as Fifth: federal government 
proscribed from using testimony compelled 
under grant of immunity. Albany Law Review, 
29(1):129-133, 1965. 


In a recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion, it was held that the federal right 
against self-incrimination extends to the 
states. In another decision the Court held 
that the privilege protects a state witness 
against federal as well as state prosecution. 
In a prior decision the Court held that the 
privilege against self-incrimination was not 
a fundamental right and, therefore, not 
applicable to the states. The instant cases 
the Court deemed the privilege a fundamental 
right applicable to the states. 


No address. 
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1748 F., F. T. Right to jury trial: dis- 


Albany 


obedience of court of appeals order. 
Law Review, 29(1):138-143, 1965. 


In a recent decision, the United States 
Supreme Court held that there is no statutory 
or constitutional right to a jury trial in 
criminal contempt proceedings in a Court of 
Appeals, even if the contempt is also in 
violation of a district court order. In the 
United States, the court's authority to 
punish direct contempts was recognized early 
in the nation's history. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the power to punish 
summarily indirect contempts was held to be 

a necessary and inherent function of the 
courts, although the nature of these proceed- 
ings has not been clearly defined. The 
existence of a constitutional right to jury 
trials in criminal contempt cases has never 
been recognized. The court has never followed 
the English approach. Congress has limited 
the use of summary power to cases involving 
disobedience of mandates. In the instant 
decision there was a strong dissent. Foot- 
note dictum in the case indicates that the 
Supreme Court will soon reverse or at least 
modify earlier holdings that denied jury 
trials to those charged with criminal con- 
tempts . 


No address. 


1749 Christensen, Terry N. The operation 

of the uniform parolee act: is it fair? 
Southern California Law Review, 37(4):556-572, 
1964, 


The Uniform Act for Out-of-State Parolee 
Supervision allows a state to send one of its 
parolees to another state if the receiving 
state will agree to assume his supervision. 
The sending state, however, does not lose its 
right to retrieve the parolee if, in its 
opinion, he violates his parole conditions. 
The sending state may issue a warrant and 
send its own officer to secure the parolee'’s 
return. In contrast, extradition can only be 
had on demand of the Executive Authority of 
the state in which the fugitive may be found. 
The United States Supreme Court has not yet 
ruled on the constitutionality of the Act. 

It is not clear in what manner the execution 
of the arrest warrant may be stayed; if there 
is any doubt, the federal courts probably 
have and will assume jurisdiction. Once a 
stay is obtained, a petition for habeas corpus 
should be used. The states, in granting 
out-of-state parole, require the parolee to 
sign a waiver of his rights under federal 
extradition procedures. It can be argued that 
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this waiver is invalid since it is not made 
voluntarily. This creates doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the entire Act although 
so far it has been upheld but even a parolee 
has rights, including the right to counsel 
and the right to have evidence showing a 
violation of parolee presented against him. 
Since it is generally held that it makes no 
difference how jurisdiction is obtained over 
a fugitive, it becomes very important to pre- 
vent rendition of the out-of-state parolee. 
This doctrine may be changed in the future. 


No address. 


1750 Lemon, Boyd S. People v. Randazzo: 
the private silver platter doctrine. Southern 
California Law Review, 37(4):609-620, 1964. 


A recent California decision held that evi- 
dence obtained from the defendant by means of 
an unreasonable search by a private detective 
was admissible in a criminal prosecution. 
This is known as the "private silver platter 
doctrine." If the private detective were a 
public officer the evidence would not have 
been admissible. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1914 held that evidence obtained 
pursuant to an illegal search by a public 
officer could not be used in a federal court 
although such evidence could be used ina 
state court. Later, it was held that such 
evidence could not be used in state courts on 
the theory that this was the only way to stop 
unlawful police searches. The California 
decision is based on the theory that the Fourth 
Amendment bars only public officers' illegal 
searches although other states have also 
excluded evidence obtained by the unlawful 
search of a private person. The article sets 
forth the reasons for and against the private 
silver platter doctrine. 


No address. 


1751 Nida, Joseph E. Declaration against 
penal interest admissible regardless of 
availability of declarant. Southern California 
Law Review, 37(4):621-624, 1964. 


In a recent California decision, it was held 
that a declaration against penal interest is 
admissible as an exception to the hearsay 
rule regardless of the availability of the 
declarant. The decision reverses prior 
California law which was in accord with the 
majority view. The proposed Model Penal 
Code and Uniform Rules of Evidence are both 
in accord with the new California Rule. 
California has gone even further by holding 
that it need not be shown that the declarant 
is unavailable although the Uniform Rules 
are in accord with this view. 


No address. 


1752 National Conference on Bail and Crim- 
inal Justice. National Conference on Bail 


and Criminal Justice proceedings 1964, and 

interim report 1965, co-sponsored by U. S. 

Justice Department and the Vera Foundation. 
Washington, D.C., 1965, 388 p. 


The National Conference on Bail and Criminal 
Justice was launched in 1963 to investigate 
new bail procedures for pre-trial release. 

It is sponsored by the Department of Justice 
and the Vera Foundation. Pre-trial release 
projects are operating in many cities and 
countries and a federal program is also under- 
way. In New York City, because of successful 
use of releasing defendants on their own 
recognizance, a project whereby they are given 
summonses instead of being arrested is now 
underway. Other states and cities are now 
following suit. There are, however, still 
many unresolved problems. The opening 
session of the proceedings is set forth as 
are the panel discussions on (1) fact find- 
ing, release on recognizance and summons in 
lieu of arrest which includes a regional 
group discussion; (2) setting high bail to 
prevent pre-trial release which includes a 
regional group discussion; (3) pre-trial 
release based on money or other conditions; 
(4) pre-trial release for juveniles. The 
closing session is also reported. Appendix 

I is a report on pre-trial release practices 
in Sweden, Denmark, England, and Italy; 
whereas Appendix II sets forth specific pre- 
trial release projects and persons to contact 
with respect to each. Appendix III is a 

list of conferees. 


No address. 





1753 Ardern, Hector. A change of wind. 


Approved Schools Gazette, 59(3):103-108, 1965. 


The stigma of committal must be avoided or 
minimized by the treatment of young people 
who are in need of a special education. 
Treatment should be administered to these 
people when it is most likely to be effec- 
tive, and it should be possible to give 
treatment all of the time. Also, there are 
currently a number of points of disagreement 
over the effectiveness and method of admin- 
istration of the Approved Schools. The re- 
organization of the Approved Schools must 
maintain initiative, experimentation, and 

all of the valuable independent assets that 
now characterize the organization, but the 
introduction of new ideas and the develop- 
ment of new techniques should have a deeper 
and more detailed preparation. New ideas and 
the means of their implementation must be 
spread throughout the school system. There 
is an urgent need to promote social admin- 
istration that will better serve all children 
in need of aid. Finally, the Approved Schools 
should be made into a Service. 


No address. 


1754 Davis, L. F. A French observation 
centre. Approved Schools Gazette, 59(3):109- 
112, 1965. 


The value of diagnosis and prognostication is 
considerably lessened if judgments on a ju- 
venile delinquent are made without detailed 
observations and an assessment of a boy's 
personality. Often, because of the severity 

of the offense, boys must be observed in 

closed surroundings rather than in the home. 

A French model for this type of pre-trial 
examination is the Centre d'Observation de 
Paris a Savigny-sur-Orge, Seine-et-Oise. Upon 
arrival, a boy is given a series of medical 

and aptitude tests, and is soon assigned to 

a particular workshop according to his apti- 
tudes tests, and is soon assigned to a particu- 
lar workshop according to his aptitudes. 

During the duration of his stay, each boy is 
carefully observed and detailed records of his 
behavior are kept. Ultimately, a complete file 
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is built up which gives a comprehensive 
picture of the boy's case. Every three weeks 
case conferences are held among psychologists, 
educators, (who serve both as houseparents 

and clinical observers) and social workers, 
and preliminary progress reports are drawn 

up. Finally, at the end of the observation 
period, usually two and one-half months, a 
full case conference is held, the observations 
evaluated, and recommendations for the particu- 
lar individual are made to the presiding 
justice. Though many practical difficulties 
and judicial delays must be overcome, the 
French have formulated advanced techniques 

for the pre-trial observation of delinquents 
which should serve as a model for other coun- 
tries. 


No address. 


1755 Loomes, M. Scouting in approved 
schools. Approved Schools Gazette, 59(3):113- 
115, 1965. 


Upon being sent to an Approved School, a boy 
usually feels that he has been disgraced in 
the eyes of his parents, teachers, and friends. 
Participation in scouting adds to his train- 
ing and preparation for his return to a more 
successful life. While often disadvantaged 

by a lack of staff members with sufficient 
free time and adequate headquarters, the 
scouts nonetheless are able to engage in con- 
structive projects and programs. As the boys 
progress they are awarded merit badges, 
allowed to participate in interschool competi- 
tions, and ultimately permitted sheath knives 
as a mark of the scoutmaster's trust. When 

a boy can behave as a good scout, he is ready 
for his return home. 


No address. 
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1756 Versele, S. C., Lecavalier, M., Waaben, 
K., & others. Chroniques Nationales. 
(National Chronicles.) Bulletin de la 
Société Internationale de Défense Sociale, 

no vol.(8):3-44, 1965. 


This chronicle reviews the developments in 
crime and delinquency, corrections, criminal 
procedure,and related fields during 1963 in 
the following countries: Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Spain, Finland, France, Greece, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. 


No address. 


1757 U. S. Congress. Senate. Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, Problems of youth. 
Washington, D.C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964, 80 p. 


This fact book prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower consists of a 
summary and guide to the assembled data on 
youth concerning: (1) their health and 
physical fitness; (2) the education and train- 
ing they are receiving; (3) their job oppor- 
tunities; (4) their income and how they spend 
it; (5) their mobility; (6) poverty, and 

(7) behavior problems. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


1758 International Narcotic Enforcement 
Officers Association. Non-narcotic drug 
abuse. Fifth annual conference, 1964, 
sponsored by Smith Kline & French Laboratories. 
No publication data. 36 p. 


On October 13, 1964, as part of the fifth 
annual conference of the International 
Narcotic Enforcement Officers Association, 
held in San Francisco, a panel discussion 
of non-narcotic drug abuse included the 
following topics: the medical value of abused 
drugs, particularly barbiturates, drug abuse, 
and personality weakness; the question of 
placing dangerous drugs under narcotic-like 
restrictions; drug industry actions to min- 
imize drug abuses; and the advisability of 
additional federal regulations for dangerous 
drugs. 


Inc. 


No address. 


1759 Grigg, John. Is homosexuality a crime? 
New York Times Magazine, June 27, 1965. 
p. 6-7, 48, 


The British Parliament has recently reviewed 
an 1885 law making homosexuality a crime. 

A measure to reform the law regarding male 
homosexuals was passed in the House of Lords, 
but was narrowly defeated, with many members 
abstaining, in the House of Commons. In 
1957, the Wolfenden Report established the 
official attitude toward homosexuality: that 
it is a social evil and vice. The report, 
however, urged liberalization of the laws 
pertaining to homosexuality, but its recom- 
mendations were never acted upon. Moralizing, 
fear of homosexuals proselytizing if they 

are legally recognized, and fear of a dis- 
ruptive influence in the armed services have 
kept many members of Parliament from support- 
ing the reform. Until a realistic law is 
adopted, homosexuals must live in constant 
fear of blackmail and prosecution by the 
tyranny of the majority. 


No address. 


1760 Council on Social Work Education. 

The expansion of correctional field placements 
and internships. A report of the Mountain 
States Institute on expansion of correctional 
field placements and internships, March 18- 
20, 1964, Brighton, Utah. New York, New 

York, 1965, 60 p. 


The institute on the expansion of correctional 
field placements and internships dealt with 
three major issues: (1) the relationship be- 
tween quantity and quality in meeting man- 
power needs; (2) the agency-school partner- 
ship in professional education; and (3) the 
multi-disciplinary stake in graduate educa- 
tion for corrections. Position papers read 
at the institute included manpower needs in 
the field of corrections; correctional field 
placements in the Rocky Mountain region; 
current arrangements for stipends, field in- 
structors, and other issues related to 

field instruction; the role of Western Train- 
ing Centers for delinquency control in meet- 
ing manpower problems in corrections; and 
strategies for state and local action in 
using field placements in correctional set- 
tings. 


Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, New York. 





1761 Brandeis University. Morse Communica- 
tion Center. (Position paper), by Norton E. 
Long, presented at the Conference on Violence, 
December 11-13, 1964, Waltham, Massachusetts, 
1965. 10 p. typed. 


President Kennedy's assassination, a senseless 
pathological act, apparently was not political 
but an isolated act of an insane individual. 
This has been true of the political assass- 
inations in this country. Horrifying as that 
act itself was, the threat of subsequent 
violence and strife is more fearful. Violence 
always exists in our social system, occasion- 
ally erupting dangerously. Then public author- 
ity must discipline it. The right of revolu- 
tion is, however, supported by some political 
scientists. Others believe anarchy or sub- 
jection are the only choices; government 

and authority are the creation of society, 

not its creator. If strict logic applies, 

the lawful force of the state excludes all 
others as illegitimate and pathological. For 
self-interested individuals the authority of 
the state is frightening and the law enforce- 
ment authority is considered an "occupation 
army'' possibly relying for its support on a 
deviant population. The pluralists' suggest 
institutions other than the state for the 
management of violence, particularly when the 
population does not share the state's concepts 
and force is controlled by the population's 
authorities rather than the people's consent. 
If violence threatens the state, other in- 
stitutions of the society may be able to have 
control. Upon questioning the psychological 
proneness of a population, the belief is that 
the social structure, as much as psychological 
conditions, contribute to the violence suggest- 
ing, therefore, that no one is immne un- 
alterable. In America, we are beginning to 
examine our strengths and bargain about many 
potentially violent differences, as for 
example, in the field of labor-management 
relations. Communication among opposing 
factions is vital although occasionally vio- 
lence can precipitate it, but the violence 
must be properly managed. Improved social 
conditions may make it possible to avoid 
violence eventually. 


Norton E. Long, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


Abstracts 1761-1763 


1762 Brandeis University. Morse Communica- 
tion Center. (Address), by Karl Menninger, 


presented at the Conference on Violence, 
December 11-13, 1964, Waltham, Massachusetts, 
1965, 8 pe 


mimeo. 


Violence is not synonymous with lawlessness 
or crime. As in the assassination of 
President Kennedy, which was not violent but 
quietly deliberative, destructiveness is 

what is usually meant. No longer do we extol 
agressive acts but we have let violence be- 
come part of our culture in television, 
movies, and literature. We allow ourselves 
an “escape clause" with respect to aggression 
when it becomes a public pastime like bull- 
fighting or prizefighting. When an aggressive 
act is necessary to protect oneself or family 
it may be justified, but when an agressive 
act involves hurting others, then the poss- 
ibility of good aggressiveness is denied. 

In our history we have had indications of 
mass acts of aggression such as massacring 
the Indians for sport. It is erroneous to 
suppose that the population is not generally 
psychotic. Mental illness in different 
degrees is common to us all. In evaluating 
acts of violence or heroism in our past, it 
is important to remember from which side it 
is being viewed. Punishment should take 

into account understanding and the desire to 
correct rather than a blind traditional 
reaction to an act which is not fully under- 
stood. One of the signs of civilization is 
to gain insight into others’ needs, concede 
to them, and enjoy the opportunity to appre- 
ciate this concession. 


No address. 


1763 Brandeis University. Morse Communi- 
cation Center. (Statement), by J. Lee 
Rankin, presented at the Conference on 
Violence, December 11-13, 1964. Waltham, 
Massachusetts, 1965, 2 p. mimeo. 


Our society and system with its defects in 
education, penal codes, and slums produced a 
destructive Harvey Oswald who could deprive 
us all of a man of growth and dignity like 
President Kennedy. Aggression takes forms 
other than shooting. It can be the killing 
of ideas and ideals. To prevent further 
wasteful destruction of other great men and 
ideas we must first take courageous action 
to correct the apparent failures of society. 


No address. 
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P 176 The therapeutic response of reforma- 
tory inmates to group psychotherapy. 


PERSONNEL: Anthony Tabor. 

AUSPICES: State Reformatory for Men, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
DATES: Began May 17, 1963. 
December 30, 1963. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Anthony Tabor, 215 South 
Third Avenue, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


SUMMARY: Two groups of eight inmates each 
were evaluated by means of a Q-sort before 
and after a series of twenty-eight weekly 
sessions of group therapy to determine the 
possibility of this type of treatment approach 
as a part of their rehabilitation. The lim- 
ited sample necessarily places this study in 
an exploratory class and, therefore, any 
generalizations made about the outcome are 
tentative hypotheses at best. The results 
did significantly differentiate between pre- 
and post-treatment self-appraisals and sug- 
gested that at least nine of the sixteen 
inmates did make significant therapeutic 
gains. The study also gave promise of provi- 
ding a meaningful adjunct to other forms of 
assessment in providing descriptive assessments 
of change in real and ideal self-images that 
are more definitive than many of the observa- 
tion-based reports frequently used in deter- 
mining the feasibility of parole. 


P 177 A delinquency profile of the City of 
Syracuse and of Onondaga County, New York. 


PERSONNEL: Robert H. Hardt; George E. Bodine. 
AUSPICES: Syracuse University, Youth Develop- 
ment Center; Onondaga County Central Registry 
of Juvenile Offenders; Ford Foundation. 

DATES: Began 1960. Estimated completion 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: George E. Bodine, 204 Ontario 
Place, Liverpool, New York, 13088. 


SUMMARY: Data about juvenile delinquents are 
obtained from the files of the Central Regis- 
try of Juvenile Offenders, and provide the 
basis of a comprehensive report about the 
extent of juvenile misbehavior in Onondaga 
County. Such data are analyzed by age, sex, 
residence, offense and disposition break- 
downs. In addition, a trend analysis is car- 
ried out for some of theiie variables. The 
profiles thus compiled provide descriptive 
information about all youths who come in con- 
tact with the police in Syracuse and in other 
sections of Onondaga “ounty. Profiles have 
been published by the Syracuse University 
Youth Development Center for 1957-1958, 1959- 
1960, 1961 and for 1962. 
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P 178 A study of the factors related to 
police disposition of juvenile offenders. 


PERSONNEL: George E. Bodine. 

AUSPICES: Syracuse University Youth Develop- 
ment Center; Ford Foundation. 

DATES: Began July, 1962. Completed July, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: George E. Bodine, 204 Ontario 
Place, Liverpool, New York, 13088. 


SUMMARY: This study investigated the disposi- 
tions made by police of juvenile offenders 
from different income areas in a medium-sized 
urban community. Included in the study were 
all boys between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years who were arrested by the police during 
the four year period 1957-1960. 


A relationship between the income level of 
the area where an offender resided and the 
type of disposition he received was found to 
exist. It was hypothesized that this rela- 
tionship would be explained by three other 
factors--the age and previous arrest history 
of the offender and the type of offense for 
which he was apprehended. A strong relation- 
ship between prior arrest history and type of 
disposition was demonstrated. A relationship 
was also found between arrest history and 
income level. More than two-thirds of all 
theft offenses, toth petty and serious, were 
referred to court, while nearly all malicious 
behavior offenses were dismissed. Juveniles 
from low-income areas committed a much 
greater percentage of petty thefts and a much 
smaller percentage of malicious behavior 
offenses in relation to their total arrests 
than did juveniles from higher income areas. 


When the explanatory factors were controlled, 
it was found that all juveniles were treated 
equally when they were apprehended for mali- 
cious behavior or serious theft, but not when 
they were apprehended for petty theft. Court 
selection generally occurred on the basis of 
income area and not on the basis of race. 


P 179 Program in which juvenile delinquents 
are given counselling by ministers. 


PERSONNEL: J. M. Tucker; James I. Waller. 
AUSPICES: Winston-Salem Police Department; 
Winston-Salem Public Safety Department; 
Ministerial Alliance, Winston-Salem; 
Model Community Project of Winston-Salem. 
DATES: Began December, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: James I. Waller, City Public 
Safety Director, Police Department, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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SUMMARY: The underlying philosophy of this 
program is that counseling by ministers, 
interest and understanding shown by personnel 
of institutions of worship, can have a mate- 
rial and wholesome effect on the attitude, 
outlook and future conduct of juvenile 
offenders. Information about a juvenile 
offender, such as facts about the offense 
committed, background data on the offender, 
religious preference and church affiliation 
of the offender, are relayed to the ministers 
working with this program. The ministers 
then counsel with the offender and attempt to 
change his outlook and behavior. Professional 
counselors and officials of the police depart- 
ment are available to assist the ministers. 


P 180 A study of attitudes of delinquent 
boys and girls toward school. 


PERSONNEL: Warren T. Johnson. 

AUSPICES: Minnesota Reception and Diagnostic 
Center. 

DATES: Began March, 1964. 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Warren T. Johnson, Principal, 
Minnesota Reception and Diagnostic Center, 
Box L, Circle Pines, Minnesota. 


Completed April, 


SUMMARY: A survey was conducted by the school 
staff at the Minnesota Reception and Diag- 
nostic Center to ascertain what attitude 
delinquent children have toward public schools. 
The Reception Center processes all juveniles 
in the State of Minnesota who have been adju- 
dicated delinquent by the courts and subse- 
quently committed to the Minnesota Youth 
Conservation Commission. 


The attitude survey was in the form of a 
questionnaire administered to 107 boys and 
girls at the Reception Center. The students 
had a median age of 15.7 years with an age 
range of twelve to seventeen years. The 
questionnaires were unsigned and completely 
anonymous. The students were encouraged to 
express themselves freely in response to 
each of twenty-four questions. The results 
of the survey, while not truly scientific, 
indicate that the great majority of the 
sample did not reject school or their teachers. 
In general this sample group indicated a 
positive attitude toward school staff and 
school social life, but they did not feel 
the curriculum was meeting their particular 
needs. It is noted that three out of four 
students said they would not quit school 
even if permitted to do so, and seven out of 
ten said they liked the school they last 
attended. Although sixty percent had trouble 
in school eighty-six percent felt the school 
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administration had been fair to them. The 
sampling also show positive attitudes toward 
school social life with eighty-six percent 
stating it was easy to make friends in their 
schools. However, there was a noticeable 
lack of extra-curricular activity among this 
group and a lack of parental involvement in 
school functions. 


Perhaps the high dropout rate among this group 
could be reduced through curriculum revisions 
and a closer look at causal factors involved 
in behavior problems in school. If attitudes 
toward school are basically positive, we can 
assume that the school could be a potentially 
effective force in modifying questionable 
behavior both in and out of school. 


P181 A study of unwed parents and services 
to them in the metropolitan Boston area. 


PERSONNEL: Dorothy W. Myers. 

AUSPICES: United Community Services of 
Metropolitan Boston. 
DATES: Began May, 1961. 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Miss Dorothy W. Myers, 

Research Department, United Community Services 
of Metropolitan Boston, 14 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 02108. 


Completed January, 


SUMMARY: A report was written by social 
workers for each of 1,149 unmarried mothers 
known to the twenty-four cooperating social 
agencies, whose babies were born between 
January 1, 1962 and October 1, 1962. The 
object of the report was to discover what 
services the unmarried mothers and the puta- 
tive fathers had received. The findings of 
the study suggest that the problem in the 
Boston metropolitan area is one of unmet 
need, particularly among the deprived non- 
white group, rather than one of duplication 
of services. There was very little data 

on the putative fathers. This is because 
little is known about them and there is 
little contact between them and the social 
agencies. These findings are comparable to 
the findings of studies in other parts of 
the country. 


More complete information on this project 
may be found in: Help For The Asking: A 
study of unwed parents and services to them. 
United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston. January, 1964. 





P 182 An investigation of responses and 
attitudes towards juvenile delinquency and 
juvenile delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: A. W. McEachern; Edward M. Taylor. 
AUSPICES: University of Southern California, 
Youth Studies Center; National Institute of 
Mental Health; The Probation Departments of 
Riverside, Kern, Imperial, San Bernardino, 
Ventura, San Diego, Orange and Santa Barbara 
Counties, California. 
DATES: Began June, 1963. Completed July, 1965. 
CORRESPONDENT: Mr. A. W. McEachern, Youth 
Studies Center, University of California, 
University Park, Los Angeles, California, 
90007. 


SUMMARY: This research attempts to identify 
and describe conflicting definitions of roles 
of police, probation and parole officers (in- 
cluding social workers), teachers, mothers 
and fathers in preventing juvenile delinquency 
and treating those who are known to have com- 
mitted delinquent acts. Incumbents of each 
of these positions were asked role definition 
questions (expectations and behavior) about 
their own and others' roles. In addition, 
differences in the perception of delinquency 
causation for three ethnic and three socio- 
economic groups will be assessed, as well as 
opinions with respect to the treatment and 
apprehension of delinquents. 


All of the data were collected in structured, 
individual interviews, with a sample of approx- 
imately 1,000 subjects, drawn equally from 

the populations occupying each position, who 
are known to have direct contact with juvenile 
delinquents. The study was carried out in 
eight Southern California Counties (excluding 
Los Angeles). 


The research is expected to provide answers 

to questions of relevance to problems of inter- 
agency conflict, training programs for pro- 
fessional and lay persons concerned with the 
problem of delinquency. In addition, the 
research investigates one aspect of delinquency 
causation: inconsistent responses of sociali- 
zing agents to delinquent behavior. 


P 183 Berkeley Boys' Work Association. 


PERSONNEL: 

AUSPICES: First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley; Berkeley Unified School District; 
Berkeley Council of Social Planning; St. Mark's 
Episcopal Church of Berkeley; Alameda County 
Juvenile Authorities. 


DATES: Began March, 1963. Continuing. 
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CORRESPONDENT: Mary K. Stiles, 
28 Highgate Road, Berkeley, California, 94707. 


SUMMARY: A program to help young teen-age boys 
develop a positive self-image, acquire reli- 
able work habits, a sense of responsibility 
and saleable workskills, develop a desire 

to stay in school and broaden their horizons 
through new experiences, was begun in 1963 in 
Berkeley. Seventh through tenth graders, 
most of whom live in high delinquency areas 
and more than half of whom are known to the 
police, are offered a program of paid work 
on Saturdays or weekday afternoons plus once 
weekly club meetings. The club meetings are 
for the purpose of discussion, evaluation and 
instruction on basic occupational skills. The 
program continues twelve months of the year 
and includes counseling, recreation, camping, 
field trips and social meetings. There is 
also a parents organization which meets 
monthly. Volunteer social workers, church 
leaders, graduate theological and teacher 
trainees, sponsor-employers and school per- 
sonnel are involved in the program. There 
are many more boys on the waiting list than 
in active membership. Of the ten tenth 
graders who retained active membership from 
March, 1963 to January, 1965, all but two 
have improved their grade average and none 
received police citations between July, 1964 
and January, 1965. 


P 184 Positional authority and delinquent 
behavior. 


PERSONNEL: A. W. McEachern; Edward M. Taylor. 
AUSPICES: University of Southern California; 
Youth Studies Center; U. S. Children's Bureau; 
The Probation Departments, Police Departments, 
and Boards of Education of Riverside County, 
Kern County, Imperial County, San Bernardino 
County, Ventura County, San Diego County, 
Orange County and Santa Barbara County, 
California. 

DATES: Began June 1, 1963. 
November 30, 1964. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: A. W. McEachern, Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, 90007. 


SUMMARY: This research is concerned with an 
assessment of the relative effectiveness of 
different dispositions (positions) and super- 
vision practices (treatment processes) in 
the probation setting, on the criterion of 
referral to probation. Theoretically, the 
research investigates the effects of position 
assignment (being made a ward of the court 
and labelled a probationer) and treatment 
process (given supervision in the probation 
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setting). Six of the alternative dispositions 
used by probation can be identified with one 
of the following combinations: 

(1) Position and Treatment; 

(2) Position and No Treatment; 

(3) No Position and Treatment; 

(4) No Position and No Treatment. 

"Dismissal" is theoretically equivalent to 
condition 4; “informal probation" and "referred 
to another agency" to condition 3; "wardship 
with supervision" to condition 1; and “ward- 
ship without supervision" to condition 2. 


The study is being carried out with approx- 
imately 2800 juveniles referred to eight 
Southern California Probation Departments 
(excluding Los Angeles) for delinquent acts 
during a two month period. Procedures to 
record the actual frequencies and nature of 
contacts with youngsters are being used to 
assess supervision practices during the fol- 
lowing year. Using eight administratively 
discrete probation departments, provides the 
possibility of controlling statistically 
for characteristics of youngsters given 
d*fferent dispositions, so that the effects 
‘of these dispositions on the criterion can 
be legitimately assessed. 


P 185 A study of the criminality of Finnish 
immigrants in Sweden. 


PERSONNEL: Vilho A. Koiranen. 

AUSPICES: University of Helsinki, The Institute 
of Sociology; Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Sweden; Finnish-Swedish Cultural Fund. 

DATES: Began September 1, 1964. Estimated 
completion December 30, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Lic. sc. pol., Vilho A. Koiranen, 
Institute of Sociology, University of Helsinki, 
Hallituskatu 11-13, Helsinki, Finland. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this investigation is 
to discover the character and frequency of the 
crimes committed by Finnish immigrants in 
Sweden in comparison to the criminality of 
the normal population in Finland and Sweden. 
The data are based on abstracts of the criminal 
register (police certificates) of Finnish 
immigrants in Sweden. The population studied 
consists of all Finnish immigrants in Sweden 
who retained their Finnish citizenship. The 
data will be analyzed by statistical methods. 


P 186 Assesement of change in youth correc- 
tional institutions as a result of a staff 
training project. 


PERSONNEL: William J. O'Brien; 

Robert Martinson. 

AUSPICES: University of California, School of 
Criminology; President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime; The Institute for 
the Study of Crime and Delinquency; California 
Department of Corrections. 

DATES: Began July, 1963. Completed May, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph D. Lohman, Dean, School 
of Criminology, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


SUMMARY: This research describes the effects 
of a two-year project which attempted to 
bring about substantial change in six youth 
correctional institutions by way of an inten- 
sive staff training program. Fifty trainees, 
representing the middle management strata 
and a wide range of professional classifica- 
tions, were selected from these institutions 
and subjected to an intensive training pro- 
gram. The training was of three types: 

(1) didactic-- the subjects attended formal 
lectures by eminent persons in the fields of 
criminology, sociology, psychiatry, etc.; 

(2) institutional experiences -- the subjects 
took field trips, assumed various responsibil- 
ities outside their usual job assignment, 
attended seminars and discussion groups, etc.; 
(3) sensitivity training -- the subjects were 
subjected to a kind of group counseling or 
group therapy. 

The problem of the independent research team 
was to assess the impact of the training 
program on: 

(1) the trainees; 

(2) the institutions generally; 

(3) the wards and inmates of the various 
institutions. 

A number of evaluation techniques were em- 
ployed including pre- and post-psychological 
tests, extensive use of questionnaires and 
interview data. 


Early analysis of these data indicates that 
the training had a significant effect on all 
the trainees with respect to changing their 
attitudes and feelings toward their wards 
and the staff they worked with or supervised. 
Further, it is clear that there was a differ- 
ential effect in the several institutions 
with respect to change in the structure and 
operation of the particular institution. 

The degree of change, measured in the direc- 
tion of modern concepts of treatment, was 
found to be highly dependent upon adminis- 
trative acceptance and support of the goals 
of the training program. 
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P 187 The Junior Citizens Corps Inc. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Washington, D. C. Health and Welfare 
Council; Washington, D. C. Police Department; 
U. S. Government. 

DATES: Began October 1, 1942. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Mr. James R. Conaway, Acting 
Executive Director, Junior Citizens Corps, Inc. 
720 Barry Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY: The Junior Citizens Corps is a youth 
agency established to provide services directed 
toward the development of qualities of positive 
leadership. The program has a three-fold 
emphasis: 

(1) to seek out juvenile gangs and establish 
contact with them; 

(2) to work with these gangs in their partic- 
ular area of the community; 

(3) to discover and train volunteers to assist 
in carrying out various activities in conso- 
nance with the broad purpose of the agency. 


The Junior Citizens Corps directs attention 
to those youth who do not voluntarily take 
advantage of other existing youth programs in 
the community. The participants in the pro- 
gram are antisocially inclined teen-agers who 
tend to gravitate toward street gangs and 
whose behavior reflects deep-seated resentment 
toward the accepted discipline of society. 


The Junior Citizens Corpse central theoretical 
hypothesis is Opportunity Theory. It inte- 
grates the concepts of anomie and the concept 
of differential associations for its basic 
theoretical underpinnings. This theoretical 
frame of reference holds that deviance is a 
social adjustive mechanism. The path of 
social adjustment of the slum youth is defined 
by a differential opportunity system. The 
youngster who becomes a part of a delinquent 
gang makes this choice out of the opportunities 
available to him. When the conventional 

means for finding one's place in the main 
stream of community life are limited, one 
chooses other patterns of adjustment which are 
available. 


The Junior Citizens Corps works with children, 
six to nineteen years of age, and provides 
counseling, vocational guidance and casework 
with the family of gang members. It replaces 
the gang with a neighborhood club and seeks 
to develop in the young people, respect for 
laws and the property of others, a spirit of 
cooperation and good citizenship, indigenous 
leadership and pride in self. Sociologists, 
the police, professional group workers and 
counselors, a recreation specialist and 100 
professional and lay volunteers are involved 
in servicing the more than 3000 young people 
in the Corps. 
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In conjunction with the service phase of the 
Junior Citizens Corps' Action for Youth, 
basic research on substantive issues perti- 
nent to the definition, distribution, origins 
and content of juvenile delinquency, as well 
as to related matters; and evaluation of the 
net impact of the service program as a whole 
upon significant community variables, such 
as the rates and types of deviant behavior, 
the social integration of residents, their 
attitudes toward the community, and their 
sense of social well-being is currently on- 
going and planned for the future. 


P 188 A limited research study of pregnant 
girls in a detention setting. 


PERSONNEL: Vernon McClean; Mazy Yurdin; 

Paul Kirschner. 

AUSPICES: Youth House Inc., New York City. 
a Began May 15, 1964. Completed May 15, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Mazy Yurdin, Director of 
Clinical Service, Youth House, Inc. 
1221 Spofford Avenue, Bronx, New York, 10474, 


SUMMARY: This is a study of fifty pregnant 
girls admitted to juvenile detention from 
May 15th to November, 1964. ‘The objective is 
an evaluation of the appropriateness of the 
detention setting and the services which are 
available or lacking within it for the girls 
and their babies. The method used is statis- 
tical case analysis of each girl in this 
group, with particular attention to: 
(1) nature of offense; 
(2) medical problems; 
(3) behavioral problems; 
(4) programming problems; 
(5) physical facilities; 
(6) casework services for: 

a) the child in detention; 

b) the unborn baby. 
This study will also include possible alter- 
natives to detention for the pregnant girl. 


P 189 A study of the Federal Sentencing 
Council: an attempt at reducing sentence 
disparity. 


PERSONNEL: Theodore Levin; Charles Hosner; 
Ralph Carr Fletcher; Lynn D. Sigurdson. 
AUSPICES: University of Michigan, School of 
Social Work; U. S. District Court, East 
Michigan Division. 

DATES: Began November 192. 
1964. 


Completed May, 
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CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Lynn D. Sigurdson, M. S. W. 
5426 Fischer Avenue, Detroit 13, Michigan. 


SUMMARY: The hypothesis was that the Sentenc- 
ing Council as operated by the court in ques- 
tion was effective in reducing sentence dis- 
parity. In order to determine whether or not 
this was so, the entire population of those 
defendants covered in the Council's third 
year of operation (643) was studied. The 
first portion of the study indicated that as 
measured, the Council was meeting its goal. 
There was strong statistical evidence to 
indicate a rise in judicial agreement since 
the advent of the Council, as well as a 
rising influence of brother judges on the 
sentencing judge. The second portion of the 
study indicated that an offender's sex and type 
of offense were significant in regard to 
judicial agreement whereas the offender's age 
was not. With regard to consistency between 
the sentencing judge's original recommendation 
and his final disposition, it was determined 
that age and sex were far more significant 
than was type of offense. The limitations 

of the second portion of the study were 
recognized. 


P 190 A study of values and gang delinquency. 


PERSONNEL: Robert A. Gordon. 

AUSPICES: Johns Hopkins University; National 
Institutes of Health. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1965. Estimated 
completion December 31, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Robert A. Gordon, 
Department of Social Relations, 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. 


SUMMARY: The object of this research is to 
substantiate the findings of a previous study 
reported in Gordon, Robert A. Values and gang 
delinquency. American Journal of Sociology. 
September, 1963. These findings were that 
gang boys really do hold middle-class values 
of the prescriptive variety, although they 
may differ with respect to proscriptive 
values. The population and basic methods are 
the same as in the previous study. 


P 191 Action research on training needs of 
citizen leaders. 


PERSONNEL: George Henderson; Jack Logan. 
AUSPICES: Wayne State University, Delinquency 
Control Training Center; U. S. Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development; 


President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. 

DATES: Began July 1, 1964. Completed 

June 30, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: George Henderson, Delinquency 
Control Training Center, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


SUMMARY: An action research project is now in 
progress to determine the training needs of 
two groups of citizen leaders in high delin- 
quency areas in Detroit. One group is of 

the officers and active members of an organi- 
zation of mothers on ADC. The other is the 
influential members of the group of recent 
immigrants from the Appalachian regions of 
the United States. Both groups have been 
offered the training. Tape recordings of 
interviews and group sessions have been 
taken. 


The aim is to determine what place leadership 
plays in the life-space of the individual, 
how they see their respective roles with 
regard to professional personnel and what 
specific training they ought to have in order 
to improve their ability in the following 
areas: 

(1) coping with the power structure of the 
city; 

(2) getting better service from professional 
workers; 

(3) protecting the autonomy of their members; 
(4) improving the intra-organizational aspects 
of their groups. 


P 192 A study of the efficacy of social 
group work in limiting delinquency. 


PERSONNEL: James D. Page; Frank Seever. 
AUSPICES: The Lighthouse Settlement, 
Philadelphia; Temple University, Department 
of Psychology; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began 1961. Completed 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor James D. Page, Ph. D., 
Department of Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 19122. 


SUMMARY: The major objective of this project 
was to test the effectiveness of an intensive 
social group program, as administered in a 
Boy's Club settlement house setting, in 
preventing d-linquency. A group of eighty- 
seven high aggressive boys, with a mean age 
of ten, were enrolled in a treatment oriented 
Boy's Club. Their subsequent delinquency 
outcome as determined by police and court 
contacts was followed for a period of four 
years. A similar follow-up study was made 
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of an untreated control group of ninety-six 
boys matched for I.Q., age, socioeconomic 
status and aggressive behavior. Negative 
findings were noted. An equal proportion of 
treated and untreated boys became delinquent. 
There was a slight tendency for untreated 
boys to commit more offenses leading to court 
referral. 


P 193 An analysis of school dropouts 
committed to the Wisconsin State Reformatory. 


PERSONNEL: Phillip J. Slinger. 

AUSPICES: Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare, Division of Corrections. 

DATES: Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Morline M. Anderson, 
Assistant Director, Division of Corrections, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 

Madison, Wisconsin, 53702. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this study was to 
determine the number and characteristics of 
inmates committed to the Wisconsin State 
Reformatory who were school dropouts. A 
questionnaire for collecting the data was 
administered to 271 inmates of the Wisconsin 
State Reformatory. These were all the 
admissions to the Wisconsin State Reformatory, 
except parole violators, during the period 
from August 16, 1963 to January 16, 1964. 


The collection and analysis of the data pro- 
vided the following findings: the average 
inmate completed nine and one-half school 
grades; the average grade achievement was 
seven school grades; the average inmate was 
retarded two and one-half school grades; the 
fifteen and sixteen year old group had the 
least amount of grade retardation, two school 
grades; less than eight percent of the sample 
were high school graduates; these graduates 
were from the lower half of their respective 
graduating classes since they averaged three 
and one-fourth grades lower on their achieve- 
ment than their grade completed; about seventy 
percent of the inmates were between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-one; the average age 

of the sample was 20.5 years. More than 
three out of four inmates (seventy-six percent) 
voluntarily dropped out of school as compared 
with the sixteen percent dropout rate for the 
high schools of Wisconsin; in the sample 
studied there were almost ten times as many 
dropouts (205) as high school graduates 
(twenty-one); about one out of six (seventeen 
percent) was in school when he was committed 
to a correctional institution. 


Many different reasons were given for leaving 
school. There was no one particular reason 
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that seemed universal; however, dissatisfac- 
tion with school, trouble with school and 

law enforcement authorities and inability to 
see relationship between school subjects 
taken and future work were quite frequently 
indicated by the respondents. Slightly over 
one-half of the dropouts indicated that they 
had participated in extra-curricula activities 
while they were in school. This finding is 
quite high when compared with most dropout 
studies. Over three-fourths of the dropouts 
felt that their education was considered to 
be important by their parents or guardians. 
About three-fifths of the dropouts had been 
employed full time after leaving school. 

The remainder were unemployed or had part- 
time jobs. Twenty-four percent of the drop- 
outs felt that if they had stayed in school 
they would not have been sent to a correc- 
tional institution. Sixty-nine percent of 
the dropouts could not say whether education 
would have helped keep them out of a correc- 
tional institution. Seven percent of the 
dropouts said that they would have been sent 
to a correctional institution even if they had 
stayed in school. Forty percent of the drop- 
outs left school without conferring with any- 
one. Fifty-nine percent of the dropouts felt 
that they were hindered in getting a good job 
because they did not have a high school 
diploma. 


P 194 Area studies on delinquency prevention. 


PERSONNEL: Shisei Nakazato; Yoshio Matsumoto; 
Kanehiro Hoshino. 

AUSPICES: Japanese Ministry of Justice, 
Scientific Police Research Institute. 

DATES: Began April, 1964. Estimated 
completion 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Shisei Nakazato, Scientific 
Police Research Institute, Sanban-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


SUMMARY: A few small Japanese cities, with 
populations ranging from 40,000 to 50,000, 
were selected as the subject of this project. 
We will try to refine methods of predicting 
the rise of juvenile delinquency in these 
areas, develop treatment and prevention 
methods based on these findings and evaluate 
the effect these methods have on the popula- 
tion studied. 


P 195 An evaluation of the attitude of the 
general public toward crime and delinquency. 


PERSONNEL: Haruo Nishimura. 
AUSPICES: 


DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 
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CORRESPONDENT: Haruo Nishimura, Scientific 
Police Research Institution, Sanban-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


SUMMARY: Criminals and delinquents can be re- 
garded as a minority group in modern society. 
We are measuring the attitudes of the general 
public toward criminals and delinquents to 
discover what they regard the function and 
results of this minority group to be. 


P 196 A study of the value system of juvenile 
delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Kenichi Nitta. 

AUSPICES: Tokyo Juvenile Detention and 
Classification Home. 

DATES: Began June, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Kenichi Nitta, Tokyo Juvenile 
Detention and Classification Home, 
2-138 Nerima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


SUMMARY: The value system of a specific 
personality is not homogeneous, but can be 
thought of as a developmental process with 
many conflicting dimensions. The value system 
of a juvenile delinquent is organized in con- 
junction with his personality and environment 
so that his needs are satisfied in the direc- 
tion of anti-social norms. This is especially 
true since modern society subscribes to many 
conflicting norms. This project will use 
questionnaires, Q-sorts, interviews and paired 
comparative studies to discover which variables 
in value systems are most indicative of delin- 
quency. 


P 197 Study of Japanese Children who attempted 
or committed suicide. 


PERSONNEL: Kenshiro Ohara; Makoto Shimizu; 
Shizuo Aizawa; Hiroshi Kojima. 

AUSPICES: Jikei Medical School; Family Courts; 
Child Guidance Clinic Centers. 

DATES: Began April, 1962. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Kenshiro Ohara, Tamagawa Hoyoin, 
946 Shimonoge, Kawasaki City, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, Japan. 


SUMMARY: This project comprises a study of 

the characteristics of children under fourteen 
years of age who committed or attempted suicide 
in Japan. The statistical study yielded no 
significant differences between the incidence 
of suicide in male as compared with female 
children, the incidence of suicide in rural as 
compared with urban areas or the incidence of 
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suicide in northern as compared with southern 
Japan. There was no significant difference 
in the number of suicides per month. Most 
children committed suicide by strangulation 
or jumping from a height. In attempted 
suicide, most children swallowed a foreign 
substance like paint or needles. The psycho- 
logical characteristics of children who 
attempt suicide were studied by means of an 
investigation of thirty-eight attempted 
suicides. Two hundred-ninety institutions 
throughout Japan cooperated in this part of 
the study. Twenty of the thirty-eight cases 
were male, eighteen were female. Most of 
the children came from below average homes, 
forty-seven percent had parents with definite 
adjustment problems. Few of the children had 
been under psychiatric care. Most suffered 
from inferiority complexes. The number of 
introverts was equal to the number of extro- 
verts and there was a great range in I.Q. 
scores. Twenty-one of thirty-two children 
were found to have a record of delinquency. 
This consisted mainly of theft and running 
away from home. The group with a record of 
delinquency was the group with the poorest 
prognosis. Family environment was the major 
influence in almost every case. 


P 198 A study of juvenile delinquents who 
sell their blood for money. 


PERSONNEL: Yoshitaka Okada; Minoru Harashima; 
Yoichi Kajimura; Hidao Kanayama; 

Nagao Kobayashi; Minoru Sugita; 

Hiroshi Nakaseko; Akira Mori; 

Kazuaki Kawahara. 

AUSPICES: Nagoya Juvenile Detention and 
Classification Home. 
DATES: Began July, 1963. 
1963. 


CORRESPONDENT: Yoshitaka Okada, Nagoya 
Juvenile Detention and Classification Home, 
1-150 Kitachigusa-cho, Chigusa-ku, Nagoya 
Prefecture, Aichi Prefecture, Japan. 


Completed October, 


SUMMARY: A study was made of the characteris- 
tics of juvenile delinquents who sold their 
blood for money to determine if their only 
motivation for the act was money, or if there 
was a relationship between their delinquency 
and the act of selling their blood. The find- 
ings were as follows: 

(1) the personality of the delinquents who 
sold their blood was more deviant than that 
of the delinquents who did not; 

(2) the rate of psychopathic manifestations 
was higher in delinquents who sold their 
blood than in those who did not; 

(3) the timing of the act of blood selling 
was related to the timing of the commission 














of delinquencies; 

(4) the environment of the delinquents who 
sold their blood was bad; 

(5) all of the delinquents who sold their 
blood complained of feelings of disgust and 
physical unsteadiness; 

(6) the act of blood selling seemed to de- 
crease constructive attitudes, destroyed the 
will to work, was related to delinquencies 
ethically, attitudinally and in terms of 
conformity, and seemed to be an established 
part of the delinquent milieu. 


P 199 A study of the effect of variation in 
probation and parole supervision practice. 


PERSONNEL: Joseph D. Lohman; Albert Wahl; 
Robert M. Carter. 

AUSPICES: University of California, School of 
Criminology, Berkeley; U. S. District Court, 
San Francisco; U. S. Board of Parole; 
National Institute of Mental Health; 

U. S. Probation Office, Northern District of 
California. 

DATES: Began September 1, 1964 Estimated 
completion August 31, 1969. 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph D. Lohman, Dean, 
School of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 9#720. 


SUMMARY: This research project, relating to 
probation and parole supervision, will deal 
with the effects of supervision on proba- 
tioners and parolees, with a view to deter- 
mining the differentiated responses of simi- 
lar samples of individuals to varied inten- 
sities of treatment. Over a period of some 
four years, individuals placed on probation 
or parole would be distributed among caseloads 
ranging from minimum supervision to intensive 
supervision. They would be studied to deter- 


mine the relationships between the consequences 


of differentiated supervision and the social, 
psychological and criminal histories of those 
offenders. The research design is formulated 
to produce objective and concrete results 
that should be of great significance both to 
theory and practice in criminology. 


P 200 A study of the characteristics of the 
members of a delinquent girl gang. 


PERSONNEL: Yukio Sakai; Kazuo Ogawa; 
Yasuhiko Tsuchiya; Mamoru Yoshimori. 
AUSPICES: Hiroshima University; Kifunebara 
Girls' Garden. 

DATES: Began April, 1964, Continuing. 
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CORRESPONDENT: Yukio Sakai, Hiroshima 
University, Hiroshima City, Japan. 


SUMMARY: This project investigates the effect 
of group norms on the actions of members of 
delinquent girl gangs and tries to isolate 
any characteristics which seem particularly 
representative of girl gangs. The subjects 
were eighty girls committed to the Kifunebara 
Girls' Garden, a girls' training school. 
Observation, interviews, questionnaires, 
sociometric tests, personal perception tests, 
diaries and an analysis of events were used. 
It is hoped that an analysis of the data will 
yield answers to the following: 

(1) what factors are included in the group 
norm of a delinquent girl gang; 

(2) how strong is the influence of the group 
norm on the members of the gang; 

(3) what are the special characteristics of 
the behavior of the leaders in a girl gang; 
(4) what are the special characteristics of 
the behavior of the followers in a girl gang; 
(5) what influence does the group norm of 
the gang a girl belongs to outside of school 
have on her behavior in school? 









P 201 A study of prisoners in Fuchu Prison 
who have committed a crime of violence. 


PERSONNEL: Kiyomi Satake; Yoshiro Kanehira; 
Migiwa Sakai; Takeo Ohsumi. 

AUSPICES: Fuchu Prison, Japan. 

DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Kiyomi Satake, Fuchu Prison, 
4-10 Harumi-cho, Fuchu City, Tokyo, Japan. 


SUMMARY: A study of the inmates of Fuchu 
Prison revealed that twenty-seven percent of 
the prison population had been convicted for 
crimes of violence. This rate is approxi- 
mately the same as that for the entire 
Japanese prison population. There has also 
been an increase in acts of violence within 
the prison. About thirty-five percent of 
the disciplinary problems in Fuchu Prison are 
of this type. There is a tendency for 
prisoners who have little prospect of improve- 
ment or who are recidivists to accumulate in 
Fuchu Prison since it is a B class prison 
and its geographical and institutional situa- 
tion enable it to cope with such prisoners. 
Twenty-five percent of the Fuchu Prison popu- 
lation are connected with the underworld and 
thirty percent are mentally defective or 
quasi-defective. 


The purpose of this project is to analyze, 

psychologically, those prisoners who show a 
tendency towards acts of violence, with the 
intention of establishing more effective 
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treatment programs. We will: 

(1) analyze and categorize the etiology and 
motivation of the acts of violence; 

(2) give counseling services to prisoners 

who commit acts of violence more than once; 
(3) follow-up these prisoners after their 
release to compare and contrast their behavior 
pattern within the prison with their adjust- 
ment to the outside world. 






P 202 A study of present treatment practices 
and disposition of juvenile delinquents in 
Japan. 


PERSONNEL: Sajiemon Sato. 
AUSPICES : 
DATES: Began August, 1963. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Sajiemon Sato, Tokyo District 
Public Prosecutor's Offices, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


SUMMARY: The treatment of juvenile delinquents 
in Japan is governed by complex legislation. 
This suggests that special consideration is 
being given to the treatment of juveniles, 
however it is felt that the actual treatment 
is far from the reformative and rehabilitative 
ideal which has been established. This inten- 
sive case study of a juvenile delinquent has 
been undertaken to reveal pragmatically 
exactly what treatment he has received and 
exactly what the disposition of his case has 
been. Present practice and general theory on 


the treatment of juveniles will be reviewed 
and critical analysis of defects and strong 
points and recommendations for improvements 
will be made. 







P 203 Use of the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) with juvenile delinquents. 





PERSONNEL: Kazuo Sato; Kaku Ohe; Ysushi Tomita. 
AUSPICES: Sapporo Medical College; Tomita 
Hospital. 

DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Kazuo Sato, Hakodate Juvenile 
Detention and Classification Home, 

148-3 Nakashima-cho, Hakodate City, 
Hokkaido, Japan. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this project is to 
evaluate the TAT protocols as predictors of 
delinquency and to ascertain which of the 
characteristics of juvenile delinquents, as 
revealed by the TAT, are most indicative of 
delinquency. A control group made up of Ainus, 


mental defectives and normal high school boys 
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will be used for comparison. 


P 204 A study of middle class delinquent 
gang members. 


PERSONNEL: Genshiro Suwa. 
AUSPICES: Aomori Family Court, Japan. 
DATES: Began August, 1964. Continuing. 





CORRESPONDENT: Genshiro Suwa, Aomori Family 
Court, Hirosaki Sub-department, 

7 Shirogane-cho, Oaza Hirosaci City, 

Aomori Prefecture, Japan. 


SUMMARY: This study of the characteristics 
and values of a middle class delinquent gang 
apprehended for shoplifting revealed: 

(1) the boys were all of the middle socio- 
economic class; 

(2) they had an average I.Q. of ninety-six; 
(3) there was no set leader of the group, all 
acted as leaders at one time or another; 

(4) the group was not a strong reference group, 
but a "we-group"; 

(5) all members were equally responsible for 
the group's actions; 

(6) the delinquent acts were overtly non- 
utilitarian, based on a desire for mischief, 
unplanned, done for immediate gratification 
of an impulse; 

(7) the gang members were lazy, spendthrift, 
irresponsible, impulsive, with no set 
standards; 

(8) they had no connection with organized 
crime or criminal subcultures. The delin- 
quencies of this gang cannot be explained by 
reference to the leisure culture theory only, 
but it does not conform to the delinquent 
subculture theory either. 





P 205 A study of recidivists. 


PERSONNEL: Kenichiro Takamura. 
AUSPICES: Kobe Detention House, Japan. 
DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Kenichiro Takamura, Kobe 
Detention House, 2-8 Kikusui-cho, 
Hyogo-ku, Kobe City, Hajogo Prefecture, 
Japan. 


SUMMARY: Two hundred forty-one recidivists, 
processed in the Kobe Detention Home between 
April and June, 1964, were the subjects of 
this study. Data was gathered as to the 
frequency of their crimes, their life history 
and environment, elapsed time between last 
release and commission of crime for which 
they were apprehended, occupation, diet, I.Q., 








personality test scores, mental state. 


P 206 A study of clinic staff appraisals of 
the eligibility of first admission wards for 
community retention and rehabilitation. 


PERSONNEL : 
AUSPICES: California Youth Authority. 
DATES: Began March, 1964. Completed 
September, 1964, 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert L. Smith, Probation 
Study, Room 1187, 444 Polk Street, 
San Francisco, California, 94102. 


SUMMARY: As part of a state-wide study con- 
ducted for the Board of Corrections, clinic 
staffs at the Youth Authority's Northern Re- 
ception Center, Southern Reception Center and 
Ventura Reception Center were asked to evalu- 
ate the background and clinic records of all 
first admission wards who were considered at 
clinic staffing sessions during the period 
March 30 through June 2, 1964, and to indicate 
their judgment as to whether the ward consid- 
ered could have been safely handled in the 
community without Youth Authority commitment. 
The clinic staffs were also asked to indicate 
the principal reasons for their judgments and 
to note what they felt would be the main re- 
habilitative needs for each of those wards, 
whom they had indicated in their judgment, 
could have been safely handled in the comm- 
nity. Forms were filled out for 785 Youth 
Authority first admission wards. On the basis 
of the ward's records and staff evaluations, 
the staffs indicated that 314 wards, forty 
percent of the total, could safely have been 
retained in the community without commitment 
to the Youth Authority. Of the wards adjudged 
"Safe", 231 were male and eighty-three were 
female. The staffs tended to see wards from 
semi-urban and rural counties, females fifteen 
years of age and under, W & I Code offenders, 
driving and disorderly conduct commitments, 

as proportionately better risks for retention 
in the community. The clinic staffs cited 
more often as reasons for their judgment of 

a ward as "Safe" for retention in the commu- 
nity, factors associated with the shortness 
or non-serious nature of the ward's prior rec- 
ord, the non-serious nature of the ward's 
commitment offense and/or because the ward 
could have been retained in the community if 
some special form of probation supervision 
were available. Foster home placement and 
psychiatric services were most often cited as 
the main rehabilitative needs of wards who 
could have been retained safely in the commu- 
nity. Foster home placement was most often 
prescribed for the girls, psychiatric care for 
the boys. For those wards adjudged as "Not 
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Safe" for retention in the community, the seri- 
ousness of the commitment offense and the nega- 
tive nature of family support were most often 
given as reasons for the judgment. Wards ad- 
judged "Safe" by the clinic staffs are propor- 
tionately more likely to be released directly 
to parole from the reception center than are 
the wards adjudged "Not Safe". The data sug- 
gest that more wards could be retained in the 
community or given direct release to parole 
if their prerequisite rehabilitational needs, 
particularly foster homes, psychiatric ser- 
vices and specialized training facilities, 
were available in the community. More infor- 
mation on this project may be found in: 
Roberts, Chester, Jr. and Seckel, Joachim, P. 
A study of clinic staff appraisals of the 
eligibility of first admission wards for com- 
munity retention and rehabilitation. 
California Youth Authority, Division of 
Research, September 15, 1964. 21 p. mimeo. 


P 207 A study of juvenile traffic offenders. 


PERSONNEL: Yoshiaki Tatemitsu. 

AUSPICES: Supreme Court Probation Department; 
The Research and Training Institute for 
Family Court. 

DATES: Began September, 1964. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Yoshiaki Tatemitsu, 
Nobeoka Branch Miyazaki Family Court, 

121 Higashimotokoji, Nobeoka City, 
Miyazaki Prefecture, Japan. 


SUMMARY: A 1963 study of juvenile traffic 
offenders done at the Nobeoka Branch of the 
Miyazaki Family Court indicated that there 
were significant psychological differences 
between juveniles with many traffic violations 
and juveniles with no or few traffic viola- 
tions. This project will conduct a statis- 
tical analysis of twenty variables, data on 
which is available from court records, in the 
lives of all juvenile traffic offenders who 
came before the Nobeoka Branch Court between 
1959 and 1963. 


P 208 Prediction of recidivism in juvenile 
delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Tokuhiro Tatezawa. 

AUSPICES: Family Bureau, Supreme Court of 
Japan; Family Courts, Japan. 
DATES: Began September, 1960. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Tokuhiro Tatezawa, Family 
Bureau, Supreme Court of Japan, 

1-1 Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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SUMMARY: The main consideration when senten- 
cing a juvenile first offender should be the 
prevention of recidivism. At the present 
time, there are no guide lines for a judge to 
use in sentencing a juvenile first offender 
that would help him choose the course of ac- 
tion most likely to prevent recidivism. This 
project will attempt to find a pattern on 
which to base decisions on the treatment of 
juvenile offenders. 


All juvenile first offenders convicted of 
stealing, who appeared before the Japanese 
Family Courts between September 1, 1960 and 
October 31, 1960, were studied. Items which 
seemed to be directly related to the causa- 
tion of delinquency were isolated from an 
analysis of the subject's life history. 
Experienced probation officers followed the 
children through their treatment, visited the 
homes of the delinquents and interviewed the 
parents, the family and the delinquents then- 
selves. This basic investigation was com- 
pleted January 31, 1961. In September, 1964 
a follow-up project was done and all subjects 
were studied. Data was gathered concerning 
recidivism, non-recidivism, type of offense, 
method of offense, environmental conditions, 
etc. This data is being analyzed, categorized 
and correlated quantitatively and qualitatively 
and each item will be given a weighted score. 
A prediction table will be set up to differen- 
tiate delinquents prone to recidivate from 
delinquents who will probably not recidivate 
at the time of their first appearance before 
the juvenile court. 


P 209 A study of delinquent gangs in Japan. 


PERSONNEL: Toru Yamaguchi; Sadamori Muramae; 
Shouji Kuroda. 

AUSPICES: Ehime University; Matsuyama Family 
Court; Matsuyama Juvenile Detention and 
Classification Home; Matsuyama Probation-Parole 
Supervision Office. 

DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Toru Yamaguchi, Ehime University, 
Jyohoku Matsuyama City, Ehime Prefecture, Japan. 


SUMMARY: Gang delinquency has been on the 
increase in Japan. In 1960, sixty percent of 
the juvenile cases before the Kyoto Family 
Court were cases of delinquency by gangs. This 
project will investigate why gang delinquency 
is on the increase, the etiology and motivation 
of the formation of gangs, the internal struc- 
ture of gangs, the characteristics of gang 
leaders, how gang delinquency can be prevented 
and what treatment should be given gang 
members. 


P 210 Pilot study of correctional training 
and manpower. 


PERSONNEL: Herman Piven; Abraham Alcabes. 
AUSPICES: National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 
DATES: Began June 15, 1964. Estimated com- 
pletion September 15, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Herman Piven, D. S. W., Pilot 
Study of Correctional Training and Manpower, 
1790 Broadway, New York, New York, 10019. 


SUMMARY: This is a pilot study to determine the 
nature and scope of existing and planned 
training programs designed to prepare person- 
nel for a variety of correctional roles; 
assessment of training programs and needs by 
key training leaders and administrators; 
projection of training resources required to 
meet anticipated training needs. 


P 211 A study of unmarried mothers who keep 
the first out-of-wedlock child. 


PERSONNEL: Mignon Sauber; Jeannette Green. 
AUSPICES: Community Council of Greater 
New York; U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Administration. 
DATES: Began October, 1962. Completed 
November, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mignon Sauber, Director, 
Research Department, Community Council of 
Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue South, 
New York 3, New York. 


SUMMARY: This study will examine the experi- 
ences during the first crucial year and a half 
following the birth of the first out-of-wed- 
lock child of approximately 250 unwed mothers 
who do not place the child for adoption. 

Five areas will be covered: 

(1) completion of education; 

(2) means of financial support; 

(3) housing arrangements; 

(4) arrangements for care of child; 

(5) social adjustment (i.e. whether the unwed 
mother marries, becomes pregnant out-of-wed- 
lock again, comes into contact with law en- 
forcement agencies, is affiliated with neigh- 
borhood groups, etc.) 

Information will be obtained through a series 
of interviews with the unwed mothers, begin- 
ning with an interview at the hospital at the 
time of confinement and supplemented by fol- 
low-up interviews at six-month intervals 
thereafter until eighteen months after de- 
livery. The investigation will focus upon 
the unwed mother's experiences in the five 
specified areas in terms of changes in her 
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situation, problems faced and efforts to cope 
with them, factors associated with failure to 
cope with problems, etc. Information that 
can be used in planning a "package" of 
community health, welfare and other services 
which would have the greatest potential for 
furthering rehabilitation of the mother and 
the welfare of the child will be gathered. 


P 212 Non-residential retraining and 
rehabilitation of delinquent boys between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen. 


PERSONNEL: Louis G. Maglio; 

John J. Connelly, Jr.; Lawrence S. Plenty; 
Matthew J. Gallahue; E. Mary Hammond; 

Robert W. Bushlow; Alice Fleming; 

Theodore Lindauer. 

AUSPICES: Judge Baker Guidance Center; 

The Boston Dispensary; Boston Juvenile Court; 
Citizenship Training Group, Inc. 

DATES: Began September, 1936. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Louis G. Maglio, Executive 
Director, Citizenship Training Group, Inc., 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
02116. 


SUMMARY: This is an ongoing action program 
designed to assist the delinquent boy in 
helping him to help himself through a variety 
of available disciplines. It stands midway 
between probation and custodial care. 


P 213 Narcotics Addicts Anonymous group at 
Massachusetts Correctional Institute, Walpole. 


PERSONNEL: William F. Bugden. 

AUSPICES: Massachusetts Department of 
Correction; Office of the Commissioner of 
Probation; Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Health; Massachusetts Correctional Institute, 
Walpole. 

DATES: Began January, 1965. 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: William F. Bugden, Ph. D., 
Director of Research, Office of the 
Commissioner of Probation, 206 New Court House, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 02108. 


Completed August, 


SUMMARY: This is a descriptive study of a 

program that was initiated at Massachusetts 
Correctional Institute, Walpole in December, 
1962 involving a self-help group of narcotic 
addicts. The study will relate how and why 
the program was organized, the operation of 
the program and will include sociological 

data relative to approximately seventy-five 
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men who have at various times participated 
in the program. The director of this study 
has acted as a counsellor to the group and 
has attended almost all of the weekly meet- 
ings since the formation of the program. 


P 214 Tolerance as an aspect of law enforce- 
ment behavior by municipal policemen. 


PERSONNEL: G. W. Marsman. 
AUSPICES: 

DATES: Began October, 1963. 
October, 1964. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. G. W. Marsman. 
Sociologisch Instituut, Verl. 
Croenestraat 43, Nijmegen, Netherlands. 


SUMMARY: Policemen were given a series of 
cases illustrative of deviant behavior. 

They were asked to state their reaction to 
the various crime situations. The purpose 
was to discover which factors were related 

to differences in the tolerance limit of the 
policemen confronted with various kinds of 
deviance. The findings were that the police- 
men conformed rather strongly to the formal 
rules on how to behave in each case. How- 
ever, policemen did treat certain situations 
with more tolerance than others, the deciding 
factor apparently being the type of situation 
and the type of person. 


P 215 Training for personnel on the problems 
of socially disadvantaged youth and juvenile 
delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Beryce W. MacLennan; 

Jacob R. Fishman; William L. Klein; 

William H. Denham; Walter L. Walker; 

Myrna Levine. 

AUSPICES: Howard University, Center for Youth 
and Community Studies; President's Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 
DATES: Began June, 1963. Estimated 
completion June, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Beryce W. MacLennan, Ph. D., 
Center for Youth and Community Studies, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY: The Training Center of the Howard 
University Center for Youth and Community 
Studies, is engaged in the development of 
training for personnel in the problems of 
socially disadvantaged youth and juvenile 
delinquents. Training is offered to out-of- 
work, out-of-school youth for careers in 

human services for youth; professional and non- 
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professional staff currently working in human 
services; and university graduate students. 
Model training approaches, curriculum and 
instruments for evaluation which can be 
generalized and circulated throughout the 
country are developed in all programs. An 
inter-disciplinary approach to training is 
emphasized in order to minimize the lack of 
communication and collaboration apparent 
among the socially deprived, the profes- 
sionals and the social planners. 


P 216 A study of selected client character- 
istics which might differentiate between long 
and short term cases in a juvenile court. 


PERSONNEL: Charles Wolfson; Fred Lawless. 
AUSPICES: Probate Court, Juvenile Division, 
Washtenaw County, Michigan; 

University of Michigan, School of Social Work. 
DATES: Began November, 1963. Completed 
April, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Fred Lawless, 
924 Houghton Street, Saginaw, Michigan. 


SUMMARY: This study is concerned with deter- 
mination of long-term and short-term treatment 
of juvenile delinquents who have come under 
the jurisdiction of a juvenile court. The 
hypothesis was based on the assumption that 
children with backgrounds characterized by 
middle-class standards remained in treatment 
longer than those with lower-class attributes. 


The research involved a random sampling of 
closed juvenile delinquency cases. Twenty- 
six youths remained in treatment for a period 
of time in excess of two years. These became 
the long-term treatment cases. Twenty-eight 
cases, which had continued in treatment from 
three to fifteen months, became the sampling 
for short-term treatment cases. Tne method 
of study contrasted thirteen social and per- 
sonal attributes of the two sample groups of 
cases. Selected individual characteristics 
used in the study are: age, sex, race, age- 
grade ratio, family composition, employment 
of mother, occupation of father, nature of 
offense, source of court referral, court dis- 
position, previous court history, additional 
offenses while in treatment and placement of 
juvenile while in treatment. 


Findings did not support the hypothesis, but 
did indicate that characteristics may influ- 
ence the duration of time a juvenile remains 
in treatment. It has been concluded that 
additional variables should be considered in 
any further study of this kind. Such factors 
as intensity of therapy, nature of treatment 
plan, legal and administrative practices built 


into the court system, values and beliefs of 
court workers, parent-child relationships 
and many other variables may have a direct 
effect upon the period of time a juvenile is 
continued in treatment. 


P 217 A study of the interaction between 
gang members and the police. 


PERSONNEL: Carl Werthman; Irving Piliavin. 
AUSPICES: University of California, Berkeley, 
Center for the Study of Law and Society; 
University of California, Berkeley, Survey 
Research Center; Ford Foundation; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

DATES: Began 1961. Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: William L. Nichols, Assistant 
Director, Survey Research Center, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 


SUMMARY: The concern of this project is to 
describe: 

(1) the nature of the interactions taking 
place between gang boys and police; 

(2) some of the conditions which cause these 
interactions to take this particular form; 
(3) the responses of gang boys to these 
encounters. 

Data were collected by having one investiga- 
tor accompany police on their patrols for 
about a year and the other investigator accom- 
pany gang boys on their rounds for about two 
years. A monograph arising from this project 
entitled "Gang members and the police" will 
appear in a forthcoming volume on the police 
edited by David Bordua and Morris Janowitz. 


P 218 A follow-up study of two groups of 
discharged penal-psychiatric patients. 


PERSONNEL: William R. Morrow; 

Donald B. Peterson. 

AUSPICES: Fulton State Hospital, Fulton, 
Missouri. 

DATES: Began December, 1963. 
January, 1965. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: William R. Morrow, Ph. D., 
Research Coordinator, Fulton State Hospital, 
Fulton, Missouri. 


SUMMARY: Follow-up data on criminal offenses 
and psychiatric rehospitalization were 
obtained on adult male patients discharged 
between 1956 and early 1962 from a state- 
wide penal-psychiatric unit at Fulton State 
Hospital, who had been committed as "not 
guilty by reason of insanity" (NGRI group, 





N=44) or as "criminal sexual psychopaths" 
CSP group, N=43). Comprehensive search 
procedures were employed. All subjects were 
located. 


Excluding deaths, rates of failure (new 
felony and/or psychiatric rehospitalization) 
for the NGRI group were forty-three percent 
in three years, fifty-two percent in five 
years; for the CSP group, eighteen percent 

in three years, twenty-five percent in five 
years. In these small samples, only two 
statistically significant prognostic relation- 
ships were found for the NGRI group, none for 
the CSP group. NGRI patients with two or 
more previous offenses were more likely to 
fail than were those with none or one. NGRI 
patients with one or more economic offenses 
past or present were more likely to fail 

than were those with exclusively non-economic 
offenses. 


P 219 A cross validation of the Jacobson- 
Wirt Eighteen Varjable Profile and Panton's 
Prison Classification Inventory. 


PERSONNEL: Paul F. Bramwell. 
AUSPICES: Utah State Prison, Salt Lake City. 
DATES: Estimated conpletion December 31, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul F. Bramwell, Prison 
Psychologist, Utah State Prison, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SUMMARY: The approximately 250 new inmates 
expected to be incarcerated in Utah State 
Prison in 1965 will be administered the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI). Protocols of those inmates who do 
not read at least the equivalent of the fifth 
grade (established by scores on the California 
Achievement Test) will not be used. The ob- 
tained scores will be compared with those 
published by Jacobson and Wirt and Panton. 


P 220 The California Psychological Inventory 
administered as a part of custodial officer 
selection procedure. 


PERSONNEL: Paul F. Bramwell. 
AUSPICES: Utah State Prison, Salt Lake City. 
DATES: Estimated completion December 31, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul F. Bramwell, Prison 
Psychologist, Utah State Prison, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SUMMARY: Approximately one half the custodial 
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the California Psychological Inventory (CPI). 
Raw score norms are to be produced for the 
following dichotomies: "good" vs. "poor" 
officers; "young" vs. "old"; "new" vs. "old" 
(employment status); officers vs. Sergeants 
and Lieutenants. These norms are to be used 
to help in more effective employment proce- 
dures. 


P 221 A study of the hypnosis susceptibility 
norms of Utah State Prison inmates. 


PERSONNEL: Paul F. Bramwell; Robert J. Howell. 
AUSPICES: Utah State Prison, Salt Lake City. 
DATES: Began 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul F. Bramwell, Prison 
Psychologist, Utah State Prison, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SUMMARY: Using the Stanford Hypnotic Suscep- 
tibility Scales, Forms A, B and C, 100 inmate 
volunteers from the Orientation Unit (Recep- 
tion and Guidance) will be administered the 
standard induction procedure. Average scores 
for the individual tests and the overall 
scale will be produced. 


P 222 The Prison Post Release Program. 


PERSONNEL: Paul F. Bramwell; Robert J. Howell. 
AUSPICES: Utah State Prison, Salt Lake City; 
Utah Adult Probation and Parole Department; 
Utah Board of Pardons and Parole. 

DATES: Began July, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul F. Bramwell, Prison 
Psychologist, Utah State Prison, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SUMMARY: Twenty-two inmates of Utah State 
Prison, who were considered poor parole risks, 
have been inducted into the Prison Post 
Release Program. All are given parole with 
the added stipulation they attend group psycho- 
therapy once per week. The specific technique 
of treatment is one developed for use with 
criminals by Bramwell and Howell. After 
eighteen months of operation only four have 
returned to prison to finish their sentences, 
giving a success rate of eighty-two percent. 


force of the Utah State Prison was administered 
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P 223 A survey of child care practices and 
facilities in Victoria, Australia, 1962-1964. 


PERSONNEL: A. G. Booth; N. R. Wearne. 
AUSPICES: Victoria Social Welfare Department. 
DATES: Began March, 1962. Completed August, 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. N. R. Wearne, Research 
Officer, Social Welfare Department, 


P. O. Box 2765 Y, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


SUMMARY: The Committee's goals were: 

(1) to make a comprehensive survey of existing 
child care practices in Victoria and of the 
facilities available to the Family Welfare 
Division; 

(2) to report on any areas of unplanned dupli- 
cation and to suggest methods for co-ordination 
of effort; 

(3) to report on any areas of deficiency and 
to recommend the appropriate means of cover- 
ing these areas in the future. 

The scope of the study included preventive 
care, adoption, foster care, reception centers, 
established and approved children's homes 

and aftercare. A complete report of the find- 
ings can be found in: Survey of child care in 
Victoria. Melbourne, Australia, Government 
Printer, 1964. 142 p. 


P 224 The Community Rehabilitation Group 
Center. 


PERSONNEL: Richard Clendenen; John M. Wall; 
Newton McCravey; Robert Fishman; 

Judge Sewell. 

AUSPICES: Kentucky Research Foundation; 
Kentucky Department of Child Welfare; 
Louisville Board of Education; Parkland 
Junior High School; Jefferson County Juvenile 
Court; Southfields; Central State Hospital; 
U. S. Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Robert Fishman, Research 
Director, Department of Child Welfare, 
Capitol Annex, Frankfort, Kentucky, 40601. 


SUMMARY: This project is designed to demon- 
strate in a quantitative and qualitative 
manner what can be accomplished through a 
non-residential community center to divert 
the thirteen and one half through fifteen 
year old male juvenile delinquent toward 
socially accepted norms of behavior. The 
structure of our non-residential community 
rehabilitation center is similar to that of 
Essexfield in New Jersey. 


The subjects were one hundred sixty boys 
adjudicated by the Juvenile Court as having 
committed a public offense. Eighty were 
assigned to the community where they were in 
a classroom setting in the morning, with the 
work situation and group therapy sessions 
following during the afternoon and evening. 
An attempt was made in the group therapy 
sessions to break down delinquent values and 
replace them with socially approved ones by 
using the pressures of the peer group on the 
individual. Each delinquent was in the pro- 
gram for approximately six months. The re- 
maining eighty acted as a control with half 
being probated and half sent to a residential 
facility. The two groups were matched in 
terms of age, I. Q., legal records and other 
important variables. 


The subjects were assessed before treatment, 
immediately after treatment and will be 
assessed five years after treatment using 
psychometric tests and pragmatic criteria 
of outcome. An experienced family social 
worker carries responsibility for work with 
parents and families of the boys. Parents 
were invited to participate in group discus- 
sions. A special teacher was available to 
members of the treatment group who were in 
need of remedial educational help. 


P 225 A study of recruitment and selection 
procedures for St. Louis policemen. 


PERSONNEL: Duff G. Gillespie; David J. Pittman. 
AUSPICES: Washington University, Social 
Science Institute; St. Louis Metropolitan 
Police Department. 

DATES: Began July, 1962. Estimated completion. 
December, 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. David J. Pittman, Director, 
Social Science Institute, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri, 63130. 


SUMMARY: This study is an analysis of the 
fate of 8,506 men who made inquiries, in 
regard to employment, of the St. Louis Police 
Department during the five-year period, 1957- 
1961. The men's progression through various 
selective procedures was analytically divided 
into three stages of attrition, arbitrarily 
termed first, second and third stages. 


At the first state of attrition, 8,506 in- 
quiries were screened for their ability to 
meet eight basic requirements (age, education, 
military service, voter registration, resi- 
dence, height and weight, driver's license 
and physical condition. Six thousand five 
hundred and eleven (76.6 percent) failed to 
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meet one or more of these requirements. The 
rationale for these requirements was examined; 
however, specificity is limited because sys- 
tematic data were unobtainable for this stage. 
At the second stage, the remaining 1,995 
applicants were evaluated by one or more of 
the following methods: aptitude tests, back- 
ground investigation, polygraph, Police Board 
interview and/or physical examination. One 
thousand four hundred and nine (70.6 percent) 
of these applicants were disqualified. An 
analysis was made in terms of whether any 
significant differences existed between the 
social variables (age, education, former 
occupation, nativity, marital status, race 
and arrest record) of the successful and un- 
successful applicants. Race proved to be the 
most significant variable. Negroes were dis- 
proportionately rejected. At the third stage, 
586 men were employed by the Police Department. 
Of these, 153 (twenty-six percent) left the 
force. The reasons for their resignation 
were categorized under three headings: 

(1) better opportunity; 

(2) inadequate performance; 

(3) involuntary. 

A statistical analysis was performed to differ- 
entiate the still-employed from the resigned, 
in terms of social characteristics. The most 
significant variable was nativity. Those 

born in Missouri resigned less frequently. 


P 226 School dropout prevention and delin- 
quency prevention project. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Community Health and Welfare Council 
of Greater Cincinnati, Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency Control; Cincinnati Union Bethel 
Neighborhood Services. 
DATES: Began January, 1964. 
tion June, 1968. 


Estimated comple- 


CORRESPONDENT: Howard C. McClary, Executive 
Director, Cincinnati Union Bethel Neighbor- 
hood Services, 1826 Baltimore Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 45225. 


SUMMARY: This project tests two hypotheses: 
(1) that several criteria are indicators that 
the individual will be likely to drop out of 
school at the age of sixteen; 

(2) that coordinated efforts, between school 
counselors and neighborhood center workers, 
involving casework with participants, after- 
school paid employment and school counseling 
will prevent participants from dropping out of 
school at the age of sixteen. 


Seventy school children in the seventh and 
eighth grades of Heinold Junior High School 
were the subjects of this project. Thirty- 
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five received individual casework, group 
therapy, after-school employment and school 
counseling. Casework was also employed with 
their families. Thirty-five acted as controls 
and did not receive special treatment. 


P 227 An analysis of Wisconsin's foster and 
group home program for delinquent juvenile 
males on aftercare. 


PERSONNEL: Larry Monson; Gary Nelson; 

John E. Raffel. 

AUSPICES: Wisconsin Division of Corrections; 
University of Wisconsin. 
DATES: Began August, 1964, 
tion May, 1965. 


Estimated comple- 


CORRESPONDENT: John E. Raffel, Administrator, 
Foster Home Unit, Wisconsin Division of 
Corrections, State Office Building, 

Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this study is to trace 
the development of the group home program in 
Wisconsin, and to analyze its comparative 
effectiveness as a treatment program. An 
attempt will be made to assess what social 

and psychological differences exist between 
boys prior to being placed in group homes, 
foster homes, or their own home and post- 
release adjustment. Three samples will be 
drawn from the boys released for the first 
time from Wisconsin correctional training 
schools from 1959 to 1963. ‘Two of the samples 
will consist of about 140 boys released to 
foster and group homes. The third sample 

will consist of three percent random sample 

of the 2,287 boys released to their ow 
parents. This latter sample will consist 

of almost seventy boys. 


Information for these boys will be secured 
from the Bureau of Research's Admission and 
Release IBM card files. Also, additional 
social and psychological data will be gleaned 
from the boys' case records. Analysis will 
be made through the use of selected nonpara- 
metric techniques, and will focus upon 
whether or not subjects placed in group homes, 
as opposed to foster homes or their own homes, 
differ significantly in background factors or 
institutional status. An attempt will be 
made to assess to what extent type of place- 
ment, i. e., group home, foster home or own 
home placement is related to post-release 
adjustment. 


Clinical services reports for the subjects in 
this study will be utilized as summarized in 
the form of ratings of various aspects of 
personality adjustment, in an effort to deter- 
mine whether the boys in these three samples 
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differed significantly in personality vari- 
ables, e. ge, social skills, judgment, plan- 
fulness, aggressive behavior, ability to 
assume responsibilities, neurotic features, 
personality trait disturbances and socio- 
pathic features prior to their placement in 
foster, group or own home settings. If such 
differences in personality variables are 
found, an attempt will be made to assess to 
what extent these differences by themselves 
(regardless of type of placement) are predic- 
tive of post-release adjustment, and to what 
extent type of placement contributes further 
to predicting post-release adjustment. 


P 228 A study of the effect of the partici- 
pation and non-participation in educational 
or training programs on the parole adjustments 
of ten parolees supervised in the Gifted 
Parolee Unit of the New York State Division 

of Parole during the period of September 1, 
1960 to September 1, 1962. 


PERSONNEL: Harry Feldman. 

AUSPICES: Fordham University, School of Social 
Service; New York State Division of Parole, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


DATES: Began 1960. Completed 1963. 


CORRESPONDENT: John M. Stanton, Ph. D., 
Director of Research, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Box 1679, Albany 1, New York. 


SUMMARY: This study concerns ten parolees in 
the Gifted Parolee Unit and compares the 
parole adjustments of two closely matched 
groups, one group engaged in educational 
programs and the other group not engaged in 
such programs. The superior parole adjustment 
made by the school group as compared to the 
non-school group during the first year of this 
unit's operation, and the continued satisfac- 
tory parole adjustment during the second 
year's operation, where only one factor, the 
engagement or non-engagement in educational 
programs differentiated the groups during both 
periods, demonstrated the validity of the 
hypothesis that the engagement in educational 
or training programs was a factor that assisted 
in the more favorable adjustments of parolees 
in the school group. 


P 229 A study of authoritarian attitudes of 
New York State parole officers. 


PERSONNEL: Earl Carter; Henry Eiseg; 
Joseph Farina; Ernest Hobson; 
Felix J. Subervi, Jr. 


AUSPICES: New York University, Graduate School 
of Public Administration; New York State 
Division of Parole, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 

DATES: Completed February, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: John M. Stanton, Ph. D., 
Director of Research, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Box 1679, Albany 1, New York. 


SUMMARY: Since excessive authoritarianism is 
believed to jeopardize the establishment of 

a therapeutic relationship in parole casework, 
an attempt was made to secure information 
about the authoritarian attitudes of New York 
State parole officers. This exploratory 
study revealed that as a group, New York State 
parole officers have relatively low authori- 
tarianism scores, reflecting attitudes which 
favor establishment of therapeutic relation- 
ships, consonant to the affirmative goal of 
parole. Findings of the Piven's Client Wel- 
fare Orientation Scale suggest that New York 
State parole officers will not tend to be 
arbitrary toward their clients merely because 
they violate conventional goals, nor will the 
officers tend to abuse the authority aspects 
of this position. 


P 230 Female parole violators: An analysis 
of the situational aspects of their failure. 


PERSONNEL: Gilda G. Petraglia. 

AUSPICES: Fordham University, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology; New York State 
Division of Parole, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 

DATES: Completed June, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: John M. Stanton, Ph. D., 
Director of Research, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Box 1679, Albany 1, New York. 


SUMMARY: This thesis represented an effort to 
discover variables which influence the parole 
adjustment of female offenders. Specifically 
it sought to uncover differences between 
parole violators and non-violators in terms 
of their background, their self-perception 
and their parole situations. 


The study described the parole adjustment of 
a group of 112 female parolees released from 
Westfield State Farm Reformatory. Data were 
collected from the case histories on the 
parolees compiled by the Division of Parole 
and from personal interviews with the paro- 
lees. In exploring the relationship of indi- 
vidual and social (environmental) variables 
to parole adjustment, the parolee's self- 
image emerged as an intervening variable. 
During periods of stress due to difficulties 
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P 231 A bibliography on the administration 
of criminal justice from 1957 on. 


PERSONNEL: Dorothy C. Tompkins. 

AUSPICES: University of California, Institute 
of Governmental Studies. 

DATES: Began 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Dorothy C. Tompkins, 
Institute of Governmental Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 


SUMMARY: This bibliography would supplement 
Administration of Criminal Justice, 1949-1956; 


a Selected Bibliography; compiled by Dorothy C. 


Tompkins for the California State Board of 
Corrections and published November, 1956. 


P 232 A study of the nature of the inmate 
sub-culture in a large medium security reform- 
atory. 


PERSONNEL: W. Edward Mann. 

AUSPICES: Canada Council; Ontario Reformatory, 
Guelph. ; 
DATES: Began March, 1961. Completed July, 1964. 
CORRESPONDENT: Professor W. Edward Mann, 
University of Western Ontario, College of Arts 
and Science, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, London, Canada. 


SUMMARY: This study of the inmate sub-culture 
in a large (1,000 inmate) medium security 
reformatory, housing young offenders, was done 
by combining interviews of a random selection 
of ex-inmates with observations made inside 
the institution over a period of one year. 

It describes: the type of boys sent to Guelph 
and the economic and psychological setting to 
which they are exposed when they enter the 
institution; the formal bureaucratic structure 
and physical plant of the reformatory; the 
types of groups that evolve from the impact 

of the above with particular emphasis on the 
inter-action in the exercise yard and other 
such meeting places; the inmate ranking system 
and its function; the inmate-guard relation- 
ship; the administrative problems which arise 
from attempted enforcement of punitive norms 
and order in conjunction with some therapy. 
Public policy toward young offenders in Canada 
is examined and recommendations are made for 
implementation of reforms. This study will be 
published in book form late in 1965. 
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P 233 A study of police services in relation 
to juvenile delinquency in a rural county of 
Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL: Kenneth L. Shimota; 

Alvin T. Nygaard; Sarah Campbell; 

Judge Harlan Hill; Wesley Rohrer; 

Merle Spencer; Ferd. Herzy. 

AUSPICES: Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare, Division for Children and Youth; 
Sauk County Juvenile Court; Sauk County 
Welfare Department; Sauk County Sheriff's 
Department. 


CORRESPONDENT: Alvin T. Nygaard, Juvenile Law 
Enforcement Consultant, Room 385, 
1 West Wilson Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


SUMMARY: This study of juvenile delinquency 
and law enforcement services to children in 
Sauk County, Wisconsin, a rural county, was 
an attempt to identify problem areas and 
suggested tentative solutions in strengthen- 
ing services to children. Problem areas in 
the study covered: 

(1) police protective services to children; 
(2) police investigations, dispositions and 
records involving allegedly delinquent 
children; 

(3) lack of communication and established 
procedures between police, schools, welfare 
and the court for working with children; 
(4) need for inservice training for law 
enforcement personnel in the areas of child 
protection, delinquency prevention and 
control. 

A major conclusion resulting from the study 
was the need for an officer in the Sauk 
County Sheriff's Department assigned to 
improving police work with children and pro- 
viding liaison services with other agencies 
serving youth. 


P 234% A study of the rehabilitation of 
delinquent boys. 


PERSONNEL: Richard M. Stephenson; 

Frank Scarpitti; Albert Elias. 

AUSPICES: Rutgers, the State University; 
Ford Foundation. 

DATES: Began January, 1962. 
pletion January, 1967. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Richard M. Stephenson, 
Douglass College, Rutgers, the State 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


SUMMARY: A major aspect of this research is 

a study of program effectiveness as indicated 
by recidivism. The universe consists of 
approximately 1,100 male, sixteen and seven- 
teen year old court dispositions to probation, 
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Essexfields (a non-residential group center), 
Group Centers (residential centers) and 
Annendale (the State Reformatory). Basic 
social background and demographic data, prior 
delinquency history, present offense and court 
disposition and MMPI's have been obtained on 
all cases. At the time of release, the boys 
are again given the MMPI and information is 
obtained on type of release, institutional 
progress and educational and occupational 
status after treatment. Cases were taken 
into the study from January, 1962 to January, 
1965 and will be allowed up to approximately 
January, 1967. Data on all court appearances 
and disposition after release will be main- 
tained on all cases. Group and matched pairs 
comparisons among treatment facilities will 
be made for recidivism. 


P 235 Development of procedural guidelines 
for policework with children in rural areas. 


PERSONNEL: Kenneth L. Shimota; 

Ellsworth Embertson; Donald Tolliver; 
Ernest Lein; Louis Bannick; Marlin Curran; 
Nilo Maenpaa; John Shubert; Charles Diamon. 
AUSPICES: Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare, Division for Children and Youth; 
Wisconsin North Central Law Enforcement 
Association. 

DATES: Began January, 1965. Estimated com- 
pletion July, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Kenneth L. Shimota, Juvenile 
Law Enforcement Consultant, Room 385, 
1 West Wilson Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


SUMMARY: This project is attempting to study, 
evaluate and develop law enforcement proce- 
dures for police work with children in rural 
areas. Included in the project is the develop- 
ment and use of field interrogation report 
forms, guides to police dispositions (inclu- 
ding referrals to court, social agencies, 
parents and parental notification of juveniles 
contacted by police), development of central 
indexes within counties and guides to develop- 
ing inter-agency working relationships. 


P 236 Prediction of criminal behavior. 


PERSONNEL: W. H. Nagel. 

AUSPICES: Netherlands Ministry of Justice; 
Leiden University, Institute for Penal Law 
and Criminology. 

DATES: Began 1959. Completed 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: W. H. Nagel, Rapenburg 38, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 


SUMMARY: This survey of the literature on 
research in the field of crime prediction 
and follow-up studies will be published as: 
Nagel, W. H. Het voorspellen van krimineel 
gedrag. (Prediction of criminal behavior. ) 
's Gravenhage, Staatsuitgevery, 1965. 253 p. 
It will also contain a critical evaluation. 


P 237 Police science program at Memphis 
State University. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Memphis State University, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology; Memphis Police 
Department; Shelby County Sheriff's Department; 
Shelby County Penal Farm. 

DATES: Began September, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Charles H. Newton, 
Chairman, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Memphis State University, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


SUMMARY: The overall aim of the program is 
twofold: first, to provide detailed instruc- 
tion to persons currently engaged in law and 
police activities; second, to prepare students 
in various phases of police and penal adminis- 
tration. The program involves three phases. 
The first phase is a sequence of five courses 
available to law enforcement officers as well 
as to the regular students of Memphis State 
University. The second phase involves on- 
the-job training on the part of students at 
Memphis State University who have evidenced 

an interest in pursuing a career in law en- 
forcement, and the third phase provides 

expert counsel for law enforcement agencies 

in this general area by providing experimental 
studies on various problems which they may 
face in the day-to-day carrying out of their 
duties and responsibilities. 


P 238 Study of a bail system for the criminal 
courts in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 


PERSONNEL: Kevin Sheard; Orie J. Vande Visse. 
AUSPICES: Cleveland Marshall Law School; 
Baldwin-Wallace College; Allstate Foundation. 
DATES: Began February, 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Orie J. Vande Visse, 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


SUMMARY: This is an action program designed to 
establish a system of release on recognizance, 
rather than release on cash bond, for certain 
qualified prisoners. 
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P 239 A study of the application of aero- 
space techniques to social problems. 


PERSONNEL: John K. Kuhn; Bruce M. Beardsley; 
Clarence A. Lysdale; Norman Solat; 

Phillip Feldman; Ewart E. Smith; 

William Eicker. 

AUSPICES: Aerojet-General Corporation; 
Space-General Corporation; Serendipity 
Associates, Inc.; California Department of 
Finance. 

DATES: Began January 20, 1965. 
completion July 20, 1965. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. John K. Kuhn, Program 
Manager, Advanced Studies Staff, 
Space-General Corporation, 

9200 East Flair Drive, El Monte, California. 


SUMMARY: This application of aerospace tech- 
niques to social problems will investigate 

the prevention and control of crime and delin- 
quency. A systems analysis of the juvenile 
and adult system of criminal justice in 
California will be undertaken. 


P 240 A comparative study of the revocation 
rates of parolees and conditional releasees 
for the commission of new crimes. 


PERSONNEL: Frank K. Gibson. 
AUSPICES: 
DATES: Project received at ICCD in 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Frank K. Gibson, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Political Science, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


SUMMARY: The general hypothesis to be tested 
can be stated as follows: The revocation rates 
of parolees and conditional releasees for the 
commission of new crimes will not be substan- 
tially different. In order to test this 
hypothesis, matched groups of parolees and 
conditional releasees (1,000 of each) will be 
compared with reference to certain demographic 
variables such as age, education, race, marital 
status, occupational status, rural-urban resi- 
dence, previous criminal record etc., as well 
as to variables concerning type of crime, 
length of sentence imposed, served and remain- 
ing to bé served and institutional record. 
Each group will be compared with the other to 
ascertain the rate of revocation based on the 
commission of new crimes. 


Using the University of Georgia's computers, 
partial correlations will be run in order to 
ascertain whether the hypothesis is tentatively 
correct. Where variables indicate a difference 
between the two groups, e. g., the parolees 

and conditional releasees, frequency distri- 
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butions will be used to further define and 
delineate the variables. 


These techniques should serve to prove or 
disprove the general hypothesis. More impor- 
tantly, the procedure should produce informa- 
tion on the following questions: 

(1) Are there certain types of prisoners who 
can be released from prison at an early date 
without supervision? 

(2) Is there any relationship between length 
of sentence imposed and served and future 
activity? 

(3) What factors (demographic or other) 
should be given the greatest weight in consid- 
ering parole for particular prisoners. 


P 241 A survey of the State of Washington 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles and field 
services. 


PERSONNEL: Tully McCrea; Helen Sumner; 
Fred Finsley; Russ Oswald. 

AUSPICES: State of Washington, Office of 
the Governor. 

DATES: Began January, 1964. 
December, 1964. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency Library, 4+ East 23 Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of the survey was to 
assess the existing adult parole structure 
in the State of Washington and to determine 
in what respects it needed altering and 
strengthening. It included broad coverage 
of the legal, judicial, program and adminis- 
trative structure of the system, with specific 
scope as follows: 

(1) quasi-judicial functions; 

(2) administrative functions and analysis; 
(3) program analysis; 

(4) analysis of pertinent parts of the Penal 
Code. 


P 243 A study of social class and types of 
delinquency. 


PERSONNEL: William R. Arnold. 

AUSPICES: University of Texas Research 
Institute; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began April, 1964. 
tion December, 1965. 


Estimated comple- 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. William R. Arnold, 
Department of Sociology, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, 78712. 
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SUMMARY: Separate Guttman scales measuring 
respectively, vandalism, theft and attacks 
against persons, were developed. These three 
scales and information about the causal fac- 
tors of peer group pressure, role model pro- 
blems and indeterminacy of status, were in- 


cluded in a questionnaire given to high school 


sophomores in a number of different size com- 


munities. The self-reported delinquency about 
which data is received is then associated with 


the different causal factors about which we 
get information. We are particularly inter- 
ested in whether or not the distribution of 
the various types of delinquency and/or the 
various causal factors we are measuring are 


associated with socioeconomic position. Find- 
ings to date are based on a small sample drawn 
from responses acquired in one city. The data 


suggest that peer pressure for delinquency is 
the only one of the causal factors associated 
with delinquency scores and that there is no 
important association of any one of three 


kinds of delinquency we studied with socioeco- 


nomic position. 






P 244 Coordinated pre-employment training 
for young adult offenders. 


PERSONNEL: Joseph G. Cannon; Henry Burns, Jr.; 
Charles W. Dean. 

AUSPICES: Kentucky Department of Corrections; 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons; U. S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1965. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Henry Burns, Jr., Department 
of Corrections, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


SUMMARY: The core of the project consists of 
three Community Guidance Centers two of which 
will be located in the Appalachian area of 
Kentucky, and one in Louisville. They will 
serve as pre-sentence diagnostic centers for 
the State and Federal courts in the area. 
Secondly, they will house parolees and proba- 
tioners who are enrolled in the area voca- 
tional training schools. Each center will 
serve approximately twenty-five residents and 
will be staffed by a Superintendent, a Social 
Worker, a Vocational Guidance Counselor, a 
Dietitian and a Custodian. Psychological and 
medical services will be contracted for in 
the surrounding areas. 


The reformatory phase of the project will be 
a program of basic education, pointed to up- 
grading the man's basic skills so that he can 


function in a vocational setting. In addition, 


vocational training, which matches the program 
in the vocational school in the community, 
will be given. A man will be able to enter 
the community school at exactly the same point 








in training at which he left the reformatory. 
This project will be a comprehensive one that 


will include gradual release from supervision, 


gradual and supervised introduction into the 
conventional social life of the community 
and finally, gradual and supervised introduc- 
tion into a productive role in the economic 
life of the community. 


The subjects will be over 200 male young 
adult offenders, sixteen to twenty-six years 
of age. Treatment will include individual 
counseling and casework with the subject's 
family. 


P 245 A study of the juvenile probation 
officer in Belgium. 


PERSONNEL: Gilvert Beirens. 

AUSPICES: Stedelijk Instituut voor Sociale 
en Psychopedagogische Studie, Ghent, Belgium; 
Juvenile Court, Bruges, Belgium. 

DATES: Began November, 1963. Completed 
August, 1964. 





CORRESPONDENT: Stedelijk Istituut voor Sociale 
en Psychopedagogische Studie, 
22 Bevelandstraat, Ghent, Belgium. 


SUMMARY: This is a study of the evolution of 
the concept of the juvenile probation officer 
(délegue a la protection de l'enfance) in 
Belgium as his work reflected the changes in 
Belgian legislation on child protection. 
There will also be an analysis of the present 
day tasks of the juvenile probation officer, 
a survey of work being done in the field and 
suggestions for more effective employment of 
this officer. 


P 246 Social adjustment recognition 
luncheons. 


PERSONNEL: David Hamil; Mylton Kennedy; 
Richard Douglass; Bill Grisby; Neil Gurrieri; 
George Clark. 

AUSPICES: Walgreens Drug Stores, Denver, 
Colorado; U-Haul of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Colorado Department of Institutions; Colorado 
Division of Youth Services; Colorado Division 
of Juvenile Parole. 

DATES: Began September 14, 1964. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Calvert R. Dodge, Senior 
Training Officer, Department of Institutions, 
Division of Youth Services, P. 0. Box 206 
Fort Logan, Colorado, 80115. 
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SUMMARY: Luncheons are arranged at a hotel or 
youth center for the purpose of honoring 
those juvenile parolees who have made excep- 
tional progress toward social adjustment in 
the community for at least a period of one 
year. About ten parolees are honored at each 
luncheon, and luncheons are held once every 
ninety days. At the December, 1964 luncheon, 
boys were given a ten-pound ham as a take- 
away gift from the sponsor. Sponsors are 
made Honorary Juvenile Parole Agents. Feed- 
back from Parole Agents indicates that paro- 
lees "do feel honored", enjoy the occasion 
and respond to the efforts by continuing 
their good conduct. 


P 247 Seminar on the juvenile delinquent. 


PERSONNEL: Calvert R. Dodge; Richard Douglass. 
AUSPICES: Colorado Department of Institutions, 
Division of Youth Services; University of 
Denver, School of Business Administration; 
University of Denver, School of Communications; 
Regis College, School of Sociology. 

DATES: Began October 3, 1964. Completed 
December 18, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Calvert R. Dodge, Senior 
Training Officer, Department of Institutions, 
Division of Youth Services, P. 0. Box 206, 
Fort Logan, Colorado, 80115. 


SUMMARY: A twelve session seminar on the 
juvenile delinquent was sponsored by the 
Division of Youth Services of Colorado. 
Registration in the weekly two-hour sessions, 
was open to any employee of the Division of 
Youth Service or the Department of Institutions 
and to other selected juvenile correctional 
workers. Sixty-two youth workers from public 
and private agencies enrolled on a voluntary 
basis. After each class the workers completed 
a feedback form showing what was most signifi- 
cant about the training session, in their 
opinion. Subjects for the sessions included: 
the story from the plaintiff's side; the 
philosophy of the court; interviewing the 
young offender; the delinquent's case; inter- 
personal communications; the probation 
officer's philosophy. Forty guest instructors 
took part including attorneys, judges, state 
representatives, professors and instructors 
from the University of Denver, the University 
of Colorado and Regis College, correctional 
and social workers, laymen and former delin- 
quents. 


A summary of students' reactions to the 

seminar was published. It indicated that, 

in general, the seminar helped change attitudes 
of various youth workers and caused them to 
understand the attitudes of other youth workers. 
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It also indicated that too many subjects 
were covered by too many instructors and sug- 
gested that the number of instructors be 
narrowed. 


A similar seminar is planned for the Fall of 


1965. 


P 248 Tours of the State Penitentiary as a 
deterrent to delinquent acts. 


PERSONNEL: Richard Douglass; Mylton Kennedy; 
Harry Tinsley; Malcolm Geddis; George Levy. 
AUSPICES: Colorado Division of Juvenile 
Parole; State Penitentiary, Canon City, 
Colorado; Lookout Mountain School for Boys, 
Golden, Colorado. 

DATES: Began September 27, 1964. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Calvert R. Dodge, Senior 
Training Officer, Department of Institutions, 
Division of Youth Services, P. 0. Box 206, 
Fort Logan, Colorado, 80115. 


SUMMARY: Groups of juvenile male parolees on 
parole to the Division of Juvenile Parole, 

who were judged likely to recidivate, were 
selected for educational tours of the State 
Penitentiary. Each month, a selected parole 
officer designated seven boys from among his 
assignees to take the tour. They were 
escorted by the parole cfficer in charge of 
the program and their own parole officer. 
Their tour of the State Penitentiary included: 
the gas chamber, death row, talks with con- 
victs destined to die, the maximum security 
area, dinner in the mess facility, the fish 
tank (an indoctrination area for new convicts), 
the in-prison informal court of justice, 

talks with old-time master mind prisoners, 

a lecture by the prison psychologist similar 
to the one given new prisoners and the iden- 
tification area. 


Before they toured the prison, each group was 
checked. Thus far, two guns and two knives 
have been confiscated. When they returned 

to Denver from the State Penitentiary, the 
boys were interviewed by the parole officer 
with regard to their impressions. 


Of the eighteen boys who have visited the 
prison to date (February, 1965), only one 
boy has been recommitted to the Lookout 
Mountain School for Boys. It is believed 
that under ordinary circumstances, all 
eighteen boys would have been returned to 
the institution. 
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P 249 The effects of a low-calorie diet on 
weights and other physical factors of boys 
in a correctional institution. 


PERSONNEL: Sidney Andrews; Malcolm Geddis; 
Mylton Kennedy. 

AUSPICES: Lookout Mountain School for Boys, 
Golden, Colorado; Colorado Department of 
Institutions, Division of Youth Services; 
University of Denver, Physical Education 
Department. 

DATES: Began January 24, 1965. 
February 14, 1965. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Calvert R. Dodge, Senior 
Training Officer, Department of Institutions, 
Division of Youth Services, P. 0. Box 206, 
Fort Logan, Colorado 80115. 


SUMMARY: Two groups of volunteers were select- 
ed in groups averaging fifteen years of age. 
Twenty-four boys were randomly selected as 

the control group and twenty-four boys as the 
experimental group. Physical exams were given 
before and after the experiment and physical- 
fitness tests were also given before and after; 
boys in the experimental group were not allowed 
to eat or work in the Food Service Department. 


The experimental group was given a fourteen 
ounce food supplement in liquid form three 
times a day along with one cracker and an 
orange or apple (approximately fifty calories). 
The food supplement amounted to 418 calories 
per fourteen ounce can. Two carrots were also 
given each boy at supper time. All boys in 
the experimental group were given hats with 
the words "Hungry twenty-four" embroidered 

on them. 


At the conclusion of the experiment, there 
was an average of seven pounds weight loss in 
the experimental group versus no weight loss 
in the control group. Physical fitness tests 
were not significantly different between the 
two groups. There is some indication that 
the heart beat after the Standard Hartford 
Step test indicated that the diet attacked 
fatty tissues around the heart. If found 
significant, this would be helpful in work- 
ing with elderly heart patients. At the 
conclusion of the experiment, boys were taken 
off the institution campus and given a big 
meal and treated to a college basketball game. 


Adult observers indicate that attitudes were 
changed in the group. There seemed to be a 
marked degree of politeness among the boys. 
The degree of cooperativeness, identification 
and association with the project, indicates 
the need for similar experiments where before 
and after attitude tests could be made. This 
project forms the basis of a doctoral disser- 
tation. 


P 250 A program for the rehabilitation of 
delinquent and pre-delinquent boys. 


PERSONNEL: Saul Pilnick; Harry Dubin; 

Robert Allen; Albert Meyers. 

AUSPICES: Welfare Federation of Newark; 
Newark State College; Essexfields Group 
Rehabilitation Center; Family Service Bureau; 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. 

DATES: Began February 15, 1965. 
completion February 15, 1967. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Saul Pilnick, Welfare 
Federation of Newark, 45 Branford Place, 
Newark, New Jersey, 07102. 


SUMMARY: This project has established a spe- 
cialized short-term educationally-based, 
group rehabilitation program for delinquent 
and pre-delinquent fourteen and fifteen year 
old boys, who are potential school dropouts. 
This program will attempt to: 

(1) reorient participants’ attitudes and con- 
duct in acceptable social directions; 

(2) motivate participants to continue their 
formal education beyond the age of sixteen; 
(3) provide assistance in gaining those edu- 
cational skills and attitudes necessary for 
successful completion of academic and/or 
vocational programs; 

(4) encourage integration of community ser- 
vices with university and educational programs 
in accomplishing these aims. 

The Juvenile Court and the schools refer boys 
who present both behavioral and scholastic 
problems to the program. These boys receive 
individually designed remedial instruction 
furnished by Newark State College; guided 
group interaction therapy through the Essex- 
fields Group Rehabilitation Center; and sup- 
portive guidance and therapeutic services, 
for the boys and their parents, from the 
Family Service Bureau. A special guidance 
counsellor from the Newark Schools maintains 
a close working relationship with the program 
and the individual boys therein. He helps 
these boys and their respective schools pre- 
pare for the boys' return and continuance 

in school. 


P 251 Preparation and recruitment of college 
students for work in the field of corrections 
and/or social work. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: College of St. Benedict; Minnesota 
State Reformatory; St. Cloud Children's Home; 
St. Cloud Catholic Charities; Central 
Minnesota Mental Health Center; Stearns 
County Department of Public Welfare; Child 
Welfare Department; Veterans Administration 





Hospital. 

DATES: Began January, 1959. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: Sister Cathan Culhane, 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 


SUMMARY: Senior college students who have com- 
pleted courses in the Social Work Sequence 
are given an opportunity to work in local 
social work agencies under the close super- 
vision of professional social workers. The 
aim of the project is to give some basic 
training to prospective social workers and 
also to aid in recruitment of capable, inter- 
ested and talented workers. This program 
prepares students to enter the field as be- 
ginning workers in corrections and in public 
welfare agencies and also to enter schools 

of Social Work for training for Masters de- 
grees in social work. 


P 252 The role of the lawyer in the juvenile 
court. 


PERSONNEL: Charles W. Tenney, Jr.; 

Oliver D. Schroeder; Gerald S. Gold; 
Alexander Brooks; Peter Murray. 

AUSPICES: National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges; Ford Foundation; Franklin T. Backus 
School of Law; Cleveland Legal Aid Society; 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court; Rutgers School 
of Law; Essex County Office of the Public 
Defender; Essex County Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court; Cook County Family Court. 
DATES: Began July 1, 1965. Estimated comple- 
tion September 30, 1968. 


CORRESPONDENT: Charles W. Tenney, Jr., 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
60637. 


SUMMARY: The general purpose of the project 
is to provide legal representation to a con- 
trolled population of juveniles charged with 
delinquency; to do this with both full-time 
and part-time counsel; to provide specialized 
training for some counsel; and to attempt to 
gauge the impact of such representation on 
the people involved. It will be a controlled 
inquiry into what methods or styles of behav- 
ior are most appropriate and successful for 
the lawyer in the juvenile court. 


In each area, a corps of three full-time "law 
counsel", all of whom are matriculated as 
graduate degree candidates in a local law 
school, will be complemented by six lawyers. 
They will take a selected number of cases in- 
volving alleged delinquents. Evaluation will 


include relationships between lawyer and client, 


lawyer and judge, lawyer and court personnel, 
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parents, etc. 


P 253 A Demonstration project for defective 
delinquents. 


PERSONNEL: Amos E. Reed; Lawrence A. Askins; 
P. K. Patti; James E. Simpson; Warne Empey; 
Richard Simpson; Alfred Hundis; John H. Ellis; 
Cecil Hinsey. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
MacLaren School for Boys, Oregon. 

Completed August, 1964. 


DATES: Began 1962. 


CORRESPONDENT: Amos E. Reed, Superintendent, 
MacLaren School for Boys, Route #1, Box 37, 
Woodburn, Oregon. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this project is to 
determine whether a given group of defective 
delinquents can reach a more satisfactory 
level of adjustment in a relatively unstruc- 
tured rural foster home setting, than in the 
highly structured setting of a State training 
school for boys. On the basis of tests, 
evaluations, and on-the-spot observations, it 
appears that this type of delinquent can show 
improvement in a variety of ways when exposed 
to such an unstructured setting. 


P 254 Development of diagnostic typologies 
for disturbed delingient girls in a residen- 
tial treatment center. 


PERSONNEL: Stuart Adams; Edgar W. Butler. 
AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
ow Began March, 1962. Completed October, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Stuart Adams, Ph. D., Research 
Director, Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, P. O. Box 4002, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


SUMMARY: Approximately 200 girls from Las 
Palmas School for Girls, median age sixteen, 
primarily Caucasian, with some Negroes and 
Mexican-Americans were studied through the use 
of psychological inventories, psychiatric and 
I-level diagnoses and clinical and social work 
interviews. The data gathered will be pro- 
cessed by factor analysis, Q-analysis, and 
possibly latent class analysis to discover 
clusters or groupings that have more meaning 
for treatment assignment than existing classi- 
fications now in use in Las Palmas. The goal 
of the project is the development of a diag- 
nostic classification for use by social case- 
work staff in assigning youngsters to appro- 
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priate treatment programs. Research reports 
will be released by the Research Office, 
Los Angeles County Probation Department. 


P 255 A parent education clinic. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Family Service Association of 
America; Child Study Association of America; 
Family Service of Memphis, Tennessee; Memphis 
Juvenile Court; National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

DATES: Began April 30, 1964. Completed 

July 2, 1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Judge Kenneth Turner, 
Memphis Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tennessee. 


SUMMARY: An educational discussion group for 
parents of first offenders, thirteen to six- 
teen years of age, known to the Memphis Ju- 
venile Court was conducted over a two month 
period by a caseworker. This group wes one 
of three parent groups led by the caseworker 
who was being trained in group education 
methods as part of a two year national re- 
search project. 


P 256 Study of the home and school environ- 
ment of children who appear to be deviancy 
prone. 


PERSONNEL: Jacob Vedel-Petersen; 

Johs Mork Pedersen; Tove Love; 

Anders From. 

AUSPICES: Landsnaevnet for Borne- og Ungdoms- 
forsorg, Bidragsfonden; Kobenhavns kommune. 
DATES: Began April, 1964. Estimated comple- 
tion April, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Jacob Vedel-Petersen, 
Socialforskningsinstituttet, Borgergade 28, 
Copenhagen K, Denmark. 


SUMMARY: The goal of the investigation was to 
discover what factors in the early life of 

a child could be related to later mental or 
social problems. The subjects were selected 
through interviews with a great number of 
teachers of third, fourth and fifth grade 
classes. The teachers chose 600 children 
with personality problems or adjustment pro- 
blems and 600 normal children, who acted as 
the control group. The 1,200 families in- 
volved all came from Copenhagen or one 
county in Jutland. Data on possible indica- 
tors of deviancy were obtained through inter- 
views with the families of the children, 
their teachers and from public records. Sub- 


jects covered include: educational theory, 
social conditions, work load, housing condi- 
tions, income, family structure, public assis- 
tance and contact with child welfare author- 
ities. 


P 257 A study of the influence of the 
anthropological theory of criminology on 
penal law in Poland. 


PERSONNEL: Elisabeth Janiszewska-Talago. 
AUSPICES: University of Warsaw. 
DATES: Began 1960. Completed 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Elisabeth Janiszewska-Talago, 
O6rodek Badan Penitencjarnych, Ministerstwo 
Sprawiedliwosci, Al. Ujazdowskie 11, 
Warsaw, Poland. 


SUMMARY: This is an analytical study of the 
influence of the anthropological school of 
thought on penal law in Poland from 1872 to 
1939. It also analyzes the critical attitude 
toward this theory in Poland after World 

War II. 


P 258 The effect of job procurement on a 
group of correctional camp graduates. 


PERSONNEL: Paul McCormick; Richard W. Deming. 
AUSPICES: Alameda County Probation Department, 
Oakland, California; Rosenberg Foundation. 
— Began July 1, 1962. Completed June 30, 
1 Se 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul McCormick, Alameda County 
Probation Department, 1266 - 18th Street, 
Oakland, California, 94607. 


SUMMARY: The assumption to be examined was 
that finding jobs for graduates of a boys' 
correctional work camp would reduce the like- 
lihood of their committing additional 
offenses. The evidence to date is that em- 
ployment opportunities alone have no signifi- 
cant influence on the lives of these boys. 
Very few took advantage of their opportunities, 
even though they were seriously in need of 
income. Finding jobs for them has proved 

to be easier than finding motivated, reli- 
able candidates for the jobs. The recidivist 
rate has not decreased. In some cases, hav- 
ing an income increased the chances for com- 
mitting additional offenses. 





P 259 A survey of attitudes of professional 
workers in the field of corrections. 


PERSONNEL: L. E. Hazelrigg. 

AUSPICES: Texas Department of Corrections; 
Sam Houston State College, Texas Institute of 
Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral 
Sciences. 

DATES: Began May, 1965. Continuing. 
CORRESPONDENT: L. E. Hazelrigg, Assistant 
Director, Texas Institute of Contemporary 
Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 

Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Texas, 
77541. 


SUMMARY: This survey is part of a larger study 
designed to analyze the attitudes of correc- 
tions professionals concerning the offender 
as represented by the prison inmate, methods 
of rehabilitation, and the efficacy of the 
correctional institution as a rehabilitative 
device. 


The attitudes of 125 upper echelon profes- 
sionals (directors and wardens) from all fifty 
state systems, the federal system, and Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone are being tapped by use 
of structured questionnaire. Sections of the 
questionnaire are scalable and are designed 

to obtain the respondents’ perceptions of 
inmate solidarity, inmate criminality, inmate 
criminal identification and inmate responsive- 
ness to rehabilitation. Attempts will later 
be made to relate these perceptions to those 
of the inmates themselves. Future surveys 

of a comparable nature will be made of insti- 
tutional treatment staffs and of correctional 
officers. In addition, the present survey 
will obtain baseline data such as educational 
training, occupational experience, and length 
of correctional service for the upper echelon 
professionals. 


P 260 Social change: A function of community 
education. 


PERSONNEL: Herbert R. Sigurdson; 

Donald G. Dodge; Patricia A. Shanahan. 
AUSPICES: University of Southern California, 
Youth Studies Center; National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1964. 
pletion February 28, 1967. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Herbert R. Sigurdson or 

Donald G. Dodge, Youth Studies Center, 

Room 209, 3860 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California, 90008. 


SUMMARY: The goals of this demonstration in- 
clude the mobilization of community leadership 
in a geographic sub-section of Los Angeles to 
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introduce a program which would: result in a 
diminution of community conditions associated 
with juvenile delinquency and youth problems; 
increase the effectiveness of established 
institutions in their individual and collec- 
tive relationships with youth; develop addi- 
tional service for youth as needs become 
identified through involvement of community 
leaders in a community study process. 


The strategy of the project has three primary 
aspects. 

(1) Education. A data-based study program 
will provide factual information on social 
conditions, youth problems and community 
resources. 

(2) Group Interaction. The community study 
seminars will provide the basis and oppor- 
tunity for the participants (community repre- 
sentatives, agency representatives and stu- 
dent leaders) to examine errors and misper- 
ceptions about both youth problems and social 
conditions and also about the operations and 
purposes of the various organizations which 
in some way serve youth. 

(3) Planning. The third part of the strategy 
is to engage the participants in a planning 
conference. Education and group interaction 
will determine the areas in which specific 
programs may be developed. It is anticipated 
that program planning will result in organi- 
zational and social change. Evaluative re- 
search will be conducted on the program 
methodology, on the effect the program has 
regarding organizational change and on the 
impact that organizational change has upon 
the community. 


P 261 A training course in methods of group 
counseling. 


PERSONNEL: Julius Rubin. 

AUSPICES: Civic Center Clinic, Inc. 

DATES: Began February, 1965. Estimated com- 
pletion February, 1966. 


CORRESPONDENT: Ralph S. Banay, M. D., 
Medical Director, Civic Center Clinic, Inc., 
44 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
11201. 


SUMMARY: A one year special training course, 
in methods of group counseling with offenders, 
is being offered to selected social workers 
and psychologists working with offenders in 
agencies such as probation departments which 
are developing group counseling programs. 

When they have completed the course, it is 
expected that these trainees will be qualified 
to conduct group counseling sessions for 
offenders. Consultation service will be 
available to trainees for one year after 
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completion of the course. 


P 262 Resocialization of offenders through 
parole. 


PERSONNEL: Elliot Studt. 

AUSPICES: University of California, Berkeley, 
Center for the Study of Law and Society; 
National Institute of Mental Health; 
California State Department of Corrections, 
Parole and Community Services Division. 
DATES: Began September 1, 1964. Estimated 
completion 1969. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Elliot Studt, Center for 
the Study of Law and Society, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, California. 


SUMMARY: The study is planned in three stages: 
(1) an analysis of the parole system as it 
now operates; 

(2) a two-year action program involving 
planned organizational changes; 

(3) data analysis and the writing of reports. 
The hypothesis to be examined is: Changing 
the parole relationships among parole staff, 
parolees and their families and other commu- 
nity officials, will free human resources for 
restorative work and will result in a greater 
proportion of parole successes. The first 
stage of the study, an examination of the 
“parole career" of twenty-four newly released 
adult parolees over a period of six months 
and a pragmatic analysis of the operation of 
the parole system in the Oakland District is 
planned for 1965-1966. 


P 263 Policing Baltimore, 1775-1965. 


PERSONNEL: Ralph G. Murdy. 

AUSPICES: Criminal Justice Commission, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Baltimore Police 
Department. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1965. 
pletion August 1, 1965. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Ralph G. Murdy, 

Director, Criminal Justice Commission, 

22 Light Street, #407-A, Baltimore, Maryland, 
21202. 


SUMMARY: This is a two part background study 
of the organization and operation of the 
Baltimore Police Department from 1775 to 1965. 
The first part will survey the historical 
development of the force from the Revolution- 
ary War to December 7, 1964 when a newspaper 
series of a highly critical nature commenced. 
The second part will examine the key issues 
of the current controversy in their complete 
context. 


P 264 A study of aggravated theft in the 
district of Landgericht at Bonn in 1950, 
1954 and 1956. 


PERSONNEL: Carl Sieger. 

AUSPICES: University of Bonn, Kriminologisches 
Seminar, Germany. 

DATES: Completed May, 1963. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Carl Sieger, 
c/o Kriminologisches Seminar, University of 
Bonn, Bonn, Germany. 


SUMMARY: This is a crimino-sociological study 
of 392 crimes of aggravated theft. It 
attempts to obtain insight into the typical 
characteristics of the offense of aggravated 
theft as committed in the district of Land- 
gericht at Bonn in the years 1950, 1954 and 
1956. The following are some of the findings 
of the study: the majority of the aggravated 
thefts were burglaries; the victims were 
mostly the employers, fellow workers or neigh- 
bors of the person committing the theft; a 
large majority of the offenders were from a 
low socio-economic strata; the offenders were 
mainly young, healthy, and in no immediate 
financial difficulties; most of the offenders 
had records of prior convictions for similar 
offenses. This has been printed as a disser- 
tation. 


P 265 Study of the problems which arise 
when a parent is in prison. 


PERSONNEL: Wilhelm Roemer; Armand Mergen. 
AUSPICES: Johannes-Guttenberg University, 
Faculty of Law, Department of Criminology, 
Mainz, Germany. 
DATES: Began 1963. Estimated completion 1965. 
CORRESPONDENT: Wilhelm Roemer, 

18 Christophstrasse, Trier 55, Germany. 


SUMMARY: This project will investigate the 
problems which arise when an imprisoned 
offender is also a parent. In particular, 

it will study the effect on the prisoner's 
child, any relationship between the parent's 
imprisonment and the later criminal career of 
the child and the position in which the parent 
finds himself in regard to his parental rights 
and responsibilities. Possible correctional 
treatment or solutions to the problems will 
also be investigated. This project will 

form the basis for a doctoral dissertation. 





P 266 Treatment of delinquent children under 
the age of thirteen. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Perth Child Welfare Department; 
Perth Police Department. 

DATES: Project received at ICCD February, 
1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: Child Welfare Department, 
Perth, West Australia, Australia. 


SUMMARY: A system designed to keep first 
offenders under the age of thirteen out of 
children's courts is being tested in the 
metropolitan area of Perth, West Australia. 
During this period, all first offenses by 
children under thirteen years of age will be 
investigated by officers of the Child Welfare 
and/or Police Departments. The officers will 
base the decision of whether or not to bring 
the child before the Court on a consideration 
of the seriousness of the offense and an 
estimation of the parents' ability to super- 
vise the child. If it is decided not to bring 
the child to court, the parents and the child 
are invited to an interview at Police Head- 
quarters. The charge is held over for six 
months, and if the child does not commit 
another offense within this period, the charge 
is dismissed. If parents believe their child 
to be innocent, they can insist that the child 
be brought to court. If they accept the 
police interview, a child welfare officer 
makes periodic home visits to see that the 
child is under parental control. About one 
out of every three children who appear in 
Western Australian courts are under the age of 
thirteen and it is felt that many of their 
offenses are of a minor nature which do not 
indicate criminality, but simply show that 
parents are not exercising strict enough 
control. 


P 267 Self-destruction through the use of 
drugs. 


PERSONNEL: Armand Mergen; Heinz Wurz. 
AUSPICES: Johannes-Guttenberg University, 
Faculty of Law, Department of Criminology, 
Mainz, Germany. 

DATES: Began June, 1964, 
1965. 


Completed June, 


CORRESPONDENT: Heinz Wurz, 
10 Albert Schweitzer Street, Wiesloch 6908, 
Germany. 


SUMMARY: In the past, the youth of Germany 
were noted for aggressive acts committed 
openly against others, often by gangs rather 
than by individuals. However, at present, the 
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trend among disturbed German youth seems to 

be to direct their aggressive feelings against 
themselves and to commit suicide by using 
addicting or habituating drugs. This study 
will investigate the trend by an examination 
of fifty cases of drug addiction in youths 
under twenty-five years of age. This project 
will form the basis for a doctoral disserta- 
tion. 


P 268 An evaluation of the close supervision 
and surveillance program in the New York City 
Parole Commission. 


PERSONNEL: John F. Boyle. 

AUSPICES: City College of the City University 
of New York, Baruch School, Graduate School 
of Police Science; Department of Police, 

New York City. 

DATES: Began January, 1962. 
1963. 


CORRESPONDENT: John F. Boyle, 
1491 Metropolitan Avenue, Bronx 62, New York. 


Completed June, 


SUMMARY: This project sought to determine 
whether an intensive supervisory program of 
four to six months for newly released male 
parolees between sixteen and twenty-one years 
of age would appreciably reduce their recidi- 
vism rate and aid them in adjusting to soci- 
ety. The comparative degrees of success or 
failure among the participating groups of 
subjects was further examined for causality. 
The records of 200 subjects were examined. 
This study forms the basis of a Master's 
thesis. 


P 269 Significant aspects of higher education 
for police officers in New York City. 


PERSONNEL: Kenneth W. Dunham. 

AUSPICES: City College of the City University 
of New York, Baruch School, Graduate School 
of Police Science; Department of Police, 

New York City. 

DATES: Began June, 1963. 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: Kenneth W. Dunham, 
68 Court Street, North Babylon, New York. 


Completed June, 


SUMMARY: This project attempts to study the 
value of higher education to the Police 
Officer, the Police Department and the commu- 
nity which they serve. The project investi- 
gates the men and women in the department who 
are graduates of a Police Science Graduate 
Program, in particular, the program offered 
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at the Bernard M. Baruch School, City Univer- 
sity of New York. This study forms the basis 
of a Master's thesis. 


P 270 A neighborhood approach to Mexican- 
American gangs. 


PERSONNEL: Buford Farris; William M. Hale; 
Richard A. Brymer; Miguel F. Bustamente; 
Frank Alford; Mary Michael Tippens; 

Gilbert Murillo. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Wesley Community Centers, San Antonio, Texas; 
Methodist Church; United Fund, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

DATES: Began June 1, 1964. Estimated com- 
pletion May 31, 1967. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Buford Farris, Executive 
Director, Wesley Community Centers, 
1406 Fitch Avenue, San Antonio, Texas, 78211. 


SUMMARY: One of the major developments in the 
project is the new conceptualization of what 
we are doing. In the beginning we saw our 
method as being that of deeply involving a 
worker with four levels of neighborhood life 
(gang, pre-gang, parents, significant adults.) 
We saw this as moving through several stages. 
Now we conceptualize that the worker needs to 
be just as personally involved with the insti- 
tutions that impinge on the boy and his family 
(school, law-enforcement, employers, welfare 
agencies, etc.) The worker is a "broker" 

or "mediator" between the boy and his family 
and the representatives of these institutions; 
he seeks change in both the boy and the insti- 
tution. We feel that only by working with 

the institutions will there be "long-term" 
changes in a high delinquency neighborhood. 
Boys pass through the life-cycle and the 
neighborhood, but the institution remains. 
Basically, we are trying to get data from 
gang and non-gang boys and their families 
delineating attitudes toward the institutions 
within their neighborhood. We are collecting 
similar data from representatives of insti- 
tutions that contact the boy. We are getting 
the data at various points in time. 


In the Columbia Heights area, the project works 
with approximately 119 gang and pre-gang boys 
and with a group of approximately twenty sig- 
nificant adults. The main purpose there is 

to control delinquency. At Riverside, work 

is being done with fifty boys, mostly pre- 
gang but with some older, former gang boys 

as well. Casework services have been provided 
to ten to fifteen families, forty to fifty 
adults in groups are receiving services and 
work is being done with thirty-five to forty 
girls in agency groups who are related to the 
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boys being served. Numerous publications 
arising from this project are available. 


P 271 Is drug addiction a medical problem 
or a criminal problem? 


PERSONNEL: James P. Morgan, Jr. 

AUSPICES: City College of the City University 
of New York, Baruch School, Graduate School 
of Police Science; Department of Police, 

New York City. 

DATES: Began September, 1959. Completed 
January, 1964, 


CORRESPONDENT: James P. Morgan, Jr., 
3826 Rosenhaven Drive, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


SUMMARY: This work examines the two major 
approaches to the problem of narcotic addic- 
tion: the medical and the Criminological. Case 
studies were made of one hundred thirty-five 
narcotic addicts. As a group, they had com- 
mitted a total of six hundred ninety-eight 
crimes, however one hundred four of the 
addicts had been through the arrest process 

a total of two hundred seventy-six times 
before they began the use of drugs. After 
addiction, this group committed three hundred 
fifty additional crimes, only eighty-one of 
which were not connected with narcotics. 
Thirty-one of the addicts had had no criminal 
record before they began the use of drugs and 
had been arrested only five times for crimes 
not connected with narcotics. This appears 

to indicate that addiction is not itself a 
cause of crime, but that it is a product of 
the criminal life. The results of the medical 
approach to addiction and of the criminological 
approach to addiction as demonstrated in the 
United States and Great Britain are also 
investigated. This project forms the basis 
of a Master's thesis. 


P 272 A research and demonstration project 
to determine techniques and methods by which 
vocational rehabilitation services could be 
offered to the public offender. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: South Carolina Department of 
Corrections; South Carolina State Industrial 
Schools; South Carolina Courts; South Carolina 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department; 

U. S. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration; 
U. S. Department of Probation; South Carolina 
Board of Probation, Parole and Pardon. 

DATES: Began November, 1964. Estimated com- 
pletion November, 1967. 
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CORRESPONDENT: Mr. B. A. Sandick, Counselor- 
Coordinator, Public Offender Project, 

South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department, 1416 Lady Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


SUMMARY: The Public Offender Project of the 
South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department will attempt to provide comprehen- 
sive and intensive rehabilitation services 

to the public offender and conduct a research 
program, based on rendering such services in 
the metropolitan area of Columbia County, 
Richland County and Lexington County, South 
Carolina. The project will determine if 
general vocational rehabilitation services 
could be oriented to the needs of the public 
offender. A complete cross section of the 
entire public offender population will be 
worked with, including individuals who have 
been arrested, convicted and placed on proba- 
tion from the Federal Courts, State, County 

or Juvenile-Domestic Relations Courts; indi- 
viduals who are paroled from Federal, State 

or Juvenile Courts; direct referrals from the 
courts who are providing supervision. We will 
counsel and compare this population group, who 
are under legal supervision, with individuals 
who are released through the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections without supervision. 
The program is to examine the present eligi- 
bility requirements to determine if these 
should be modified for the public offender. 

We will also attempt to develop referral tech- 
niques inasmuch as the individuals with the 
best potential for rehabilitation services 
could be identified at the earliest possible 
stages and referred to the general rehabilita- 
tion program. The program will also examine 
methodology and various techniques in apply- 
ing rehabilitation programs to the public 
offender. It will attempt to identify as many 
factors as possible to determine success or 
failure of this population group. It is to 
this end that various criteria and subcriteria 
will be developed as to success or failures 
and multiple correlations calculated with a 
matrix analysis. Regression correlation will 
then be worked out to attempt to identify the 
most important and most insignificant factors. 
The use of computing instruments is contem- 
plated. 


Ideologies of personality dynamics will be 
examined as applied to rehabilitation for the 
public offender. Each individual will be 
evaluated after referral from the supervising 
authority and initial screening will be done 
by the rehabilitation personnel, the supervis- 
ing officer, social worker and psychologist. 
Clients will be brought and placed in an inten 
SBive evaluation program. They will be evalu- 
ated vocationally by the counselor, psycholog- 
ically by the psychologist. They and their 
family will be the subjects of a longitudinal 
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study by the Social worker, Complete medical 
evaluations will be made including specialists 
examinations, if any special organic problem 
is indicated, and in all cases, there will be 
psychiatric examinations. An evaluation com- 
mittee, composed of all the disciplines, will 
meet to evaluate the problems of the clients. 
The entire battery of the general vocational 
rehabilitation services will be utilized in 
attempting to rehabilitate these clients and 
careful analysis of techniques, methods, 
aspects and procedures will be analyzed uti- 
lizing a success or failure criteria. 


P 273 The adolescent girl in conflict. 


PERSONNEL: Gisela Konopka; Vernie-Maue Czaky. 
AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
University of Minnesota. 
DATES: Began September, 1962. 
pletion March, 1966. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Gisela Konopka, School of 
Social Work, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


SUMMARY: The aim of this study is twofold. 
(1) To make a contribution to the understand- 
ing of the adolescent girl in conflict as a 
total person in her cultural environment. 

The study will concentrate on her values, her 
goals, her attitudes toward adults (male and 
female), her emotional relationships with 
peers (both boys and girls), her voluntary 
group associations and her impact on related 
group structures (boy gangs), her outlets for 
inner drives and her self-image. 

(2) To demonstrate helpful treatment of girls 
with special emphasis on the use of the social 
group work method. 


For the purposes of this study, it is assumed 
that mental health is most heavily influenced 
by interaction among human beings and that 
the peer group is most vital to the formation 
of attitudes and self-image in the adolescent. 
It is also assumed that the social group work 
approach, which makes special use of inter- 
action among peers, is one of the most prom- 
ising treatment tools. 


The results of this study should: 

(1) add to the general knowledge of adoles- 
cents, especially adolescent girls; 

(2) help improve methods for the care and 
treatment of disturbed and delinquent girls, 
individually and in groups; 

(3) contribute to new and constructive pro- 
grams in institutions for delinquent and 
disturbed girls; 

(4) contribute tangible suggestions to commu- 
nity programs working with adolescent girls. 
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Publications arising from this study are: 
Konopka, Gisela. Adolescent delinquent girls. 
Children. 11(1):21-26, January-February, 1964. 
and Konopka, Gisela. Attention must be paid! 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 34(5): 
805-817, October, 1964. 


A book entitled Adolescent Girls in Conflict 
will be published in 1965 by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 


P 27% An evaluative study of probation success 
as reflected in post-discharge recidivism. 


PERSONNEL: 

AUSPICES: Broome County Probation Department; 
Chautauqua County Probation Department; 
Dutchess County Court Probation Department; 
Erie County Probation Department; Monroe 
County Court Probation Department; Nassau 
County Probation Department; Niagara County 
Probation Department; Onondaga County Court 
Probation Department; Schenectady County 
Probation Department; Westchester County 
Probation Department; New York State Department 
of Correction, Division of Research, New York 
State Department of Correction, Division of 
Identification; New York State Department of 
Correction, Division of Probation; Probation 
Examiner Staff. 

DATES: Began Spring, 1961. 
1964. 


CORRESPONDENT: William T. Smith, Director of 
Probation, New York State Department of 
Correction, Division of Probation, 

Alfred E. Smith State Office Building, Albany, 
New York, 12225. 


Completed Summer, 


SUMMARY: In the final analysis, one of the 
real tests of probation success is how the 
probationer lives and adjusts in society fol- 
lowing his discharge from probation. One 
criterion of such adjustment is the abstinence 
from, or continuance in, antisocial behavior 
on the part of the discharged probationer as 
manifested by post-discharge convictions for 
subsequent crimes or offenses. 


The present study by the Division of Probation 
involved a follow-up of 1,399 individuals six- 
teen years of age or older, who had been dis- 
charged from probation from the County Courts 
of ten selected counties in upstate New York 
during 1950 and 1955. Follow-up consisted of 
clearing identifying data of each individual 
through the Division of Identification of 

the New York State Department of Correction 
in order to ascertain any convictions reported 
to that agency from the date of discharge in 
1950 or 1955 to December 31, 1960 inclusive. 


In the 1950 group comprising 564 dischargees, 
eighty-seven or 15.4% were found to have at 
least one post-discharge conviction during a 
follow-up period of ten to eleven years. In 
the 1955 group of 835, eighty-four or 10% 
were found to have at least one such convic- 
tion during a follow-up period of five to 
six years. Although it is not possible to 
specifically assess the impact of probation 
services on these encouraging findings, a 
significant causal influence can reasonably 
be inferred. There are indications to sug- 
gest a possible relationship between the time 
span from probation discharge and a probabil- 
ity factor for post-discharge involvement in 
criminal activity. 


P 275 The use of an electronic data process- 
ing system for court docket control, compila- 
tion of statistics and scheduling of cases. 


PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Administrative Office, Court of 
Common Pleas, Allegheny County. 

DATES: Began July, 1963. Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: President Judge Henry Ellen- 
bogen, Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, 705 City-County Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 15219. 


SUMMARY: An electronic data processing system 
has been instituted in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: to provide master lists for compo- 
sition of daily, weekly and monthly trial and 
conciliation lists; to keep an accurate record 
of progress of each case through the court; 

to tabulate statistics on court operations; 

to locate and tabulate the over-concentration 
of cases in certain law firms. 


The system is functioning well and has increas- 
ed the availability of many pieces of informa- 
tion necessary to efficient judicial adminis- 
tration. Data processing does not dispose of 
any cases, but, information made available by 
EDP has helped in the planning of a program 
which resulted in the reduction of the back- 
log of cases awaiting trial from 8,000 to 
slightly less than 5,000 in two years. More 
information on this project will be found in: 
Space age electronics speed the wheels of jus- 
tice. American Bar Association Journal. 50(7), 
July, 1964. and Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. 48(2) 37239, July, 1964. 
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(United Nations, New York) 
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California Law Review 
(Berkeley, California) 
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(Sacramento, California) 
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(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Bar Journal 
(Ottawa, Canada) 
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(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Journal of Corrections 
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Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal 
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York County. Juvenile Court. Statistical data. 1343 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole and Correction. Conference. 1334 
Penny, Lawrence D. 1705 
Penology, SEE: Correction. 
Perkins, Marvin E. 1455 
Perlman, Richard I. 1405 
Perrin, Paul. 1476* 
Persons, Row W. 1569 
Petersohn, Franz. 1480* 
Peterson, Donald B. P 218 
Petraglia, Gilda G. P 230 
Peyre, Vincent. 1471°* 
Philadelphia Bar Association. 1377 
Phillips, Bernard S. 1449 
Physical illness. Arson. 1380* 
Physical illness and criminal behavior. 1372* 
Piliavin, Irving. P 217 
Pilnick, Saul. P 250 
Pine, Gerald J. 1308 
Pittman, David J. P 225 
Piven, Herman. P 210 





Plenty, Lawrence S. P 212 
Plumlee, Don. 1490 
Poland. Criminal law. History. P 257 
Police. 1587 
Arrest. 1522* 
Attitudes. Toward juvenile delinquency. P 182 
Character. 1506 
Child welfare. Wisconsin. P 233 
Coordination. Narcotics prevention. 1366* 
Education and training, SEE: Education and training. Police. 
Functions. 1560, 1587 
Great Britain. 1586 
History. 1586 
History. Maryland. P 263 
Information. 1504 
International. 1268 
Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. Pakistan, East. 1695 
Malpractices. 1493 
Personnel. Great Britain. 1419 
Public relations. 1493, 1505, 1562 
Recruitment. 1587 
Recruitment. Missouri. P 225 
Responsibility. 1434 
Standards. 1506 
Tolerance towards crime. Netherlands. P 214 
Police and children. Wisconsin. P 235 
Police and court records. Juvenile delinquents. Wisconsin. P 233 
Police and gangs. Interactions. P 217 
Police and juvenile delinquency. 1434 
Police and society. Interpersonal relations. 1560, 1562 
Political offenses. Aggressiveness and hostility. 1761, 1763 
Pollin, William. 1710 
Pornography. 
Effects on youth. 1266 
Freedom of the press. 1354 
Prevention. Switzerland. 1364* 
Proter, Blaine R. 1597 
Post-conviction review. 1418 
California. 1391, 1651 
Double jeopardy. 1396 
Habeas corpus. 1709 
New York. 1391 
Right to counsel. Wisconsin. 1647 
Post-offense acts. Punishment, Legal. Germany, West. 1525* 
Post-trial procedure. Delay. 1510 
Poupart, Jean-Marie. 1656* 
Poverty. 
Prevention. New York (City). 1663 
Psychological effects. New York (City). 1431 
Powell, Lewis F., Jr. 1492 
Pre-delinquency. Canada. 1500 
Pregnant girls. Detention. Evaluation. P 188 
Pre-sentence investigations and reports. 1418 
Belgium. 1655* 
Canada. Ontario. 1502 
New Jersey. Manual. 1658 
Pennsylvania. 1334 
Pre-trial procedure. 1732 
Felony cases. 1511 
France. 1511 
Pre-trial release (SEE ALSO: Bail, and release on recognizance). 1588, 1616, 1648, 
1731, 1737, 1752, P 238 
Preventive detention, Germany, West. 1388*, 1389* 
Preventive supervision. Italy. 1260* 
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Price, Thomas E. 1464 

Prigmore, Charles S. 1382 

Prins, Herschel A. 1403 

Prison code. Inmates. Social behavior. 1413 
Prison industries. Florida. 1489 

Prison tours. Parolees, Juvenile. P 248 
Prisoners and societies. Functions. 1627 
Probation. 1443, 1446 

Belgium. 1655* 

Casework. Great Britain. 1524 

Casework. Wisconsin. 1619 

Definition. 1636 

Germany, West. 1696*-1700*, 1702*-1704* 

India. 1296 

Prediction. Washington (State). 

Reform. 1335, 1486 

Statistical data. 1660 

Statistical data. California. 1271, 1300, 1595 

Statistical data. Indiana. 1572 

Statistical data. Maine. 1267 

Statistical data. Missouri. 1714 

Statistical data. New Jersey. Atlantic County. 1398 

Statistical data. New York (State). Onondaga County. 1303 

Supervision. Effect. California. P 199 

Supervision. Manual. 1659 

Violation. New York (State). P 274 

Volunteers and voluntary services. Oregon. 1739 
Probation, Juvenile. 

California. P 184, P 206 

India. 1614 

Pennsylvania. 1421 
Probation and social welfare agencies. 1620 
Probation officers. 

Attitudes. Toward juvenile delinquency. P 182 

Conflict. Wisconsin. 1619 

vecision-making. 1574 

Duties. Manual. 1659 

Education and training, SEE: Education and training. Probation officers. 

Functions. Wisconsin. 1457 
Probation officers, Juvenile. Belgium. P 245 
Probationers. 

Casework. Great Britain. 1524 
Probation success. New York (State). P 274 

Selection. 1443 

Selection. Germany, West. 1697* 

Treatment and rehabilitation, SEE: Treatment and rehabilitation. Probationers. 
Probationers and probation officers. Interpersonal relations. 1618 
Professional criminals. Larceny. 1340 
Programmed instruction. Juvenile correctional institutions. 1459 
Project Effective Justice. 1594 
Prostitution. 1561 

Customers. Responsibility, Legal. New York (State). 1596 

Somalia. 1653 

United Arab Republic. 1318 

Veneral disease. 1317 
Protection of society. 1492, 1555, 1557 

Juvenile courts. 1436 

New York (State). 1435 
Psychiatric and medical examinations and reports. Juvenile delinquents. France. 1754 

Correctional institutions. 1455 

Criminal law. 1433, 1600, 1603 

Juvenile correctional institutions. Great Britain. 1575 
Psychoanalysis. Murderers. 1535 
Psychologists. Juvenile court. 1311 
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Psychopaths. Responsibility, Legal. 1414 
Psychotherapy. 
Alcoholics. 1669 
Inmates. P 176 
Juvenile delinquents. 1421, 1570, 1670, 1671, 1675, 1678 
Juvenile delinquents. France. 1475* 
Murderers. 1535 
Offenders. 1365* 
Offenders. France. 1479* 
Offenders. Great Britain. 1581, 1665 
Parolees. Utah. P 222 
Sex offenders. 1512 
Sociopaths. 1569 
Public. 
Attitudes toward crime. 1556 
Attitudes toward offenders and delinquents. Japan. P 195 
Puerto Rico. Addiction Research Center. Statistical data. 1386 
Pulliam Jack C. 1705 
Punishment, Legal. 1557, 1726. 
Alaska. 1598 
Greenland. 1491 
Punitive. Juvenile delinquents. 
Punishment, Non-legal. Youth courts. 


Quinney, Richard. 1484 


Radzinowicz, Leon. 1381 
Raffel, John E. P 227 
Rankin, J. Lee. 1763 
Reading and language development 
Inmates, Juvenile. 1459 
Juvenile delinquents. 1503 
Recidivism. 
Delinquent girls. Prediction. 1708 
Germany, East. 1538* 
Juvenile delinquents. New Jersey. P 234 
Parolees. New York (City). P 268 
Prevention. Japan. P 208 
Probationers. New York (State). P 274 
Proneness. Japan. P 208 
Theories. 1401 
Recidivists. 
Characteristics. Japan. P 205 
Mental illness. Netherlands. 1498 
Security supervision. Germany, West. 1388*, 1389* 
Rector, Milton. 1427, 1636 
Reed, Amos E. P 253 
Reed, J. P. 1682 
Regis College. School of Sociology. P 247 
Rehabilitation, SEE: Treatment and rehabilitation. 
Reid, R. 1675 
Reitberger, Leonhard. 1358* 
Release. 
Life imprisonment. 1553 
Sexual deviates. 1416, 1585 
Release, Conditional. Revocation. P 240 
Release on recognizance. 1752 
Illinois. 1588 
New York (City). 1731 





Release on seepepene. (Continued). 
Ohio. P2 
Washington, D. C. 1737 
Wisconsin. 1648 
Religion. Juvenile delinquents. 1626 
Religion and correction. 1497, 1730 
Religious counseling. Juvenile delinquents. North Carolina. P 179 
Religious sects and crime. 1379* 
Remington, Frank J. 1628 
Remsberg, Bonnie. 1340 
Remsberg, Charles. 1340 
Renneberg, Joachim. 1723* 
Reporting of offenses. Police. 1504 
Research and Training Institute for Family Court. Japan. P 207 
Responsibility, Legal. 
Customers of prostitutes. New York (State). 1596 
Germany, East. 1723* 
Juvenile delinquents. 1311 
Mentally ill offenders. 1257*, 1348, 1414, 1433, 1603 
Offenders. 1600 
Restitution. 1446 
Germany, West. 1361* 
Great Britain. 1577 
Ricks, David F. 1570 
Rights, Civil. 1328 
Rights, Legal. 
Arrest. 1589 
Defendants. 1293, 1328, 1347-1357, 1492, 1706 
Defendants. Cameroun, East. 1325* 
Defendants. Germany, West. 1526* 
Fair trial. 1350 
Hearsay evidence. 1638 
Indigent accused. Lineup. 1640 
Indigent accused. Post-conviction review. 1391, 1651 
Lower socio-economic classes. New York (City). 1432 
Right to counsel. 1396, 1467, 1631, 1641, 1643, 1644, 1651, 1652, 1706 
Right to counsel. Post-conviction review. Wisconsin. 1647 
Self-incrimination. 1357, 1650, 1652, 1736 
Suspects. 1280, 1631, 1643, 1706 
Robbers. Characteristics. Germany, West. 1274" 
Robbery. Causes. Germany, West. 1274* 
Roberts, Leigh M. 1416 
Robison, Sophia M. 1635 
Rodell, Fred. 1599 
Roemer, Wilhelm. P 265 
Roestel, Gunther. 1388*, 1389* 
Rohrer, Wesley. P 233 
Rose, A. G. 1426 
Rosenberg Foundation. P 258 
Rosenheim, Margaret K. 1605 
Rubin, Julius. P 261 
Rubin, Sol. 1418, 1466 
Rutgers School of Law. P 252 
Rutgers University, P 234 
Ryukyu. Narcotic addiction. Prevention. 1690 


Saginaw Probation Demonstration Project. Implications. 1486 
St. Cloud Catholic Charities. Minnesota. P 251 

St. Cloud Children's Home. Minnesota. P 251 

St. Mark's Episcopal Church. California. Berkeley. P 183 
Sakai, Migiwa. P 201 

Sakai, Yukio. P 200 
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Sam Houston State College. Texas Institute of Contemporary Corrections and 
and the Behavioral Sciences. P 259 
Samuels, Gertrude. 1339, 1395 
Sandick, B. A. P 272 
Sandrelli, Enrico. 1260* 
Sandusky, Annie Lee. 1637 
Sapporo Medical College. P 203 
Satake, Kiyomi. P 201 
Sato, Kazuo. P 203 
Sato, Sajiemon, P 202 
Sauber, Mignon. P 211 
Scarpitti, Frank. P 234 
Schindler, Richard. 1724* 
Schipkovensky, Nikola. 1372* 
Schmideberg, Melitta. 1581, 1665 
Schneider, Hans Joachim. 1322*, 1687 
School dropouts. 
Alaska. 1598 
Characteristics. P 193 
School dropouts and juvenile delinquency. 1621 
School dropping-out. Prevention. 1610, P 226, P 250 
Schools. Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. India. 1615 
Schroeder, Oliver D. P 252 
Schulert, Heinz. 1275*, 1400* 
Schwartz, Robert M. 1735 
Schwarz, Gert. 1539* 
Scotland. Juvenile delinquency. Causes. Family life. 1384 
Scott, Chester C. 1618 
Search and seizure. Court decisions. 1628, 1651, 1750 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 1315 
Security supervision. 
Germany, West. 1388*, 1389* 
Italy. 1260* 
Seever, Frank. P 192 
Seidel, D. 1686 
Seitz, J. Me. 1488 
Self-destruction. Narcotic addiction. Germany, West. P 267 
Self-incrimination. 1357, 1652, 1736, 1747 
Discovery. California. 1650 
Sellin, Thorsten. 1673 
Selosse, Jacques. 1473* 
Senegal. Courts. 1324* 
Sentencing. 
Attorney's role. 1418 
Disparity. P 189 
Great Britain. 1649 
Juvenile delinquents. Great Britain. 1451 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 208 
New York (State). 1435 
Pennsylvania. 1334 
Reform. 1606 
Serendipity.Associates, Inc. P 239 
Sessions, Frank Q. 1284 
Seventh Circuit Judicial Conference Committee on Jur Instructions. 
Sewell, Judge. P 224 
Sex behavior. Laws and legislation. Reform. 1542, 1599 
Sex offenders. 
Offenses against children. Germany, West. 1687 
Release. 1416, 1585 
Treatment and rehabilitation. 1657* 
Sex offenses. 
Belgium. 1656*, 1657* 
Laws and legislation. Reform. 1542, 1599 
Laws and legislation. Wisconsin. 1425 
Sex offenses and murder. Great Britain. 1536 
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Sex offenses and narcotic addiction. 1367* 
Sexual deviation (SEE ALSO: Specific deviations, e. g., Homosexuality). 
Belgium. 1656*, 1657* 
Masturbation. 1363* 
Sexual maladjustment. Causes of crime. 1585 
Shanahan, Patricia A. P 260 
Shea, Margaret C. 1430 
Sheard, Levin. P 238 
Shelly, Gordon. 1297 
Shelly, Joseph A. 1409, 1551 
Sherman, Dorothy. 1598 
Shimizu, Makoto. P 197 
Shimota, Kenneth L. P 233, P 235 
Shore, Milton F., 1570 
Shubert, John. P 235 
Sieger, Carl. P 264 
Sigurdson, Herbert R. P 260 
Sigurdson, Lynn D. P 189 
Silverstein, Sam. 1567 
Simons, Alfred E. 1621 
Simpson, James E. P 253 
Simpson, Jon E. 1547 
Simpson, Richard. P 253 
Skoler, Daniel L. 1412, 1729 
Slinger, Phillip J. P 193 
Slovenko, Ralph. 1542 
Smith, Ewart E. P 239 
Smith, Robert L. P 206 
Smith, Talbot. 1616 
Smith, William T. P 274 
Social change. Court decisions. 1347-1357 
Social defense. Belgium. 1611 
Social welfare. 
Coordination. Alaska. 1598 
Families. Great Britain. 1295 
Families of inmates. Italy. 1259* 
Offenders. 1620 
Unmarried mothers. P 211 
Unmarried parents. P 181 
Social work. 
Children. 1637 
Delinquent girls. New York (City). 1543 
Juvenile delinquency prevention. P 192 
Social workers. 
Correctional institutions. Functions. 1375, 1633 
Detached workers.and gangs, 1566, P 270 
Education and training, SEE: Education and training. Social workers. 
Juvenile delinquency prevention. 1383 
Legal aid. New York (City). 1432 
Youth guidance. Tests, General. 1284 
Social workers, Non-professional. Education and training. 1285, 1286 
Social workers and persons socially deprived. Communication. P 215 
Socialist countries. Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. 
Socio-economic levels and police disposition of cases. New York (State). P 178 
Sociopaths. Psychotherapy. 1569 
Soine, Valentin. 1404 
Solat, Norman. P 239 
Somalia. Prostitution. 1653 
South Carolina. 
Corrections Department. P 272 
Courts. P 272 
Probation, Parole and Pardon Board. P 272 
State Industrial Schools. P 272 
Vocational Rehabilitation Department. P 272 
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Space-General Corporation. P 239 
Spain. Correction. 1329, 1756* 
Spain, Edward 0. 1746 
Spanogle, John A., Jr. 1467 
Sparer, Edward V. 1428, 1432 
Spencer, Merle. P 233 
Spiel, W. 1365* 
Stageberg, Ralph W. 1623 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scales. Inmates. Utah. P 221] 
Stanton, John M. P 228, P 229 
Statutory rape. Criminal intent. Court decisions. 1642, 1645 
Stedelijk Instituut voor Sociale en Psychopedagogische Studie. P 245 
Steffes, Herbert J. 1418 
Stephenson, Richard M. P 234 
Sterilization. 1352 
Stiegler, Mayo H. 1734 
Stiles, Mary K. P 183 
Stiller, Gerhard. 1722* 
Stop and frisk. 1522*, 1651 
Stott, D. H. 1384 
Stratenwerth, Gunter. 1262* 
Studt, Elliot. 1633, P 262 
Sturges, Duane. 1541 
Sturges, Trevor. 1330 
Subervi, Felix Je, Jr. P 229 
Subjective-objective crime theory. Switzerland. 1262* 
Sudnow, David. 1559 
Sugita, Minoru. P 198 
Suicide. 
Causes. Japan. P 197 
Prevention. 1672 
Suicide and industrialization. 1484 
Suicide and traffic accidents. 1519* 
Sumner, Helen. P 241 
Sursis. Belgium. 1655* 
Suspended sentences. Belgium. 1655* 
Suwa, Genshiro. P 204 
Sweden. 
Central Bureau of Statistics. P 185 
Correction. 1756* 
Crime and immigration. P 185 
Swinson, J. D. 1506 
Switzerland. 
Correction. 1756* 
Crime trends. 1359* 
Criminal intent. 1262* 
Geneva. Narcotic addiction. 1368* 
Group homes. 1371* 
Narcotic addiction. 1368* 
Pornography. Prevention. 1364* 
Syracuse University. Youth Development Center. P 177, P 17% 
Szabo, Denis. 1446 


TAT, SEE: Thematic Apperception Test. 
Tabor, Anthony. P 176 

Takamura, Kenichiro. P 205 

Talukdar, A. R. 1688, 1690, 1692, 1694 
Tatemitsu, Yoshiaki. P 207 

Tatezawa, Tokuhiro. P 208 

Tauro, Ge J. 1418 

Tax evasion. Fraud. France. 1460* 
Taylor, Edward M. P 182, P 184 





Teachers and teaching, SEE: Education and training. 
Teagarden, Ernest M. 1458 
Teenagers, SEE: Youth 
Tegel, Heinrich. 1528* 
Temple University. Department of Psychology. P 192 
Tennessee. 
Memphis. Juvenile Court. P 255 
Memphis. Police Department. P 237 
Shelby County. Penal Farm. P 257 
Shelby County. Sheriff's Department. P 237 
Tenney, Charles W., Jr. P 252 
Tessman, Lora Heimes. 1670 
Tests, General. 
Delinquent girls. New York (City). 1543 
Juvenile delinquents. France. 1470*, 1473* 
Narcotic addicts. United Arab Republic. 1309 
Recidivism. Prediction. 1708 
Women offenders. 1548 
Youth counselors. 1284 
Texas. 
Corrections Department. P 259 
Juvenile delinquency. Laws and legislation. 1341 
Pardons and Proles Board. Statistical data. 1344 
San Antonio. Detached workers and gangs. P 270 
Thailand. Criminal procedure. 1684 
Thematic Apperception Test. 
Child-parent interaction. 1710 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 203 
Therapeutic communities. 
Children's Village. 1704 
Correction. 1445 
Tinsley, Harry. P 248 
Tippens, Mary Michael. P 270 
Tittle, Charles R. 1413 
Tittle, Drollene P. 1413 
Tolhurst, George. 1501 
Tolliver, Donald. P 235 
Tomita, Ysuchi. P 203 
Tomita Hospital. P 203 
Tompkins, Dorothy C. P 231 
Towe, T. E. 1511 
Traffic violators, Juvenile. Characteristics. Japan. P 207 
Training, SEE: Education and training. 
Treatment and rehabilitation (SEE ALSO: specific headings). 
Alcoholics. 1669, 140 
Delinquent girls. 1530, 1543, 1708 
Homosexuals. 1667 
Inmates, Short-term. 1623 
Juvenile delinquents. 1270, 1278, 1378, 1411, 1441, 1456, 1570, 1606, 
1670, 1671, 1675, 1678 
Juvenile delinquents. Berkshire Farm for Boys. 1273 
Juvenile delinquents. Bibliographies. 1272 
Juvenile delinquents. Community centers. Kentucky. P 224 
Juvenile delinquents. Counseling. 1378, P 179 
Juvenile delinquents. Effectiveness. 1547, 1564, 1570, P 184, P 234 
Juvenile delinquents. France. 1475* 
Juvenile delinquents. Great Britain. 1576, 1753 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 202 
Juvenile delinquents. Kansas Boys Industrial School. 1705 
Juvenile Massachusetts. P 212 
Juvenile Pennsylvania. 1421 
Juvenile Socio-economic levels. P 216 
Juvenile Washington (State). 1541 
Mentally ill offenders. Follow-up study. P 218 
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Treatment and rehabilitation (Continued) 
Mentally retarded persons. Italy. 1258* 
Murderers. 1535 
Narcotic addicts. 1298, 1386, 1395, 1406, 1407, 1408, 1409, 1415, 
1551, 1571, 1676, 1728, P 213 
Offenders. 1278, 1334, 1365*, 1438, 1449, 1516, 1557, 1673, 1719, P 176 
Offenders. Effectiveness. 1337 
Offenders. France. 1479* 
Offenders. Great Britain. 1581, 1665 
Offenders. Pakistan, East. 1689, 1691, 1693 
Offenders. Research. Asia. 1331 
Parolees. California. 1728, P 262 
Parolees. Germany, West. 1702* 
Parolees. South Carolina. P 272 
Parolees. Utah. P 222 
Permissive. Youth. New York (City). 1513 
Probationers. 1296 
Probationers. Germany, West. 1698*, 1699*, 1700*, 1702* 
Probationers. South Carolina. P 272 
Sexual deviates. 1416, 1512 
Sociopaths. 1569 
Treger, Harvey. 1620 
Trial by jury. Contempt of court cases. 1748 
Trials, Speedy. New York (City). 1345 
Tsuchiya, Yasuhiko. P 200 
Tucker, J. M. P179 
Tupin, Joe. 1710 
Turkey. Correction. 1756* 
Turner, Kenneth. P 255 
Turner, Wallace. 1291 


U-Haul of Denver. Colorado. P 246 
Ullrich, Wolfgang. 1553 
Unemployment. Youth. Washington (State). 1420 
United Arab Republic. 
Crime. Prevention. Conferences. 1320, 1321 
Narcotic addiction. 1309, 1510, 1321 
National Centre of Social and Criminological Research. 1309, 1310, 1518-1321 
Prostitution. 1318 
Vagrancy, Juvenile. 1319 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Boston. P 181 
United Fund. Texas. San Antonio. P 270 
United Nations. Economic and Social Affairs Department. 1589 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts. 1465 
U. S. S. R. Offenses. Classification. 1590 
U. S. 
Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts. 1660 
Children's Bureau. 1270, 1272, P 184 
Congress. Senate. Government Operations Committee. 1415 
Congress. Senate. Judiciary Committee. 1450, 1452, 1453, 1461 
Congress. Senate. Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 1757 
District Court. East Michigan Division. P 189 
District Court. San Francisco. P 199 
Economic Opportunity Office. P 244 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 1374 
Health, Education and Welfare Department. 1666, P 211 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development Office. P 191, P 224 
Parole Board. P 199 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 1283, 1284, 1284, 
1285, 1286, 1292, 1304, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1431, 1432, 1434, 1674, P 186, 
P 191, P 210, P 215, P 250 
Prisons Bureau. 1378, P 244 
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U. S. (Continued) 


Probation Department. 
Probation Office. Northern District of California. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


Unmarried mothers. Problems. 
Unmarried parents. Social welfare. 


Utah. 


Adult Probation and Parole Department. 
Pardons and Parole Board. 
Salt Lake City. State Prison. 


P 272 

P 199 

P 272 

of Bonn. Kriminologisches Seminar. P 264 

of California. Center for the study of Law and Society. 
of California. Governmental Studies Institute. P 231 
of California. School of Criminology. P 186, P 199 

of California. Survey Research Center. P 217 

of Denver. Physical Education Department. P 249 

of Denver. School of Business Administration. P 247 
of Denver. School of Communications. P 247 

of Hawaii. 

of Helsinki. The Institute of Sociology. 
of Hiroshima. P 200 

of Michigan. School of Social Work. 
of Minnesota. P 273 

of Southern California. Youth Studies Center. 
of Texas. Research Institute. P 243 

of Texas. School of Law. Southwest Center for Law and the Behavioral Sciences. 1292 
of Warsaw. P 257 

of Wisconsin. P 227 

P 211 


P 217, P 262 


P 185 


P 189, P 216 


P 182, P 184, P 260 


P 181 


P 222 
P 222 
P 219, P 220, P 221 


Utah Training Center for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 


Vagrency, Juvenile. 
Van Alstyne, William W. 
Vande Visse, Orie J. 
van Drooghenbroeck, Pierre. 


United Arab Republic. 


1396 
P 238 


1319 


1655* 


van Rooy, H. 1498 


Vedel-Petersen, Jacob. 
Venereal disease. Prevention. 
Verdeaux, G. 

Versele, S. C. 


P 256 
1317 
1473* 

1756* 


Victimology. 1275*, 1400* 


Vietnam, South. 


Vigilante, 


Narcotic addiction. Prevention. 
Joseph L. 1427 


1690 


Violence, SEE: Aggressiveness and hostility. 


Virgin Islands. Public Safety Department. Statistical data. 
Virginia. Norfolk. 


1716 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. Statistical data. 


Visits. Correctional institutions, SEE: Correctional institutions. Visits. 


Vocational 


Volcher, R. 


Volunteers 


Great Britain. 

Juvenile courts. 
New York (State). Westchester County. 
Probation. Oregon. 


Waaben, K. 


Wahl, Albert. 

Wahl, Jeanne J. 
Wake, F. R. 
Walgreens Drug Stores. Colorado. Denver. 


= SEE: Education and training. Vocational. 
1657* 
and voluntary services. 
1330 
1605 
1397 
1739 


1756* 
P 199 
1737 
1496 
P 2h6 
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Walker, Nigel. 1414 
Walker, Walter L. P 215 
Wall, John M. P 224 
Waller, James I. P 179 
War crimes. Genocide. Germany, West. 1261* 
Warrants. 1628 
Warren, Earl. 1436 
Washington (State). 
Child guidance. Evaluation. 1305 
Governor's Office. P 241 
Institutions Department. Statistical data. 
Juvenile correctional institutions. 1541 
Parole. 1721, P 241 
Parole violators. 1306 
Probation prediction. 1507 
Workshop on Public Policy Issues. 1420 
Washington, D. C. 
Bail. 1737 
Health and Welfare Council. P 187 
Police Department. 1711, P 187 
Washington University. Social Science Institute. P 225 
Wayne State University. Delinquency Control Training Center. P 191 
Weapons. Mail-order. 1452, 1461 
Wearne, N. R. P 223 
Weeks, H. Ashley. 1444 
Weinberg, S. Kirson. 1447 
Weisman, Irving. 1634 
Welfare, SEE: Social welfare; or Child welfare. 
Welfare Federation of Newark. New Jersey. P 250 
Werner, Martha. 1710 
Werthman, Carl. P 217 
Wesley Community Centers. Texas. San Antonio. P 270 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 1598 
White collar crime. 1291 
Wickersham, Cornelius W., Jr. 1435 
Wilkins, Leslie T. 1533, 1574 
Williams, Hyatt. 1535 
Williams, Mary. 1431 
Wilmer, Harry A. 1625 
Wilson, Colin. 1549 
Wilson, John M. 1445 
Wiretapping, SEE: Eavesdropping. 
Wisconsin. 
Aftercare. Juvenile delinquents. P 227 
Bail. 1648 
Corrections Division. P 227 
Juvenile courts. 1717 
Milwaukee County Children's Court Center. 1717 
North Central Law Enforcement Association. P 235 
Parole officers. Functions. 1457 
Police and juvenile delinquency. P 233 
Police work and children. P 2355 
Probation officers. Functions. 1457 
Public Welfare Department. Children and Youth Division. P 233, P 235 
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One of the goals of the Information Center on Crime and 
Delinquency is to be as comprehensive as possible in our 
collection of data on current projects in the field of crime 
and delinquency. We consider our area of interest to include 
any project or research currently on-going which concerns the 
treatment of offenders, including alcoholic offenders and 
narcotics offenders; any project or research currently on-go- 
ing which concerns the prevention or control of crime and de- 
linquency; any project or research currently on-going which 
concerns curriculum development and/or the training of pro- 
fessional personnel in our field; any project or research 
currently on-going which contributes to, arises from or bears 
a direct relationship to crime and delinquency. 


We are concerned that all programs and research in our 
field be listed with us and subsequently disseminated to 
interested professionals around the world. If you are cur- 


rently engaged in a project suitable for inclusion in the 
international Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency or if 
you know of a project that should be included, please inform 
us of the project and the person or organization with whom 
to communicate. 
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